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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT OP EXISTING 
HOUSES AND ELIMINATION OP INSANITARY AND ALLEY 
HOUSES. 



The report of the committee on the improyement of existing houses 
and the elimination of insanitary and alley houses naturally relates 
to the improvement of houses which are in any way unsafe or detri- 
mental to the health or mornls of their occupants, or in case the 
owners do not think it worth while, or are unwilling to put them into 
proper condition, to their demolition, in order that the nealth of the 
people may not be injured by reason of them. Closely connected with 
the latter part of the subject is the question of alley houses, which 
may be structurally fit for habitation but which are so located as to 
make it practically impossible to supply tlicm with proper sanitary 
conveniences, or to make the moral and social surroundings what 
they ought to be* 

IKPROVEMSNT OP EXISTIKO HOUSM. 

At the time the committee made its preliminary report it was stated 
that the work of improving existing houses was being wisely^ and 
effoctively carried on by the hoard for the condemnation of insanitary 
buildings, under the law of May 1, 1906. The evils due to the o6ndi- 
tion into which a large number of Uie temporary and cheap structures, 
rendered necessary by circumstances succeeding the war, had fallen 
was long ago recognized, and in 1872 the boaraof health, which had 
been creat^ by an act of Congress in the previous /ear, formulated 
a specific ordinance covering tne condemnation of insanitary dwell- 
ings, under which in 1874, 389 were condemned, followed by 198 in 
18<5 and 871 in 1876; but the work was stopped not long afterwards 
by tlie reorgnni»ition of the health department, in whidi the power 
to condemn buildings unfit for habitation was not provided for.* 

The necessity for further action continued, and as earl/ as 1897 
definite steps were teken toward the passage of a bill providmg for the 
condemnation of buildings dangerous to the health of their occupants. 
These efforts were continued during successive years and in March, 
1902, the Associated Charities formed a subcommittee on the improve- 
ment of housing conditions, of which the first purpose was stated to 
be the passage of a law which would enable the District Commission- 
ers, throuffh the health department, to require the adequate repair or 
removal of dwellings unfit for human habitetton; but each ^ear some 
objection to the proposed bill was made and it was not until May 1, 
1906, after nine years of effort, that it was pas<^ in its present form. 
The necessity of the bill, and the care with which it had been drawn, 
are diown by the excellence of the results obUined under it. 

• Hoosing MoTement in Ciij of Waahlnstoo, Dr. 0. M. Kober, p. 6. 
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The board to whom the enforcement of the law is by the act itself 
committed consists of the assistant to the Engineer Commissioner in 
charge of buildings, the health officer, and the inspector of building 
of the District, but the immediate execution of its requirements is m 
the hands of an inspector who is thoroughly interested in his work, 
and who has hdped to administer the law in such a way as to secure 
the necessary results with the least possible hardship to the people 
who have been compelled by the destruction of the houses in which 
they were living to seek shelter elsewhere. 

Active work under the law was begun on July 1, 1906, and during 
the two years ending on June 80, 1908, the results had been as follows : 
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StiMto.... 
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832 
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Repaired. 
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Pending. 



21 
109 



190 



Of the 769 buildings acted on 20i had been demolished and 94 
repaired in the first year, and 841 were demolished and 180 repaired 
in the second year. 

It will be noticed that in the year 1907 the houses demolished 
amounted to 68.4 per cent of the cases disposed of and 72.6 per cent 
in the second year. 

It is probabre that the proportion of houses demolished will be 
smaller m future^ as the accumulation of dilapidated buildings ac- 
counts for a considerable portion of those whicn have been removed, 
and the tendency as to those which remain is to make repairs. This 
has been done m a large number of cases, and in adaition many 
buildings, equal, as far as can be determined by permits issued, to 
three-quarters of those repaired by order of tlie Doard, have been 
voluntarily repaired and put into proper condition by their owners 
because they have known that if this was not done tlie board could, 
and would, take action in regard to them. 

The benefit which has resulted to those of the community most in 
need of help through the salutary provisions of this law is apparent, 
and it is a matter of congratulation that in accomplishing these satis- 
factory results there has been so little friction or complaint of arbi- 
trary or unjust action. 

During the last year 6 cases were referred to the corporation coun- 
sel for appropriate action in the police court. In one case the owner 
was fin^ $10 for failure to demolish, and in another the party was 
sent to the workhouse for five days for contempt of court, while the 
remaining cases ended in proper action by the defendants. These 
instances emphasize the sincerity with which the law has been exe- 
cuted. 

The law contains a provision for appeal to the supreme court of 
the District from the orders of the board, and two sucn appeals were 
made during; the last year ; but in one case it was shown that the time 
for appeal nad expired, and the other case was abandoned, so that 
the 9 nouses involved in both were demolished without further delay 
or any cost to the board. 
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For the 94 houses repaired in 1907 no record of the number of 
occupants was kept The 130 repaired in 1908 contained 609 people 
who were benefited by the improvement, an average of 4.7 per nouae. 

The number of people whose lives have been made more comfort- 
able by repairs voluntarily made by the owners of the houses on ac- 
count of tnis law can not, of course, be determined, but it is evident 
that a most gratifying advance in tlie standard of living has been 
made and that the reproach of Washington in this respect is being 
taken away. 

This does not mean that these homes are as yet all that could be 
desired, or that other improvements in Uiese and other houses might 
not well be made; but to interfere with the independence of dtizenSi 
so long ns the conditions in •which they live are not dangerous to the 
health or morals of thomsclvcs or others, would be doinff an indirect 
injury to our political and social status, and it is f ar b^ter that the 
furtlior improvement sliould bo worked out by other influences than 
the strong arm of the compelling law. 

In its last report the board lor the condemnation of insanitary 
buildings says: 

Bad hotiaokoeplng and general neglect are responsible for a great many 
bouses being brought to tbe attention of the board, where, by proper attention 
to the ordinary hoosehold dotiea, there would be no occasloa for complaint 
The throwing of athea and rubbish In tbe back yard. Instead of placing It In 
cans for autborlied collectors, resulta In the yard being elerated above the 
door In inch a manner that Tentllatlon under the floor la prevented, and It la 
poaalble for water to flow In during rain and snow storma, causing tho fk>ora 
to l>e damp. The hablta of different tenanta can be better noted In rowa of 
boosea where they are occupied under the an me general conditions and tbo 
character of the houaes la practically the aame. One will be found In a 
clean and aanltary condition; othera will be found filled with a general ac- 
cumulation of traah, with no attempt whatever to keep even within a semblanca 
•f cleanllneaa. 

In the annual report for 1007 the board called attention to the fact that some 
provision ahould be made for a school wherein good housekeeping could be 
taught, In order to tench the Ignorant how to properly take care of tbemsdves 
and their homea, which Is an abaolute benefit both to tbe occupanta and the 
adjoining resldenta. Condltlona have not materially changed alnce tbe abofe 
suggestion waa made and the board, therefore, reiterates tbe statement. 

The inspector said that in one case where the board had required 
a sewer connection to be made, the^ trench which was diijg showed a 
geological formation of 4 feet 2 indies of adies, which had been 
thrown into the back yard, instead of being put into the hands of the 
collector of rubbish for removal. 

This field, however, appertains rather to the work of the conunittee 
on social betterment, which has a firmer foundation on whidh to 
build now that the experience of two jears has demonstrated that 
a line has at last been drawn in Washington below which the con* 
dilions of any habitation can not fall without ita being torn down and 
removed by constituted authority. 

There are still many houses which need repairs, and others, through 
the neglect of the owners, or perhaps as often through the carelessness 
of tenants, are fitting into a condition which requires attention. 
Some, where notices are now being served^ by the inspector, ban 
become unfit since the law was passsod, showing the need of constant 
watchfulness; but the present method promises to secure aatiafactoiy 
results 
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During the last two years a special inspector has been workin|; 
under the authority given to require connections, where the street is 
provided with water and sewers, so that there are now comparatively 
few brick houses, even in alleys, which do not have both; and ex- 
tensions of water pipes are being steadily made. Residents who fail 
to comply with the order to connect are taken into the police court, 
and in case of nonresident owners the District government now makes 
tlie needed improvements, under the compulsory drainage act, and 
charges the cost up against the property. 

The building regulations require 8-foot ceilings as a minimum and 
all new houses or additions must conform to this, though repairs are 
sometimes permitted when ceilings are 7 feet 6 inches or even not 
higher than 6 feet 6 inches, but where they are lower than this the 
owner must either raise the ceiling or demolish the building, so 
that such cramped sleeping rooms are being done away with. 

ELIMINATION OF INSANITARY HOUSES. 

As has been intimated, the demolition of houses unfit for human 
habitation has gone on steadily since July 1, 1906, and in addition 
to the 645 up to June 80, last, 127 were torn down in the next five 
months, mamng 672 demolished in all, of which 246 were in alleys 
and 427 in streets. The proportion is due partly to the fact that 
the streets contain more houses, and partly to the fact that, 
because no^ more dwellin£S can be built in alleys, owners repair alley 
houses which they would destroy if they could substitute new ones 
for them. 

Up to this time the houses acted on have been mostly one or two 
story buildings, but there are larger ones which need attention, some 
of them residences converted into flats which accommodate several 
families. These are being taken up and one of them in Georgetown, 
a three-story brick, built in 1834 and known as FoxhaU Mansions, is 
now being torn down. 

The committee has kept in touch with this work and there has 
seemed to be no occasion, in view of all the circumstances, to criticise 
the rate at which it is being carried on. In certain cases the in- 
spector has been obli^d to extend the time for the vacation of build- 
ings to be demolish^ on account of the inability of the tenants to 
find other dwellings within their means, and while there should be 
no cessation of the activitjr of the board the absorption of displaced 
tenants can not be effected with much greater rapidity. 

The persons compelled to vacate the dwellings removed were as 
follows : 
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Children. 


ToUl. 


JmiaSO, 1907 


204 
S41 


866 

629 


206 

427 


668 

1,066 


1.7 
1.9 


1 
1.2 


2.7 
6.1 


JiUM 10,1906 




'MmI 


646 


964 


680 


1,614 


1.6 


1.2 


6.0 





The small avera^ is due to the fact that many of the houses were 
vacant, especially in the first year. Counting only those actually 
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occupied, the avernge niimber in tlie families turned out would prob- 
ably be nvc. 

iSome effort, wns made to determine definitely what became of 
these people, but it has been diflicult to do this liecause they quit the 
premises at any time after notice is served, leaving the house vacanti 
and no record is made of them. 

Of the 1,050 persons displaced in the last year 13 were white, 1 was 
a Chinaman, and 1,042 were coloi*cd. The report for the year says: 

A amall portion of them tcnanU i» going to the mibnrba and renting or 
pnrcbating cheap hotiee^ bnt the largo majority are remaining within the dty. 
A great mnny are renting tlie ordinary two-story brick and subletting rooma» 
or two fiimlllea rent one honffe between them, one taking the upetairs and the 
other the downstairs, converlltig It practically Into a two-family flat, bat with 
none of the accommodations nsnally found In a botlding of that character. 
There Is, at the present time, an unqnestlonable demand for the Reaper daas 
of houses to take the place of those being destroyed. 

A further analysis of the facts shows that the houses removed 
during tlie year ending June 30, 1908, were assessed for taxation at 
$40,800 and that they had a rental value of $16,502.40. The average 
of property in an alley which was investigated as to its assessed 
value recently showed the land to be 85 per cent of the total, and 
assuming that it was 40 per cent for that from which the above houses 
were removed, and that the actual value of the property is 60 per 
cent more than the assessed valuation, the rentals indicate a gross 
return of 16 per cent on the investment. 

The rental value figures out $4.03 per month per house; but the 
report of the committee on building of model houses (p. 63) says 
that not one dwelling has been erected in Washington m the last 
five years which could be rented as low as $12 per month, and not 
more than 16 which could be rented as low as from $14 to $16.60 per 
month* The demolition of the houses in question, therefore, was not 
offset, so far as these i>eople were concerned, by any new provision of 
which tliey could avail themselves, and shannff with others houses 
too expensive for one sucli family, with all the cusadvantages such an 
arrangement in houses not built for the purpose involveS| afforded 
about the only means of shelter in the city. 

There are a few vacant houses in alleys which rent for from $8 
per month up; but even one of those requires a considerable readjurt- 
iiient of the family budget for a tenant who has been fMiyinff but $4, 
and most of the cheapest houses which are vacant, even in alleys, rent 
for $10 per month or more. 

It is evident that such conditions, in connection with the incli- 
nation to demand more rent from colored people who desire to occupy 
decent houses, tend to keep rents high and render living properly on 
the wages of a day laborer still more difficult 

THB BMMINATION OF AU^T HOUSSS. 

By far the best way to do away with alley houses is to do away 
witli the alleys by converting them into minor streets. So much has 
been said and written about tlie disadvantages of the alleys of Wash- 
ington and the evils of having scattered through the heart of the 
city a population discredited by the very location of their dwellinirs, 
and the aifliculty of caring for and supervising them although really 
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in very doee contact with the best residences of the dty, that the 
problem seemed to be one reauirin^ action rather than argument; 
and as ^^ the rearran^ment oi the building space within the larger 
squares of the District of Columbia " was stated by Mr. Re^polds 
to be one of the purposes of the commission recommended^ in his 
report and as ^e work of improving existing houses and diminating 
otner insanitary houses has been progressing satisfactorily, as de- 
scribed above, uiis committee has devoted its chief energy to assist- 
ing in the conversion of the undesirable alleys into minor streets. 

Under the law of July 22, 1892. as amended on August 24, 1894, 
the Commissioners at the time of tne appointment of the commission 
had taken action in 12 cases upon the advice of a board consisting of 
the chief of police, the secretary of the board^ of charities, and the 
surveyor of the District, which had been appointed by the Commis- 
sioners for the purpose of investigating and advising them in regard 
to the alleys which most needed to be opened up because the conditions 
in them were detrimental to the general welfare of the city. 

As was stated in the preliminary report the progress of thie work 
had been interrupted by the dedsion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Brandenburg case on March 11, 1907, which 
declared it illegal to assess all the damages on certain property as 
provided by the existing law unless the property was lound to be 
benefited to that extent 

The Commissioners at the time expressed the intention of having 
the law amended at the coming session of Congress so as to remove 
this obstacle and anticipated no difiiculty in doing this; and as noth- 
ing further could be done in such cases without this further authority, 
the committee kept in touch with the dtuation and waited for the 
necessary action to be taken. 

In the first days of January last, before Congress convened after 
the holiday recess, it was stated in one of the papers that the Engineer 
Commissioner, who had succeeded to the office after the proceedings 
had be^i begun, had recommended that the cases in three of the alleys 
be dropped because he had inspected them and was of the opinion 
that the expenditure of the sums necessary to pay the damages which 
would be incurred in opening them up as proposed would not be 
ji^tified. 

One of these cases is Blagden's alley, square 868, concerning which 
the chief of police and his assodates on the board stated in titie recom- 
mendation for its conversion into a minor street that — 

Blagden's alley, located between Ninth and Tenth and M and N streets, oon- 
taina 64 houses Inhabited hj a negro element who live in poverty and are a 
■oarce of constant trouble. The dwellings are insanitary and dilapidated and 
afford shelter to ten or twelve persons each. 

Another is square 620, as to which the board reported: 

Logan's place contains 86 insanitary dwellings, which are very mach orer- 
crowded, and the inhabitants, being of a vicious character, give the police more 
or less trouble. 

Everyone familiar with these and other such labyrinths realizes 
the security from police suj)ervi8ion which they afford, to say nothing 
of other disadvantages which fully justified the recommendation of 
the board. 
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There was no suggestion of nny other plan, and the only reason 
given was that it was not wortli while to spend the money required 
to do away with the wretched conditions by which the city has been 
for so long disgraced^ and as tliis objection, if sustained, would make 
permanent such conditions in these three alleys, which are among the 
worst in tlie city, and put the whole matter upon a different .basis, the 
committee took tlie subject up with the Commissioners and strongly 
urged that no effort be spared to pursue the original plan of the 
Commissioners, and to provide some way by whidi tTicy could proceed 
to ot)en up such alleys as they might, after investigation, think it worth 
while to convert into minor streets^ These siiff^;estions were cordially 
received by the other two Commissioners, and it was understood that 
the subject would be discussed with the corporation counsel with a 
view to arriving at the best way of accomplishinjo^ this object, and 
that any assistance which the committee could give would be wel- 
comed. 

The committe therefore consulted with the corporation counsel and 
looked up the law in other places, but as one of the Commissioners 
was compelled to go to the hosoital for a considerable stav, not long 
after this, further action was delayed. The situation, which was fully 
reported to the commission at a meeting held January 17, 1908, seemed 
so serious that the commission adopted a resolution urging^ that the 
District Commissioners ^ take all possible steps toward opening alleys 
into minor streets in each case recommended by the committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and that such dianges in the present law Be 
recommended by the Commissioners as will permit the conversion of 
these alleys or any others into minor streets, to the end that all such 
alleys may within a reasonable time be done away with;** and the 
report of the committee, with this resolution, was submitted to the 
Commissioners by the chairman of the President's Homes Com- 
mission. 

The nrincipal difficulty with the present law seemed to be that it 
requirea that an amount equal to the damages found should be as- 
sessed as benefits and that this should be assessed within a limited 
area. It was found tliat the law of lOOG in relation to the opening, 
extension, widening, or straightening of streets, provided that the 
jury should assess l^nefits not onlv upon adjoining and abutting prop- 
erty^ but ui)on any and all other lots, pieces, or parcels of land which 
the jury might find to be benefited bv the improvement This ap- 
parently inoicated a plan by which tne amounts required could be 
raised in a more equitable manner, but as it seemed probable that in 
manv cases the damages awarded would even then exceed the benefits 
whidi the jury might find, it seemed desirable to include also a pro- 
vision by whicn a certain proportion of the awards could, if neoessaryi 
be joaid out of some ^nend tund. 

One of the Commissioners had suggested, when the Engineer Com- 
missioner recommended that the work be stopped on account of the 
expense, that legislation might be urged providing that the allevs 
be opened and a certain proportion oi the expense be paid by the 
United States Government, another portion by the District govern- 
ment, and the remainder be assessed upon the property owners in the 
neighborhood of the improvement Inasmuch as the deplorable con- 
ditions of the alleys have grown up under the administrmtion of the 
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District government, it seems proper that a considerable portion of 
the expense of removing them should be borne in^ this way by those 
responsible for them ; but, as any payment for District purposes by 
the Federal Government would be contrary to the definite policy 
adopted by Congress^ it did not seem advisable to the committee to 
advocate -such a provision. 

In order, however, to expedite the passage of any bill recommended 
and to profit by the advice of the District Committee in each House 
of Conness, as well as to secure their cooperation in any plan which 
miffht oe proposed, the committee consulted with the chairman of 
ea<m of the District Committees as to what fair provision would be 
most effective. The chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Streets 
and Avenues declared that conditions which he had himself recently 
witnessed in the alleys of the city ought nowhere to exist, and that 
he would be glad to do all he consistently could to remove them. 
After full discussion he stated that if the amount to be paid from the 
general funds of the District could be limited to 25 per cent of the 
total damages awarded in any case, and the remainacr be assessed 
upon any property benefited, he would earnestly recommend such a 
provision, with the full expectation that such a bill might be promptly 
passed by Congress. 

The chairman of the House committee, when consulted,^ concurred 
in this view and promised similar cooperation. A meeting of the 
commission, at which this plan was unanimously indoi*sed, was 

Sromptly held and the recommendation for such a bill was imme- 
iately put before the Commissioners by the committee, with every 
reason to expect that it would be oromptly acted upon, so that the 
measure might be passed before Congress adjourned. 

Notwithstanding the fact that two of the Commissioners were 
heartily in favor of the general plan, the matter was delayed, and 
upon inquiry it was found that the Engineer Commissioner strongly 
objected to the plan proposed, on the ground that no jury would be 
apt to assess in any case more than 75 per cent of the damages found, 
and that in this way the District would be made to pay tor 25 per 
cent of the cost of opening many alleys and minor streets in property 
where the expense should all m borne by the property owners who 
requested it As further investigation developed the fact that there 
are numerous cases of this kind to which it was not intended to have 
this provision apply, the matter was again taken up with the corpora- 
tion counsel ana a modification adopted limitinj; the operation of 
this provision in each case to the conversion oi alleys into minor 
streets running through the block. 

When, however, this reached the Engineer Commissioner he still 
objected to the bill on the ground that it was likely to do injustice to 
tiie District, declaring that juries would not assess greater damages 
in anj case than they were compelled to and that the only way to meet 
the situation was to introduce a special bill in Congress for each alley. 

As the special bills introduced for this purpose in reference to 

Suares 1020, 878, and 801 had received no attention and the amount 
effort needed to secure the passage of any bill is very great, and as 
it would be necessary in the case of each special bill to take up the 
attention of Congress with the objections oi interested parties which 
could better be considered and attended to by the Commissioners, who 
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hare more immediate knowledge of the circumstances, the committee 
Etiil urged that tlie plan proposed by the bill be followed and that the 
solution of tlie alley problem bo not simply left to a system under 
which it has been growing steadily worse. 

It was therefore suggestxsd tliat Uie whole subject bo taken up at 
B conference of the Commi.ssioners, the corporation counsel, and the 
committee; but the confei*ences and references had taken so much time 
that, on account of the legislative situation developed toward the 
clo5« of the last session of Congress, it was by this time found that the 
enactment of the measure at that session was wholly impossible, and 
the proposed conference was not held until May 29. 

At this conference the three Commissioners, with two assistants of 
the corporation counsel and the surveyor and two members of the 
committee, were present. The whole subject was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the objection of the Engineer Commissioner that the 
proiK>sed amendment might result in the payment by the District of 
some of the damages in certain cases where they ought to be paid by 
the property owners was considered, as well as the objection that 
even under this provision some alleys could not be opened^ because 
the difference would still be more than the 25 per cent provided for. 
One of the other Commissioners, however, met the situation squarely 
by saying tliat, although the law might in this way work some dis- 
advantage to the District in certain cases^ he thought this would be 
more than offset by the advantage of having a law under which the 
Commissioners could proceed according to their judgment in so many 
cases in which the alleys ought to be replaced by minor streets, and 
that he was ready to recommend the proposed bill. As there seemed 
to be no way of overcoming the objections of the Engineer Commis- 
sioner, and no l)etter way of meeting the difficulty^ the other Commis- 
sioner declared that the matter having now received full considera- 
tion, he also would approve the bill. It was therefore understood 
that the bill, which is as follows, would be promptly introduced at 
the present session: 

• 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Honne of Repre$mtattve$ of the United 8tate$ 
of America in Congre$9 AMncmbled, That aectlon 1008 J of the act of Ooogreas 
entUlcd **An act to (wtabllah a code of law for the District of Columbia,'* 
approved Mnrcb 8, 1001, as amendod hj tbe act of Oonareaa approred Fab- 
mary 23, lOOC, be, and tbe mine Is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

BacTioa 1008 j. That said Jury shall fiKsomi na tienpflta accmlna bj reaaon of 
as Id openlnSf extension, widening, or Btralahlenlna an amonnt eqnal to the 
amount of danuigea aa aarertalnod bj them afc hei^lnbefore provided Including 
Ave dollars per day for the marnhnl and Are dollars per day for each juror 
for the serrlces of each when acttinllj eniplojed, and all other exfienaes of auch 
proceedings uimn each lot or part of lot or parcel of land In the square or block 
In which said alley or minor street Is to be opened, extended, widened, or 
atralghlened, and upon each lot, part of lot, or parcel of ground In the aqnarea 
or blocks confronting the aqnare In which such alley or minor street Is to be 
opened, extended, widened, or straightened, which will be benefited by such 
ofienlng, extension, widening, or straightening. In the proportion that said Jury 
may find said lots, parts of Iota, or parcels of land will be benefited : Provided. 
Aoirrrrr, That whenever the Commlsalonera of the DlRtrlct of Oolumbla* under 
the foregoing provlaiona^ahall Instltnte proce<Hllngs for the widening or extenaloa 
of any alley so aa to convert aald alley Into a minor itreei through the square la 
which aald allej la located, such an amount of the total amount of damage as 
ascertained bj the Jury, aa hereinbefore provided. Including Ave dollars per 
day for the marshal and Ave dollnra per day for each Juror for the senrlcea 
of each when actually employed, and all other expenses of auch proceedtnga, 
•ban be aaBcfcsed by the aald jury as t>eoeAts, sod to tba extent of such bcneHts 
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apon each lot, or part of lot, or parcel of land In the square or block In which 
such alley ia to be converted Into a minor street, and upon any and all other 
lots, pieces, or parcels of land which the Jury may find will be benefited by the 
said widening or conversion of such alley into such minor street, as the said 
jury may find said lots or parts of lots, pieces or parcels of land will be bene- 
fited ; and in determlniug the amount to be assessed against such lots, or parts 
of lots, pieces or parcels of land, the Jury shall take into consideration the 
respective situations and topographical conditions of such lots, or parts of lots, 
pieces or parcels of land, and the benefits and advautngcs they may severally 
receive from the said widening or conversion of such alley into such minor 
steeet If the total amount of the damages awarded by said Jury, and the costs 
and expenses of the proceeding be in excess of the total amount of the assess- 
ments for benefits, such excess shall be borne and paid by the District of 
Oolumbia : Provided, That such excess so to be paid by the District of Columbia 
shall in no case exceed twenty-five per centum of the whole amount of the 
damages as ascertained by the said jury. 

The commissioners are not obliged to accept an award unless they 
think it for the benefit of the public to do so, out can annul the whole 
proceeding, so that they can still fully protect the interests of the 
community. 

In accordance with this understanding tlie bill was brought to the 
attention of the commissioners just before the opening of the present 
session of Confess. It has received their approval and is to be 
introduced by tnem with a requ^ for its speedy enactment 

While the conmiittee is greatly disappointed at its failure to secure 
the expected legislation at the last session of Congress, it is to be 
hoped that the proposed^ measure will be promptlv passed at this 
session, and that under it the commissionei*s will be able to reach 
many cases of alleys which oug;ht to be opened. 

The facts brought out in this discussion, when considered in the 
light of the experience in other places, suggest the advisability of 
going still further in the endeavor to reach tne difficulty. The Dis- 
trict officials who have had the conduct of these appropriation cases 
are all of the opinion that juries are, perhaps unconsciously, inclined 
to be liberal in fixing the amount of cfamages that are to be awarded 
to property owners and that in the same manner they are reluctant 
to assess upon adjoining property as much benefit as it is likely id 
receive from the change in conditions. The result of tiiis is that so 
far as the District is called upon to make up the differences it suffers 
in both ways. Those whose property is partly taken receive a hi^h 
price for what they dispose of, while the remaining portion is made 
more valuable by the street which is opened. Square 613 contains 
a minor street called Ridge street, which runs through the block in 
place of the usual alley. An investigation made two years since by 
the committee on improvement of housing conditions in this and the 
adjoining square, No. 512, which contains Kings court, showed that 
the land in the interior of square 513, where the minor street had 
been opened some years before, was assessed for taxation at an aver- 
age of $0.41 per square foot, while the land in the interior of square 
512 in which the alley conditions still remained, although having 
more frontage in proportion to its depth, was assessed at $0.24 per 
square foot, indicating, at the ordinary rate of valuation, actual 
values in each case of $0.36 and $0.62 per square foot, more than 
70 per cent greater in the square with tlie minor street 

The lots n'onting on Ridge street contain 127,332 sauare feet, on 
which a difference of 26 cents per square foot woula amount to 
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$33406, which WAS more than the estimated cost of opening the alley. 
One of the last acts of the committee on (he improvement of hous- 
ing conditions was to request the action which was afterwards taken 
by the Commissioners in regard to this square, which is the only one 
in which the alloy has been actually converted into a minor street, 
though that in square 650, which was also confirmed by the court 
and in which a cTifference about titles has been cleared awav by an 
act of Cong[ress just passed, will now be opened also. The total 
cost of opening the alley in square 512 was $28,851.20, less than the 
diflference in value between it and the adjoining square. 

It is of course too soon to tell whether an increase to the level of 
property values in square 613 will take place in square 612 on ac- 
count of the improvement, but the suggestion has been made by 
those who are familiar with the facts that if, instead of paying at 
such a hi^ rate for only part of the property and getting none of 
the resulting benefits, the District would take the whole of the prop- 
erty affectea and itself receive the benefit of the enhanced values, 
the cost to the community of removing the alley evils would be very 
much lessened.^ 

lliis brings in a principle which is new here but which is not un- 
known in other countries, and to which it has been^ necessary to re- 
sort in Encland in order to do away with conditions which have 
grown up there much as those in the alleys have grown up here. 

The housing of the working classes act, which was passed in 1890 
and which superseded and improved previous attempts in this 
connection,* provided not only that individual houses might be con- 
demned as insanitary, as is done under tlie law of 1906 here, but also 
that an area containing streets and many housbs might be declared 
*^ nnhealthy,** and taken over by the local authority ; and that the 
buildings might be removed, tlie streets rearranged and other dwell- 
ings erected, either by agencies to which money would be furnished 
by the local authority, or if necessary by the local authorities them- 
selves. In fact, the law made it obligatorjr upon the local authorities 
in London to provide housing accoinmodations for at least 60 per cent 
of the people displaced, whicn has since been raised by an amendment , ^ 
making tlie required provision eoual to all, and in other districts 
to sticli an amount as might be netcrmined by the local authority 
to be adequate under all the circumstances. 

Under this housing of the working classes act numerous wretched 
districts have been c^rcd up and comfortable and healthy dwellings 
provided;* and although the cost to the community has been con- 
siderable in certain cases, where the evils to be remedied were of 
long standing and very great, the law has done^ great good, and the 
attention of those interested in the subject is being given to improv- 
ing its operation rather than to changing it in any radical way. It 
aiinsj so far as possible, to i>rotect the interests of the community in 
acquiring any property which has become detrimental to the well 
being of the district, while at the same time dealing justly with the 
owners. The method of procedure requires the local authoritv to 
take the initiative, and where a loan is necessary, as it often is wlhere 

•Th«» Hotifflnie Handbook, W. Thompaoo, App.« p. 1« 
* Op. clt, p. 45. 
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an area is acquired, the plans for this and for the improvement of 
the area must be approved by the central authority in London. 

Instead of being^ nzed, as here, by a jury whicn is subject to the 
influence of acquamtance mih tnose wnose property is under con- 
sideratiouy the ralues under the English law are fixed by an arbitrator 
who is appointed by the central authority, the local government 
board, and who is sworn to act ^' faithfully and honestly, and to the 
best of his skill and ability hear and determine the mattei*s referi'ed 
to him under the provisions of the housing of the workine" classes 
act; "* and it is upon his recommendation, after careful and intelli- 
gent consideration of all the conditions and surroundings, that the 
award is made. 

It will be noticed that the situation in the District of Columbia 
is similar to that in England^ in that the District ^vemment re- 
sembles the local authority, which can take the initiative in regard to 
any alleys which require attention, but which can not act without the 
consent of an authority not local, which in the case of the District is 
Confi^ress. 

The ordinary danger in giving to public officials, who are in entire 
control, considerable discretion in the disbursement of public funds 
is, therefore, removed, and it ought to be possible for Congress to 
give such a plan a fair trial without incurring any very great risk. 

The committee is convinced that the objections made to its proposed 
amendment to the alley law by some of the District officials crew out 
of their sincere regard for tne public welfare and their reluctance 
to consent to anything which would open the way for property owners 
to get from the public more tlian they ought to receive for property 
taken. The committee was, and is, equally averse to doing anything 
whidi would open the door to an improjier expenditure of public 
money, but the very attitude of these officials, and the clean record 
whidi the District government has had in the past so far as anything 
like what is called ^' graft " is concerned, give ground for believing 
it is safe to allow some discretion in this matter; and if these officials 
are as resolute in aeeressive work as they have been in opposing the 
recommendations of the committee, they ought to accomplish much. 

If in this connection the responsibility of placing the valuation 
upon property taken could be committed to an arbitrator duly ap- 
pointed and responsible for his record, as a judge is, instead of to a 
jury of citizens of the neighborhood, who act only for one particular 
case and have no permanent responsibility, the results might be more 
equitable. 

The uncerta;inty of awards by a jury and the tendency to favor 
property owners as against the District under the present system are 
clearly illustrated by two cases which were tried under the present 
law prior to the Brandenburg decision, when juries were expected to 
find Denefits equal to the damages assessed. Upon the secona trial of 
these cases, after the first verdict had been set aside and the jury was 
no longer under any conservative influence in fixing the damages and 
benefits, the damages found were much gi*eater and the benefits much 
smaller. If fixed after a careful study of values by some one free 
from any connection with the property owners such irregularities 
would be less likely to occur. 

• Op. Cit, App., p. 41. 
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With some discretion allowed which would permit the District 
officials to take all instead of part of any property for which damage 
is claimed in opening an alley, or to appropriate other connecting 
land, where it secmeu to the interest of the community to do so, lana 
might be made available for the erection of the low-rental houses so 
much denianded bv the needs of men earning only laborer's wages; « 
and if this could be coupled with a reasonable loan of public funds 
under proper safeguards at a low rate of interest, in cases considered 
proper by the District officials, the work of the Washington Sani- 
tary Housing Company, which halts at a slightly higher rate, would 
be supplemented, the way for reconstructive action would be opened, 
and tne alley land by which the city b now burdened might become 
a source of satisfaction from an economic as well as from a social 
standpoint 

Should there be any indications that any such power granted by 
Congress was being indiscreetly or improperly used by tne officiau 
of the District it could be promptly discontinued ; but if the results 
proved the wisdom of the method it could be continued and improved 
on until the alley problem is solved. 

The committee hesitates to recommend any novel or radical 
measures, but calls attention to the possibilities which the difference 
between the government of Washington and that of all other cities 
in the country suggests. 

AlUiough the erection of any more buildings in alleys was practi* 
cally stopped by the act of July 22, 1892. additions to the number 
have occasionally been made bv converting building*^ erected on alleys 
for other purposes into dweflingA. Sucii an instance, in which a 
stable had c>een converted into an alley dwelling and the second floor 
occupied by two colored families, was referred to the corporation 
counsel by the inspector of buildings in March last and an opinion 
rendered that such action could not be presented because the act of 
July 22, 1892, did not apply. 

In* oitler to meet this situation a bill forbidding any such con- 
version of other buildinj^ into dwellings fronting on alleys was 
prepared by the commission appointed to revise the building laws, 
and should receive prompt attention in order that further evasions 
of the alley law may he prevented.^ 

In a plan proposed for improving housing conditions in German 
cities provision is made for homes of working people in narrow 
streets running through and connected with those portions in which 
the residences of people of larger means are founa, instead of hav- 
ing each kind in a district by liseit. Such a plan would have a 
peculiar advantage in this democratic country, where the difference 
Fhoiild be not in character, but simply in the standard of living, and 
would be for tlie convenience both of employers and employed. Such 

• In man J Gernmn cltlfff connldernble land acquired for the purpose of pro- 
Tiding bouiM for the working clnsnos Is held hj the monlcipaUty* (The Ex* 
ample of ttormnnj, by T. t\ IIonifAll, p. 25.) 

The example has been followed bj Ilnllnnd, In which Amsterdam has ac* 
quired compulsorllj 2,000 acres — nearly 4 square miles — ^and adopted aa exten- 
sion plan. Two other cittea hare each about half as much, and three others 
hare smaller quantities. (Iloualng Up to Date, W. Thompsoo, p. IIH.) 

Berlin hnd R5 minare ynrdi* per capita, which would, on a Imsia of 82&,000 
population, be equal to more than 5,700 acres for Waahlngtoo* 



V 
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a system we practically have now in the allej dwellings, in which the 
contact with the best residences of the city is so close ; so that by the 
conversion of these alleys into minor streets^ permitting; decent hvinff 
and encouraginfi^ self-respect in those residmg upon them, we coula 
establi^ a healthy social circulation in the body politic by which we 
would obtain all the advantages of the German plan while doing 
away with the conditions which are now a constant menace to the 
welrare of the community. 

While the committee is fully alive to tlie perplexities connected 
witti the alley problem, it is also impressed with the necessity of 
action in regard to it. It does not wish to enlarge on the well-known 
reasons for opening the alleys, but it can not admit tliat it is not 
^ worth while," even if the process is expensive, to put the city on a 
proper basis; and thorough constructive work is, and will be, im- 
possible as long as so many blocks, fair on the outside, contain these 
centers of vice and misery. To refuse to remove them because it costs 
somethine; is like refusing to escape blindness by tiie removal of a 
cataract because of the fees of the oculist 

^ The passage of the proposed amendment will enable the Commis- 
sioners to take up the interrupted cases and to start others, under 
which a large number of the alleys of the city can be replaced by 
desirable streets. 

So far the wa^ is plain, and this experience will indicate the best 
method of reaching the others. The further suggestions are made 
in the hope that the District government, which has certain disad- 
vantages under whioh these evils liave grown up, may be found to 
possess also certain advantages over other forms by which, if they 
are recognized, the evils may be done away with with less expense 
than thev could be under some other system, but the committee is 
firmly or the opinion that in any event the alleys must go. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Committee on Improvement or 
Existing Houses and Elimination 
OF Insanitary and Aluby Houses. 
By Wm. H. Baldwin, Ohatrman, 

Washington, December 17^ 1908. 



Upon presentation of the above report, the following resolutions 
were adopted by the President's Homes Commission : 

ReMolved, That Oongresa be urged to promptly pass the amendment to the 
code proposed by the Commissioners, allowing a difference between the damages 
found and benefits assessed in any case of the conversion of an alley into a 
minor street not greater than 25 per cent of the total damages, to be paid out 
of the general fund of the District. 

Rfolvtd^ That the Commissioners be urged to give prompt and ooDstant 
attention to the alley problem under their present plan, In order that, either by 
the general law or by special act, all such alleys may, within a reasonable 
time, be done away with. 

Revived, That a bill should be promptly passed by Congress forbidding the 
conversion into dwellings of any buildings dcslgued for other purposes fronting 
on alleys. 
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REPORT or THE COMMinEE ON BUILDING REGULATION& 

To the President $ Homes Commission: 

Your committee on building regulatione begs leave to submit the 
foUowinff report: 

Immediately after the appointment of the committee it met for 
the purpose of considering the extent and scope of its work. The 
first conclusion reached b^ the committee was that it was not called 
upon. to attempt anjr revision of the building regulations as they 
affected the construction of houses for the poorer or least resourceful 
classes of the community, particularly in view of the fact that, before 
the appointment of the committee, the District Commissioners had 
appointed a oommi»rion composed in part of officials of the District 
government and citizens^ for the purpose of making a complete re- 
vision of existing building regulations. The commission has been 
in existence for nearly two years, but has not vet completed its work. 
Your committee placed itself in touch with the commission referred 
to, with the result that the commission courteously resolved to submit 
to your committee such regtilations as it mi^ht recommend for adop- 
tion to the Commissioners of the District, with a view of securing our 
consideration and criticism of such regulations. Two of such regula- 
tions have been referred by the commission to your committee, the 
first being the regulation touching the important questions of ventila- 
tion and light This regulntion received the careful consideration 
of your committee, with the result that several important chanjpes 
were recommended, most of which were adopted by the commission 
and the District Commissioners. This matter has been the subject 
of a prior report bv ^our committee to the Homes Commission. 

The .second regulation submitted covered the subject of party walls. 
I1iis regulation p);oposed a uniform width for such walls of 18 inches 
for all dwellings. It was, and is the opinion of your committee, that 
a distinction should be made between the width of walls for a nouse 
not to exceed two stories in height (and in that case it was and is be- 
lieved by the committee that a 9-inch wall would be sufficiently wide 
to absolutely insure structural safety and protection from fire) and 
those for dwellings designed to be more than two stories in height 
In the latter cases the width prescribed by the regulation referrea to 
is probably right ^ On this point, as ^our committee understands it, 
the building commission and the District Commissioners do not agree 
with your committeew 

Your committee further reports that in August last it recom- 
mended to the Commissioners of the District the incorporation in 
the revised Code of Building Regulations of definitions of various 
buildings. Whether this recommendation received the approval of 
the commission and the commissioners or not, your committee is not 
informed. 

Your committee has been embarrassed in the prosecution of its 
work by what seems to it to be the delay on the part of the committee 
on revision of the building regulations m completing its work. Your 
committee made the recommendations that it did, touching the two 
regulations referred to it as above set forth, with the reservation that 
its recommendations were subject to its consideration of the full code 
whenever it should be completed. Respectful suggestions have been 
made by your committee to the District Commissioners of the im- 

B. Doc 644, 60-2 8 
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fortanoe of an early completion of the work of revision referred to. 
t has, however, no information as to when the revision is likely to 
be completed, and it can, therefore, make no definite, full, or satisf ac- 
torv report upon the subject. 

Your committee, thinking that perhaps information of advantage 
on the general subject coula be obtainea from cities in England and 
on the continent of Europe, applied to the Secretary of State to secure 
from our consuls-general and consuls data upon the subject. The 
Secretary very promptly complied with the request of your committee 
and directed that the consular officers mentioned collect and forward 
as promptly as possible the material called for, and this has been 
coming to vour committee. A considerable part of this material is 
not available to your committee, because it is not translated into Eng- 
lish, but information from various English cities has been forwarded 
and is now in the archives of the homes commission. The Right 
Honorable John Bums, chairman of the local government board and 
a member of the present British cabinet, took more than a pei*func- 
tory interest in tue reouest made of him by our consul-general to 
London, and, through the latter, forwarded material of interest and 
value. But until your committee Icnows what will be embraced in 
the proposed revision of the building regulations for this District, the 
practical use to which the committee can put the data thus gathered 
18 problematical. 

In conclusion, your committee expresses the hope that an oppor- 
tunity will be aitorded it of making another report when it has 
received a copy of the revised code of building regulations and has 
had an opportunity to carefully consider the same. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. L. SiDDONS, Chairman* 
Geo. M. Stkrnberq, 
Wm. H. •Baldwin. 




RESOLUTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 



At a special meeting of the President's Homes Commission, held 
on December 17, 1008, the following resolutions and reconmienda- 
Uons were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That In the opinion of this commlasion the hutldlng resulatloiis In 
the dtj of Washington should iwrnilt the building of two-ntorjr brick bnlldlnfs 
hSTlng a frontflge of not less thnn 14 feet and walls Inches thick : Provided. 
That soeh bulldlnga hare good foundation!, satlsfactorjr TentUatlon under the 
Orst floor, and trnthrooms with water supply and sewer connections. 

ReMolved, That In the opinion of this commission no apartment honae more 
than three stories In height should be built In the citj of Washington, onleas 
It is of fireproof construction and Is provided with eleratnrs. 

Resoivrd, That in the opinion of this coninilsslnn the Congress of the Unltc<l 
States should authorlr^ the loan of money, at a low rate of Interest, to bnlldlng 
aasociatlons orgnnlssed for the purpose of building sanitary houses for the work- 
Ing classes In the NatlonnI Capital ; mtlsfnctory real-estate security to be given 
for the repayment of such loans and sultnble provisions enacted to Insure 
moderate dividends upon the capital lnvo.<<ti*il In such enterprises, and low 
rentals for the houses constructed. In order that they may be within the means 
of nnskllled wage-earners. 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to promptly pass the amendment to the 
code proposed by the Commissioners, allowing a difference b et ween the damages 
found and benefits assessed In any case of the conversion of an alley Into a 
minor street, not greater thnn 25 per cent of the total damages, to be paid out 
of the general fund of the District 

RtMoivtdt That the Commissioners be urged to give prompt and constant at- 
tention to the alley problem under their present plan. In ortlcr that either by 
the general law or by special act all auch alleys nuiy, within a reasonable Ume, 
be done away with. 

Resolved^ That a bill should lie promptly passed by Congress forbidding the 
conversion Into dwellings of any buildings designed for other purposes fronll 
on alleys. 

The following recommendations submitted by the committee on 
sociid betterment were also apnroved: 

L The enactment of model factory and labor laws for the em- 
ployees of the Government and for the District of Columbia. Sudi 
laws, apart from regulating the hours of labor, should also make 
adequate provisions lor the sanitation of workshops, for employer's 
liability m case of accidents, and for a comprehensive system of 
industrial insurance for all government employees and employees in 
the District of Columbia. (See pp. 72-93 of report submitted Febm* 
ary 4, 1908.) 

2. The appointment bv the President of a special board, composed 
of architects and sanitarians now in the employ of the Government, 
for the purpose of evolving mo<IeI plans and binlding regulations for 
government workshops and oflicc buildings, so that no such buildings 
will hereafter be erected without due regard to air space, ventilation, 
light, hoating, temperatui*e, humidity, sanitary conveniencaA, ana 
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other provisions, including sanitary supervision referred to in a 
previous report^ pages 71 to 83. 

8. The e5^bli8nment in^ the National Museum, and in connection 
with museums in industrial centers eenerally, of a special section 
devoted to exhibits illustrative of the hygiene of occupations, habita- 
tions, food^ safety appliances, and other collections for the promotion 
of industrial and social betterment of wage-enrners, along the lines 
indicated on pages 85 and 86 of the report, February 4, 1908. It 
may be found necessary to house such exhibit^ ultimately in a special 
building. 

4. While it is gratifying to record a very deep interest in the public 
sdiools of Washm^on in all matters related to social and industrial 
life, the committee is of the opinion that even greater emphasis should 
be given in the curriculum to manual training and domestic science, 
because the practical knowledge thus acquired not only inspires re- 
spect for manual labor and domestic service, but constitutes in fact 
the foundation stone for intelligent work and home making. 

5. The importance of a thorough practical training in domestic 
science is nowhere more evident than in a study of our lamily groups 
whose income is less than $700 a year. While conditions on the whole 
indicate a fierce struggle for existence, some splendid examples of 
neat and healthful homes of thrift and happiness could be cited for 
the emulation of less competent neighbors. 

6. Since the scale of wages in certain occupations has not kept 
pace with the cost of living, the committee recommends adequate 
compensation of all employees, whether in the government service 
or in other fields of activity. This applies with special emphasis to 
married men earning less tnan $2 a day. No effort should be spared 
to improve the social condition of poorly paid wage-earners, and 
justice likewise demands an increase in the scale of salaried employees 
m order to compensate for the increased cost of living, especially 
when no such increase has been made within the past ten years. It 
is believed that the principle of pennanency of employment, which 
is so well established as to large numbers of government employees, 
should be extended to others to whom it does not now apply, so far 
^ the interests of the Government permit 

7. The committee is of the opinion that the standards of living 
could be materially improved by diminishing the expenditures for 
tobacco and intoxicants. Taken as a whole, the families investigated 
could add on an average at least one room to their overcrowded hcMnes 
if the money expended for these items were devoted to the payment 
of rent. 

In order to restrict the consumption of these harmful agents much 
may be done by educational methods, the establishment of social 
setUements in connection with the public scliools and churches, and 
the creation of genteel and inexpensive amusements calculated to 
counteract the influence of saloons and evil resorts. The sale of 
tobacco and intoxicants to persons under the age of 21 should be pro- 
hibited by law. We also recommend greater restriction in the sale 
of proprietary medicines containing alcohol in sufficient quantity to 
be intoxicants, and greater restriction in tlio licensing of saloons in 
residential and manufacturing sections. 
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We also recommend the enactment of a bill introduced by Senator 
Gallinger, making dnmkenness a misdemeanor, and placing habitual 
dnmkiirds and drug hnbitu^s under legal restraint in Uie hospital for 
inebriates in order to bring nbout their i)crmanent reformation. The 
committee believe that the provisions of the bill will be raaterialhr 
strengthened by mnking the sale of intoxicants to habitual drunkards 
a criminal oiTenso and to hold the seller responsible for all damages, 
when properly warned not to dispense intoxicants to minors ana 
habitual arunkards. 

8. The committee believes that public playgrounds and athletic 
fields will promote tempornnce and cnastity, and since we are familiar 
with the physical ravnges of vice and disease and the public expendi- 
tures incident thereto, wo recommend most liberal appropriations for 
all such moral nnd scKin! jirophylactic measures. 

0. Your committee l)olioves that miackerv and the great nostrum 
evil are frequent causes of physical and financial impoverishment 
In view of the importance of the subject, we recommend the appoint- 
ment of a special board composed of a representative of the Attorney- 
General in the Post-Office Department, of the Public-Health Service, 
and the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, for the purpose of investigation and the formulation of 
such additional legislation as may be deemed necessary in the interest 
of public health and morals. 

In the meantime it is earnestly recommended that the Postmaster- 
General he requested to publish with the monthly Supplements to 
the Official Postal Guide, a bulletin setting forth the essential factr 
in connection with the fraud orders issued during the preceding 
month, such bulletins to be posted in post-offices and to be dis- 
tributed in sufficient numbers alonff rural delivery routes. 

Wo also recommend that all information conceminff harmful in- 
gredients in foods^ medicines, soft and alcoholic drinks which may 
come to light durmg the execution of the pure food and drug law 
be published by the Department of Apiculture in the same manner 
as ^ Farmers' Bulletins " are now bemg published. The public is 
entitled to be warned, and for this purpose the indiq>utaole facts 
should emanate from some official source. m i~^ ' 

10. The committee strongly recommends the enactment of a la^ 
for the suppression of usury as contemplated by Senate bill 2206 and 
II. R. 11772. Your conunittee is convinced that there is a necessity 
in every community for pawn shops and money-lending concerns, to 
aid persons who are unable in an emergency to secure loans from 
banks, trust companies, or real estate brokers. It has been shown 
that the system now in vogue is attended with gross abusra, absolute 
extortion, and financial distress which calls for remedial action. 
Since it has also been demonstrated by the experience of the New 
York Provident Loan Society (a strictly business philanthropy) that 
such operations can not be carried on at a lower rate of interest than 
1 per cent per month, we recommend that Uie maximum rate of 
interest be [uaced not higher than 2 tier cent per month. This will 
legalize the business, enable respectable people to enter the field, and, 
by wholesome competition, bring about the desired result The 
license tax in the proposed bill sliould ht reduced from $1|000 to $100 
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per annum; a suitable reduction should likewise be made on the 
recorder's fees on chattel mortfinuges involving amounts less than $100, 
as all these expenses are placed by indirection on the borrower. The 
execution of such a law involves careful official supervision, such as is 
contemplated in the recommendations of Mr. James Bronson Rey- 
nolds in the creation of the bureau of labor. • 

11. The creation of a bureau of labor would likewise render valu- 
able services both to employers and employees in the supervision of 
emplovm^t agencies, the correction of abuses connectea therewitli, 
ana also in the enforcement of labor laws, sanitation of factories, 
workshops, etc. 

The fact that in our sociological study of 1,217 families comprising 
a population of 4,889, 2,202, or 45 per cent, carried life insurance, 
and 855, of 17^ per cent, carried insurance against sickness, constitutes 
a strong argument in lavor of a comprehensive system of working- 
men's insurance, and adequate supervision, such as recommended by 
Mr. Beynolds in his report to the President, April 29, 1907. 

12. Our sociological mvestigatlon shows that out of 5,157 persons 
enumerated 613, or 12 per cent, had been sick during the past year 
with an avera|;e duration of 29.5 days, involving a loss of 18.083 days 
of work. This, together with information collected by the Board of 
Charities, emphasizes the need of hospital facilities for convalescents 
where the earning capacitv of dependent patients after an acute ill- 
ness may be expedited. As it is now, the recovery of such persons 
is greatly retarded by a return to insanitary homes, insufficient and 
improper food, etc 

18. The cases of permanent disability found in the 1,217 families 
are comparatively few, namely 42. Of these the age is given in 89 ; 
8 of these were under the age of 19 years ; 14 between 20 and 49 years ; 
and 22 were over 50 years. This does not include the cases cared for 
in public institutions, which are taxed to their utmost capacity. 

m order to reduce the number of defectives, preventive measures 

must be invoked early in life and an able corps of teachers, -inedical 

inspectors, and instructive visiting nurses can render most efficient 

service. A recent inspection of 43,005 pupils in the public schools 

atajTA^^"*^^ 15,804 children, or 85.2 per cent of the total examined, 

— ^ /»^ein need of medical or dental service. 

^^ Tour committee recommends that the studv of hygiene be made 
an important part of the school curriculum, also the appointment of 
instructive visiting nurses in the schools, and that medical inspectors, 
nurses, and teachers be authorized to suggest to pupils and parents 
the desirability of securing prompt professional advice in all cases 
where it is indicated, and especially in such instances as are likely 
to result in permanent disability. 

14. In the interest of general sanitation your committee recom- 
mends (1) the further purification of the water supply advocated 
by the officers in charge of the filtration plant: (2) the reclamation 
of the Anacostia Flats for the reduction of malarial fevers; (3) the 
enactment of a more stringent law regulating the production ana sale 
of milk and dairy products, for tiie reduction of milk-borne diseases; 
(4) the abandonment of box privies, removal of slums, establishment 
of public batiis for all seasons of the year, moi*e lib^al appropria- 
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timis for the henlih depnrtment, nnd s lareer corps of sanitary in- 
s^K^ctors so that the gospel of cleanliness and health may be enforced 
within and without the homes; (5) fi^rcnter cooneration on the part 
of the police courts with the efforts of the licaltn department in Uie 
enforcement of sanitary laws and ordinances. 
^ Some of these recommendations have been urged by the Commis- 
sioners for years; they are of vital importance to the health, not onW 
of every permanent resident, but of the chief magistrate, his cabinet, 
the foreign ministers, tliousands of public officials, the member's of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and all citi7<ens having 
business with Congrefvs, besides the numerous visitors who annually 
pay homage to the city of Wasliington. 
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REPORT or THE COMMIHEE ON SOCIAL BEnERMENT. 



WASHiNOTONy D. C., December /, 1908. 

The committee on social betterment has realized throughout its 
work that the question of health is intimately connected with the 
physical, social, and moral welfare of all persons whose only income 
18 the product of their daily labor. Health is the chief asset of the 
workingman, and no greater calamity can befall him than when his 
earning capacity is impaired or arrested by reason of sickness or 
disability*. It means in many instances the utter financial ruin of 
tlie family and is doubtless one of the most potent causes of poverty 
and distress. 

Many of the diseases are incident to occupations and environments, 
and industrial efficiency and earning power can be promoted by 
aporopriate safeguard and adequate protection of the men, women, 
and children encaged in sainful occupations. 

It has been the aim of the committee to emphasise therefore the 
causes and prevention of industrial diseases ana also of some of the 
principal preventable diseases, like tuberculosis, pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, sexual diseases, etc 

The committee has also studied the standards of living in 1,^17 
families; of these 476, or 39 per cent, had a family income of $500 
or less per annum ; 169, or 13 per cent, had an income of from $500 to 
$000; 153, or \2\ per cent, from $600 to $700; 153. or 12^ per cent, 
from $700 to $800 ; 89, or 7 per cent, from $800 to $900 ; 93, or 8 per 
cent, tnmk $900 to $1,000; and 94, or 8 per cent, had an annual income 
of over $1,000. 

The results of these fairly accurate returns concerning income and 
expenditures and general standards of living are set forth in a 
special report by mr. G. A. Weber, of the Bureau of Labor, who was 
appointed statistician to supervise tlie work. The data with reference 
to the expenditures for rent, food, liquor, tobacco, sickness and death 
(including expenditures for patent medicines), number of working 
hours, waffe-eamers* lunches, msurance, installment purchases, usoiy, 
etc., are of interest and importance. 

In addition to presenting such topics as " IIow to keep well and 
capacitated for work,^' the committee in its elTorts to improve the 
homes and better the lives of the industrial classes, believes that 
si>ccial attention should be given to the question ^ IIow to live well 
and cheaply,^ and for this purpose invoked the aid of Dr. C. F. 
Lan^orthy, expert in nutrition of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who cheerfully consented to prepare a ?mecial article on 
^ Good food at reasonable cost.^^ Miss E. W. Cross, or the department 
of domeatio science of the McKinloy Manual Training Scnool, has 

tt 
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worked out dietaries and menus for families with an income of $1.60 
a day . 

Believing that a survey of the causes which lead up to low stand- 
ards of livmg would not be complete without reference to the alco- 
hol question, the tobacco and dru^ habits, the creat nostrum evil, 
and the usury evil, special studies nave been made of these subjects 
and the results, with suitable recommendations, will be found in our 
report. Miss Mabel T. Boardman has prepared an excellent article on 
recreation and inexpensive amusements, Mr. James Bronson Reynolds 
has prepared the article on the business relations of wage-earners, 
and Mr. William F. Downey has written the article. How to benefit 
the poor in the slums. The thanks of the committee are also due to 
Dr.Taul B. Johnam, Mr. R. M. Webster, Prof. H. W. Wiley, and 
Dr. Ljrman F. Kebler of the Bureau of Chemistry for valuable 
material and to General Sternberg for a careful revision of the 
manuscript. 

Gborqk M. Kobbr, Chairman, 



PART 1.-INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 



Chapter L 

INTRODUOTION. 

In the search for the causes and prevention of diseases the interests 
of the wn|i;c-earnors have not been neglected ; indeed, it may be truly 
said that a special department has been created, known as industrial 
hjgicno or social medicine, with a most complete and satisfactory 
literature of its own. German authors, in 1897, issued a volume of 
over 1,200 pages, and English authors, under the editorship of Dhr. 
Thomas Ohyer, devoted 891 pages to " DanfferQUs Trades — ^the His- 
torical, Social, and Legal Aspects of Inuustrial Occupations as 
Affecting Health." The writer, during his visit to Berlin in Septem- 
ber, 190f, met Dr. E. J. Neisser, who nad just completed an ** Inter- 
national Review of Industrial Hygiene/' covering a volume of 852 
printed pages. Doctor Neisser cfcplored his inability to present a 
genera] review of the work accomplished in the United States for the 
promotion of the welfare of the wage-earners, since, with the excep- 
tion of the reports of the inspector of New Jersey, no recent data 
concerning factory sanitation were available for publication. Realis- 
ing tlie importance of the subject, not only to wage-earners, but to all 
interested in the conditions under which our felfow men and women 
live and work, an effort has been made in the succeeding pages to 
supply this information. 

It IS, indeed, a feeble attempt towards amelioration of existing 
conditions, when compared with the monumental volumes of German 
and English authors. The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Doctor Neisser for the inspiration given him by his own good and 
tmselfish work, and also to all authors consulted by him, and to whom 
credit is given in the text. 

It is hoped that this study of the causes of sickness and the means 
of promoting industrial efficienc^v and earning power, will fill one of 
the obligations which the committee on social betterment assumed to 
discharge. 

A pioneer study was made bv Professor Ramazzini, of Padua, as 
early as 1700, and his monograph was translated into English in 1705, 
and also into French in 177?. 

In 1810 the French Government issued a decree relating to ^etab- 
lissements dangereaux, insalubres et incommodes^ and m 1815 the 
Eni^lish Parliament instituted a commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of factories, etc In 1822 Mr. C. Turner Thackrah, of Leeds, 
wrote a monograph " On the Effects of the Arts, Trades, and Profit 
sions, and of Civic States and Habits of Living on Health and Lon- 
gevity.^^ In 18«^«^ and 1805 the English Parliament again appointeil 
oammissioners, and in 1839 the "Academic dcs sciences momlos oi 
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S)litique8 de Franoe," and subsequently Bavaria. Prussia, and the 
erman Empire directed similar investigations. As a result of these 
efforts and numerous independent investigations, it is laiown to-day 
that persons habitually engaged in hard work, especially in factories 
and indoors, present a greater amount of sickness and higher mor- 
tality than persons more favorably situated, and that the character of 
the occupations influences to a great extent not only the average expec- 
tation of life, but also the prevalence of certain diseases. 

It is laiown, for example, that bronchitis, pneumonia^ and tubercu- 
losis are much more freouent in dust-inhaling occupations, and that 
the sharp angular particles of iron and stone dust are more liable to 
produce injury of tne respiratory passages than coal, flour, grain, and 
other kinds of dust. It is also known that workers in lead, mercury, 
arsenic, phosphorus, poisonous dyes, etc., suffer especially from the 
injurious effects, and that other occupations, such as mining, railroad- 
ing, and those which necessitate working with or around moving 
machinery involve special danger to life and limb. 

For these reasons workers in many industries need special protec- 
tion, and in order to render this eflicient it must be provided for by 
the enactment and enforcement of suitable laws. In 1833, 1864, 1867, 
and 1870, England enacted the so-called '^ factory lawa'' France 

i)rovided a chud-labor law in 1841 and in 1874 a more satisfactory 
abor code. Germany and other continental governments enacted 
suitable legislation between 1859 and 1886. 

According to Miss S. S. Whittclsey's '' Essay on Massachusetts 
Labor Legi^ation," child labor received attention in Massachusetts as 
early as 1836. The first law as regards safety and sanitation was 
enacted in that State in 1877, since wliich time all the States and Ter- 
ritories have enacted some form of labor or factory laws. 

OOOUPATIONS AND HORTALXTT. 

According to the United States census for 1900, of 360,739 males, 
10 years of age and over, dying in the United States during the census 
year, 278,147, or 77 per cent, were reported as having a gainful occii- 

Sation. Of females 10 years of age and over, there were 324,075 
eaths and 45.491, or 14 per cent, were reported as having a gainful 
occupation. In the ag^egate the table on page cclx gives informa- 
tion as to the mortality by occupations for 6,575,745 males and 
1,587,874 females. 
The death rates by occupation groups are as follows : 



Ooeopfttion. 



Malw: 

All ooeupftliooi 

Piofaatonal 

derioal and oAclal 

Mereantllo and trading 

Public MiteitalnmttDt 

Penonal Mnrloa, police and mlUtory 

lAboff n|f and Mmint ,. 

llannfactoring and mechanical industiV 

Af ricalture, transpoitaUon, and other outdoor punulta 

AU oUier occnpatlona 

VeBulea: 

All ooenpaUona 

Nunei and mldwlTet 

ierranta 



Fopulatloo. Deatha 



6,675,746 

208,104 

424.781 

408,094 

87.888 

149,164 

800.893 

1,796,928 

1,628.241 

90,682 

1.687.874 

41,812 

408,801 



88.816 

8,100 

6,716 

6.000 

1,850 

1,981 

16,168 

24.789 

24,196 



18.208 

897 

6.930 



Death rata. 



1900. 



16.0 
16.8 
18.6 
12.1 
16.4 
12.9 

ao.2 

18.8 

16.8 

6.6 

8.8 

9.6 

17.1 



180O. 



18.8 
16.7 
9.8 
1^8 
14.6 
16.4 
22.6 
18.0 
12.1 



10.6 
1L8 
18.2 
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Each of the ei^ht largie groups of occupations is subdivided, and 
detailed information is given in 60 specified groups of employment 
for males, and in 14 groups for females, of which we have produced 
only 2 for females, on account of their high death rate. 

unfortunately we have no reliable occupation mortality statistics, 
nnd never will have until greater attention is given this subject by 
kcnlth ofliciaLs and the Census Bureau. 

In view of the importance of the subject and the tendencv else- 
where toward a more detailed classification and information lor in- 
dustries and trades, Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman * says : 

It was reasonably to be expected that tbe ceosua report of 1900 would 
materially Increaae tbe Dumber of apeciflc occupations dealt with In tbe section 
dlscnsitns tbe relation of occupntlon to mortality, but Instead of 80 employ- 
nenta dlaciisned in tbe cenaua of 1800 only 00 are dealt witb In detail In tbe 
cenaua of 1000. To make this matter worse, tbe details are not given In tbe 
fmidaniotital tables, but a vast majority of beterogeneons employments are 
gronped In a purely arbUmry manner, filling spnce to no advantage, and re- 
sulting In conclusions of no practical value. 

He very properly objects to grouping together miners and quarry- 
men, because according to the census of 1890 the comparative mortal- 
ity figure of quarrymen was 4G9, while that for miners was given as 
1,127; ^ and to combine two such unlike occupations is the mere pro- 
duction of a figure which has absolutely no determining value, but 
the use of which must lead to false and mischievous conclusions.'' 
For like reason he objects to the crouping together of fishermen, 
ovstermen, sailors, and pilots, whidi he vcrv properly recards as 
three well-defined groups of employment l^he mortality ngure in 
tlie census of 1800 lor nshermcn and oystermen was 648 j for pilots 
it was 630, and for sailors, 2,276. Many other combinations of em- 
ployments, such as hotel kee|)ers and boarding-house keepers, or 
saloon keepers witli rcsdiuraiit keepers are objectionable, as it does 
not enable the student of social questions to determine the effects of 
alcohol upon longevity. If, for example, restaurant keepers, who 
very generally do not engage in the liquor traffic, had not been com- 
bined with saloon kee|>ers, bartenders, etc., the death rate of this 
group might not be so favorable but be more in accordance with the 
excessive mortality rates observed in this class in otli^r countries. 
Mr. Hoffman points out that during the five years 1891-1805, during 
a condition of pence, the death rate of the United States army was 
6.6 per 1,000, and for the navy 8.3 per 1,000, and concludes from this 
that soldiers and sailors should not have been combined. We quite 
agree with him, as there is reason to believe that the factor of 
environment, such as close sleeping quarters and dampness, influence 
the life of sailors adversely. He aJso refers to a number of mis- 
leading occupation death rates, because no correction is made for the 
difference in age distribution in widely different employments. As a 
result ^ the published rates do great injustice to employments en- 
tirely healthy, while giving favorable position to employments the 
health conditions of which are ({uite the opposite. This point is 
readily illustrated, if comparison is made of tiie mortality of farmers 
and printers, the former of which according to the census ezperi- 

•QujiHerly Publication of tbe Aiuerlcau SUUstlcal Anoclatlon, Deveuiber, 
1002. p. 172. 
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enoed a mortality ' at all ages ' of 17.6 per 1,000, affainst a death rate 
of 12.1 per 1,000 for printers. Hence, apparentiy, printers enjoy 
a much lower mortalify than farmers. Or course tne opposite is 
the case. The inaccuracy of the rates is the result of radical differ- 
ences in the 9Lge distribution of the two employments, there being 
11.5 per cent or farmers at afi;es 66 and over, while among printers 
there are only 1.5 per cent uvinff at this age period. * ^ ^ 
When proper comparison is made, we mortality in farmers is consid- 
erably oelow that of printers at all periods of life." 

Mr. Hoffman's suggestions for improving vital statistics are 
worUiy of careful consideration. The present chief statistician of 
the division of vital statistics. Doctor Wilbur, is a trained physician, 
a keen student of social, sanitary, and industrial questions, and per- 
fectly familiar with the literature and the results achievea by more 
accurate and scientific methods of the treatment of the subject else- 
where. We may. therefore, confidently expect more definite data 
concerning the relative danger incident to various occupations. 

HORBIDITT AND MORTALITY OF WAQB-BABNEBS. 

The statistics of the morbidity and mortality of various occupa- 
tions, while far from satisfactory and subject to more or less erro- 
neous conclusions, nevertheless indicate that persons habitually en- 
gaged in hard work are more frequently subject to disease and pro- 
sent a higher mortality than persons more favorably situated; and 
this is especially true of factory employees, because their work is 
generally more monotonous, fatiguing, performed under less favor- 
able surroundings, and they are too often also badly nourished and 
badly housed. 

Boh6, in his ^ Text Book on Hygiene," presents a table of a large 
number of persons in the State of Massachusetts whose occupations 
were specified, the total number of decedents was 144,954 ; the aver- 
age age at death was 60.9. From this tabulation it appears that 
farmers and gardeners have the greatest expectation oi life, with 
an average of 65.29 years: 



Active mechanics: Ti 

Outdoors 66.19 

Indoors _. 47.67 

Inactive mechanics In shops 48.87 

Professional men 60.81 

Merchants, financiers, agents, etc 48.05 

Ijiborerers without special trades 47.41 

Factors, laboring abroad, etc 86.29 

Bmployed on the ocean 46.44 

Females engaged In wage-earning occupations 89.18 

Among the occupations usually classed as inimical to health are 
bleachers, bookbinaers, brass founders, compositors, coppersmiths, 
electrotypers, stonecutters, gas-works employees, white-lead workers, 
match workers, persons employed in the manuiacture of explosives, 
firemen, potters, file makers, and rubber-factory operatives. 

The following table from the reports of the Twelfth Census shows 
the death rates per 1,000 for loading causes and for all causes in 
certain occupations in 1900: 
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Death rate per 1,000 empto^fees in certain oeoupatUmM in reffi$iratian Siate$ in 

1900, by principai eautei of deaiK 
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The following tnblo from tlio rcpoi*t of tlie rogistrar-gciicnil of 
Eiifrlnnd and Wales shows tho coinpnrntivo mortality of occupations 
in England and Wales 1800-1892. The average mortality of all 
males of the population l)ctwecn 25 and 65 years of age ^as placed 
at 1,000. The mortality of occupied males was 05«H and of the unoc- 
cupied 24215. The comparative mortality of the different groups was 
as follows: 
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Printer 
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File maker 
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ft Doc. 644, eo.2- 
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A reasonable explanation for the excessive mortality in some of the 
oocapations will be found in subsequent pases; the high rates in 
brewers, innkeepers, and hotel servilnts are bdieved to be due to the 
effect of alcohcu. 

According to Rauchberg * the average number per 1,000 members 
of the '^ Vienna Sick Benefit Society " taken sick auring a period of 
seventeen years was 423 per annum, distributed as follows: 
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Industrial diseases and industrial accidents are everywhere assum- 
ing more and more importance, and our knowledge should be based 
ui>on accurate data. In countries like England, whore reports of cer- 
tain occupations are compulsory, it is quite possible to secui*e, for 
example, reliable data as to the number of cases of lead poisoning. 
The same may be said of the facilities afforded b^ the statistics of the 
^German Industrial Insurance Institutes," which furnish not only 
the number of deaths, but also the number of cases treated, together 
with the age period and the duration of the disease. Similar facts 
should be collected in this country. This is all the more important 
when it is remembered that even with the most complete statistics, 
it is extremely difficult to determine all the factors which influence 
the health and longevity of operatives. Great differences are found 
in the conditions under which the work is performed, some of which 
are entirely avoidable, while others are not, and it is hardly fair to 
characterize certain trades as dangerous when experience has sliown 
that no harm results when proper safeguards have been taken. In 
the consideration of this question the personal element of the work- 
men, their habits, mode of life, food, home environments, etc, can 
not be ignored. There are a number of occupations in which Uie 
alcohol habit prevails to an unusual extent, perhaps because of the 
character of the work, perhaps as a result of association, and it would 
not be fair to attribute the ill health of the operatives altogether to 
the chara(^r of the emplovment Again, many persons are engaged 
in occupations for which ttiey are not physically fitted, while others 
ruin their health by vice, dissipation, improper food, and insanitarv 
environments at home. In adaition to all this there are factors, such 
as water and soil pollution, for which neither the industry nor the 
individuals are primarily to blame. Thus, for example, the general 
anaema of the agricultural classes in Poi*to^ Rico was attributed a 
few years ago to their occupation and starvation, when as a matter of 
faci it was caused by the ^ hook-worm disease.'' Recent investiga- 



• Die allg. Arbelter-Kranken und InvaUdencasBe tn Wlen, 1880. 
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tio&fl conducted by Doctor Stiles appear to indicate that the same 
disease prevails to some extent among the textile operatiTes in the 
South. All this indicates the need of a thorough study of the condi- 
tions affecting health in Tarious occupations* not only to determine 
the relative health risks and the causes of tne undue prevalence of 
certain diseases in certein occupations, but also to formulate rules 
which may remove the causes or render the system better fitted to 
resist them. In this, as in all preventive efforte. a hearty cooperation 
of the parties interested is absolutely e»%ntial for the atteinment of 
the hi^est measure of success. In this instence the responsibility 
reste with the State, the employer, and employees; each have certein 
duties to perform, and the help of all is essential for the mitigation of 
existing evils. 

INDOOR OCCUUPATIONS. 

Indooi^ employment, brosdl v speaking, is inimical to health, while 
outdoor work in a pure air favors health and longevity. Without 
underrating the influence of insanitery dwellings, improper^ and 
insufficient food, lack of recreation, and other factors, there is no 
doubt that one of the chief dangers of indoor life is exposure to viti- 
ated air. The air of dwellincs and workshops is never as pure as 
the outer air, because it is polluted by the producte of respiration, 
combustion, and decomposition, and the presence of individuals also 
tends to vitiate the air with dust, germs, and organic matter from 
the skin, mouth, lungs, and soiled clothing. Unless proper provision 
is made for the dispersion of foul air and the introduction of pure 
air there is much reason for assuming that these impurities play a 
more or less important role in what has been designated as ** crowd 
iwisoning.** chnracterizcd in the acute form by symptoms of oppres- 
sion, heaaache, dizziness, and faintness, while the chronic effects of 
deficient oxygenation ana purification of the blood are plainly evinced 
by the pallor, loss of appetite, aniemia, and ^adual loss of physical 
and mental vigor. Alt of these effects are intensified when human 
or animal beings are obliged to occupy rooms with an air supplv in- 
sufficient for the proper oxy^nation of the blood, and as a result of 
this habitus] exjx^sure to vitiato<I air we note an undue prevalence 
of consumption in crowded workslioj^s, dwellings, prisons, public in- 
stitutions, and formerly also in military barracks and battle ships. 
Even live stock diows Uie baneful effects of insufficient air space, for 
tuberculosis among the range cattle of the far west, which are prac- 
tically without shelter^ is comparatively rare, while it affecte from 
15 to 25 per cent of dairy herds, which are housed, but without suffi- 
cient regard to light and air. Improved ventilation and increased 
air space have everywhere lessoned the death rate, and it is diiefly by 

J*ust such measures that the rate from consumption has been reduced 
rom 11.9 to 1.2 per 1,000 in the British armies. As a matter of fact, 
an abundance or pure air has been found the most imporUnt factor 
in the treatment of tuberculosis, because it promotes oxygenation of 
the blood, stimulates the appetite and nutrition, and thereby increases 
the general resisting power of the system. 
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Chapter IL 

OCOUPATIONS INVOLVINO EXPOSURB TO IRRITATING DUST. 

It has lonfi; been known thai dust-inhaling occupations predispose 
to diseases of the respiratory passages, which may result in consump- 
tion. The particles of mineral oust produce an irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose, throat, respiratory organs, and eyes, 
and the hard, sharp, and angular particles of iron and stone dust may 
cause actual abrasions. According to Arnold* the dust which is 
inhaled lodees on the mucous membrane of the air passages and vesi- 
cles of the lungs, there to be couched up, although some of the finest 
particles are taken up by the epithelial cells and white corpuscles and 
carried to the nearest lymphatic glands. The coarser particles, such 
as iron, stone^ or coal dust, usually lodge upon the surface, to be 
coughed up with the secretions. If not expectorated they will cause 
harm by cuog^ng up the air vesicles and interfere with respiration. 
In the meantime not infrequently an irritation is set up, causing 
catarrhal conditions of the mucous membrane, or a more serious 
chronic inflammation of the respiratory organs, so common among 
persons engaged in dusty occupations. The dironic inflammatory 
conditions thus produced favor infection with the tubercle bacillus. 
At all events, Hirt's statistics show that men empWed in dust-pro- 
ducing occupations suffer much more frequently from pneumonia 
and consumption than those not exposed to dust and that thei*e is 
practically no difference in frequency of disease of the digestive sys- 
tem. The relative frequency of these diseases per 100 workmen is 
as follows : * 

(7a<M 0/ Oomumption, Pneumonia, and Digestive Diserdera per 100 workert 

in certain occupations. 
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Perlen in his ^^ Inaugural Dissertation," Munich, 1887,*' discussed 
the records of the Munich Polyclinic, where 65,766 persons were 
treated between 1865 and 1885, including 4,177 tuberculosis patients, 
viz, 2,801 males, 1,263 females, and 83 children. Of these, 1,425 
patients had been engaged in occupations where they were exposed 
to dusty as follows : 

* UntenrocbuDgen Ober Stanblnlmlation, etc*, Tjelpslg, 1885. 

* Cited by Harrington, Proctlcnl Hygiene, 1002, p. 678. 
•Oited by Uffelmann, llundbucb d. Hygiene, 18U0, p. 687. 
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OectipatfoiM exposed to — P«remt 

MeUllIc diirt - _. « 80 

Vegetable dnet 26 

Mlnernl diist _.- _ 18 

Mixed dnut ..- . ,_ 17 

Animal dust 8 

According to (ho irporLs of tlio census of 1000 the oonsumption 
death rate of marble and stone cutters in the United States is six times 
(hat of bankers, brokers, and ofTicials of companies, and the mortality 
in 51 other employments ranges between these extremes. 

The amount of dust is perha|>s less important than the character of 
the paHicles w!iich compose it. The susceptibility to consumption in 
metal workers and stonecutters can only be explained by the fact that 
the hard, sharp, and irregular particles of this kind of dust are more 
apt to produce injuir of the mucous membranes of the respiratory 
tract But it is not fair to assume that the less irritating durt is free 
from danger, for as pointed out by E. Roth * even the inhalation of 
plaster ot Paris or flour dust can not be regarded with indifferenooi 
especially when it is preventable. 

Ahrens ^ found the amount of dust for each cubic meter of air in 
certain industrial establishments as follows: 



Mf. 

Horsehair works __ 10.0 

Sawmin 17. 

Woolen factory _ 20.0 

Woolen factory with oxhnti8tt*r. 7.0 

Paper factory 21.0 

Laboratory 1.4 



Mr 

Floor mill 2a 

Foundry 2^0 

Pollalilng room of foundry 71. 7 

Felt-shoe factory 178.0 

Ceuieut works . 224.0 



According to Schiilor and Rurkhardt, cited by Roth, the morbidity 
among 1,00() worknioii engaged in dusty occupations, is as follows: 

Bookbinders — _ rfS 

8Uk weavers 205 

OoltOD spinners 235 

Printers— 250 



Pnper-factory employees ^^.. 843 

Mechanical Indostrlal ahops. . 419 

Wood turners 427 

Laborers In the rag storeroom of 
a paper factory 428 



Ootton wearers 285 

'TFpe founders and typeffottors 304 

According to Sommerfeld, cited by Roth, the mortality in Berlin 
of persons engaged in nondusty occupations is 2.39 per 1,000; of per- 
sons engaged in dusty occupations is 6.42 per 1,000; the mortality of 
the Berlin population at the same ages is 4.93 per 1,000. 

Of 1,000 deaths the number of deaths from consumption in occti- 

Sations without development of dust was 381 ; in occupations with 
evelopment of dust it was 480; in the Berlin population at the same 
ages, 332.8. 

METALLIC AND MINERAL DU8T. 

It will be readily understood that in the cutlery and tool industry, 
ff:|)ecially in tlio grinding and polishing departments, more or less 
dust is evolved not only from the metallic surfaces, but also from the 
numerous grindstones and emery and corundum wheels. This dust 
production is not wholly avoidable, even when the wet process is em- 



« KoniiKMulInn] der Owerl*ekrnnkhelten« Berlin, 1901, p. 106w 
•ArchU ftir Hygiene. 1S94, Heft 2. 
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ployed. It is known that occupations involving the inhalation of this 
dust tend to produce diseases of the lun^, such as bronchitis, peri* 
brondiitis, and fibroid pneumonia, but tuberculosis, is also spoken of 
by the workmen as ^' grinders asthma " and '' grinders rot," leads the 
list 

Moritz and Boepke * have shown that 72.5 per cent of the deaths 
among the metal grinders of Solingen are due to consumption, as 
compared wiUi 85.5 per cent among the general population. 

The death returns for twelve years of the city of Northampton, 
Mass., one of the centers of the cutlcrv and tool mdustry, show tliat 
among " grinders," " polishers," and ^'^ cutlers " diseases of the lungs 
were responsible for 72.78 per cent of the mortality, inclusive of 54.5 
per cent of deaths from tuberculosis.^ 

Hirt gives the percentage of consumption in the total number of 
sick among different classes of workers in metal as follows: Needle 
polishers, 69.6 per cent; file cutters, who are also exposed to inhala- 
tion of lead, 62.2 per cent; grinders, 40 per cent; nail cutters, 12 per 
cent 

Greenhow ' over fifty years ago called attention to the excessive 
mortality amonj? the needle polishers of Sheffield. Beyer' found 
that of 196 needle polishers at Remscheid only 24 were over 40 years 
of age. The reason why this occupation is especially dangerous is 
because the ^Vwet process" can not be employed for small objects, 
which moreover have to be brought more closely to the eyes, and thus 
the chances for the inhalation of this metallic dust are increased. 

The danger in all such establishments can be reduced to a minimum 
by the employment of respirators and forced ventilation to carry the 
dust away from the operator. The Massachusetts report, cited above, 
states that " even when employers have provided noods, connected 
with a system of exhaust fans or blo.wers, a very large proportion of 
grinders recklessly remove the hoods, and thus expose themselves 
unnecessarily to this especially dangerous form of dust They assert 
that they prefer freedom of movement, with dust, to the protection 
offered oy hoods." 

Stonecutting is regarded as a dangerous occupation, and con- 
sumption is quite common among men engaged in the industry. Those 
^' who have witnessed the various operations realize that in.spite of wet 
^ processes, and employment in the open air, the workmen are exposed 

to a great amount of this irritating form of dust, especially those 
who operate the pneumatic tools. 

A collective investigation published in 1901, and cited by Roth,« 
shows that of every 100 deaths among stonecutters, polishers, and 
cjuarrjrmen 86 were due to diseases of the lungs, inclusive of 65 deaths 
rrom consumption. Of 2,013 stonecutters examined by Sommerfield, 
19.7 per cent were afflicted with consumption; 17.98 per cent with 
other diseases of the lungs, and nearly all had a chronic catarrh of the 
throat or larynx. 

•Cited by Roth, p. 26. 

k Report of the state board of health of Massachusetts upon the sanitary 
condition of factories, workshops, etc., 1007, p. 87. 
Cited by Sander, Handbnch der oeffentl. Oestmdheitspflege, 1886, p. ICG* 
'Beyer. Die ITabrlkindnstrle dee Regr. B. Dnesseldorf. 1870. 
•Kompendiom der Gewerbekrnukheiten, Berlin, 10O4, p. IDS. 
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Aooording[ to the report of the board of health of Massachusetts, 
DroTiottsIy cited/ of 343 deaths which occurred in the city of Quincy, 
Mass., among stonecutters during a period of about sixteen years, 41.4 
per cent were due to piihnonary consumption; 12 per cent to other 
oiseaaes of tlie hmgs; 12.8 per cent to diseases ox the heart; 7 per cent 
to violence : and 20.8 per cent to all other causes. 

Mr« Frederick S. Cnim * calls attention to the excessive average 
mortality rate from consumption, 205.4, in Barre, Vt, which he attrio- 
utes to the stonecutting industry. 

Millstone and slate cutting are also regarded as dangerous occupa- 
tions. Persons engaged in ^lass cutting and polishing are not only 
exposed to the inhalation oi a sharp and irritating dust, but also to 
lead poisoning from tlie use of putty powder, which contains 70 per 
cent of lead oxide. In glass establishments in Massachusetts, where 
all the cutting and polislung is done by the wet method, no dust is 

gsrccpliblc, and the employees as a class appear to enjoy good health, 
em fiuishers also have a high consumption and side rate. Workers 
in mica dust and bronzing powders used in the manufacture of wall 
papers, fancy souvenir caros, moldings, frames, eta, are predisposed 
to diseases of the respiratory passages, and tiie bronze powder in 
addition is liable to produce headache, loss of appetite, nausea, vomit- 
ing, and diarrhea. 

It is said of the bronzing department of some of the lithographing 
eslnblishments in Massachusetts that in spite of the exhaust ventila- 
tion the air is heavy with bronze dust most of the time.' ^ The boys 
who run the fine bronzing machines wear handkerchief over the nose 
and mouth. They look pole and unhealthy, and all show the charac- 
teristic green perspiration due to contact with bronze. Tlie great 
majority of the employees appear to be healUiy.'' 

In the manufacture of machinerv and metal supplies some of the 
operations involve exposure to dust, fumes, vapors, or extreme heat 
In some of the processes, where emery wheels and revolving wire 
brushes are used, enormous amounts of fine steel and emery dust are 
given off. unless equipped with exhaust ventilating appliances. In 
a Alassacliusetts investi^tion covering 24 establishments the air of 
some of the rooms was found exceedingly dusty and about one-tenth 
of tl)e occupants looked pale and sickly, and complained of the irri- 
tation of the air passages by the dust The number of employees in 
those establishments ranges between 12,500 and 15,000. Some of the 
estiblishments were mockls in character as regards light, ventilation, 
and general sanitation. ^* The tumblers and emery wheels are pro- 
vided with hoods and blowers which are effective and there is practi- 
cally no dust The rooms in which castings are dipped are properly 
ventilated and all fumes are effectively removed. All of the machin- 
ery is well protecteil.** 

One brass foundry was reported where the air was heavy with 
fumes, espedallv in winter* no medianical ventilation being installed, 
and in wuich the workmen have occasional attacks of ^ brass foun- 

•rage 79. 

^ Quarterly Pobllcatloa of American Statistical AsMdatloo, De^mber, 100T» 
PL^es. 

' Iteimrt of Ibe Stnte Himnl of Hon It h of KInsmcbuaetts upon tbt sanitary coo* 
dlUon of fictorlcit workabopa» etc., 1007, p. SO. 
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ders' a^e.'^ The following may be taken as a fair statement of the 
hygienic aspects of the machinery and metal industry: ^'While the 
nature of some of the processes is such as to warrant classification 
of tliis industry with the dangerous trades, the conditions under 
which the work is done are very largely responsible for the injurious 
effects on the health of the employees, and these conditions are to a 
considerable extent avoidable or at least susceptible of improvement." 

The same Massadiusetts investigation covered 14 iron and steel 
foundries and 9 stove foundries. In one establishment, the depart- 
ment in which the castings are sand blasted was found verv objec- 
tionable, as the air was heavily impregnated with flving sand, which 
*^ sets into the mouth, nose, and eyes, and the employees suffer con- 
siderably from soreness of the last-mentioned organs." In another 
establishment^ this condition is very much ameliorated by a large 
flaring hood in the center of the room with upward-suction drnit, 
the operatives wearing helmets witli fine wire inserts to protect tlie 
eyes, and cloths underneath the helmets to protect the nose and mouth. 
In one of the stove foundries '^ the dust from the polisliing and buff- 
ing process, in the absence of hoods and exhaust ventilation, is so 
thick that objects a few feet distant can not dearly be made out. 
Many men refuse to work in this establishment in the hot months 
on account of the excessive heat and general discomfort. In some 
instances, however, where the necessary protection is afforded by 
the employer, the men habitually remove tne hoods and become cov- 
ered with emery and iron particles." 

In tlie crushing, grinding, and sifting process incident to the manu- 
facture of emery, corundum, and sandpaper more or less fine dust is 
given off in spite of the fact that tlie machines are more or less com- 
pletely inclosed. The emerv and corundum industry must be classed 
among the trades intrinsically dangerous to health, on account of tlie 
pecubarly irritating character of dust But as is the case with other 
dusty occupations, few of those employed can be induced to wear 
respirators. 

Coal miners, charcoal men, firemen, chimney sweeps, etc., are ex- 
posed to constant inhalation of coal dust and soot, and tnough subject 
to chronic bronchial catarrh, consumption is not especially common 
among them. 

VEGETABLE DUST. 

Millers and bakers inhale flour dust, and according to 'Hirt 20.3 
per cent of all the diseases in millers are pneumonia, 9.3 per cent 
bronchial catarrh, 10.9 per cent consumption, and 1-9 per cent emphy- 
sema (abnormal collection of air in the lun^). The tuberculosis 
death rate according to Schuler among millers m Switzerland is 3.75, 
as compared with 2.95 per 1,000 in the general population. CSarpen- 
ters, joiners, cabinetmakers, etc., are exposed to wood dust, and the 
dust from hard wood is probably more injurious than that from 
softer kinds. Dr. E. J. Neisser« refers to a wooden-tool factory at 
Strassburji which in 190-1 furnished IS cases of sickness out of the 20 
employees, with two hundred and eighty-eight days loss of work, 
distributed as follows: Diseases of the eyes, 1; of nose, 1; throat, 2; 
and diseases of the lungs, 6. The lilassachusetts board of health 

* Interuatlonale l^ebertlcbt ueber Qewerbehyglene. BerUn, 1007. 
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found that in the agricultural tool and implement industry a hard 
wood called ^ coca-bola," which is u$$ed for tool handles, evolves a 
very pungrnt and irritating dust, productive of inflammation of the 
eyes and skin. Some persons in the course of a week or two become 
amistomcd to its olTccts, while others are obliged to discontinue 
work in the department* 

The moflicni inspector of Groat Drttnin, according to Neisser, 
ro|Hirted a number of toxic symptoms which occurred among persons 
rtigngcd in the manufacture of weaver shuttles made from African 
l)o.\wood. Investigation revealed the presence of an alkaloid in the 
wood, which acted as a heart depressant, producing a slow and inter- 
mittent pulse; headache, drowsmess, watering of the eyes and nose, 
diffirnlty iu breathing, nausea, and weakness. 

Jjoborei^s in grain elevators and grain thrasliers inhale a very irri- 
tating dust, which may oiusc acute and chronic catarrh of the mucous 
nienibrancs. Workers in tobacco sufl'er more or less from nasal, 
conjunctival, and bronchial catarrh and digestive and nervous de- 
rangements, and although the mucous membranes gradually become 
accustomed to the irritation of the dust and fumes, the occupation 
appears to be dangerous, as tlie consumption rate ranks next to tliat 
01 stonecuttei*s. 

It is said that female workers in tobacco are more liable to mis- 
carry; at all events Doctor Ilosenfcld, cited by Roth (p. 106), found 
this to be true in Austria. Dr. E. U. Tracy, of New York, reports 
that 825 cigar makers' families visited by him had only 465 children, 
an average of 1.43 to each family, and feels disposed to attribute this 
to the fre<iuent abortions among the femiale operatives. This experi- 
ence is not confirmed by recent observations made in German tobacco 
towns like Giessen, for example (Neisscr, p. 126), and more extended 
investigations are called for. Some authors maintain that tobacco 
dust exerts a protective influence against infective agents, and instance 
the fact that during the cholera epidemic of Hamburg in 1892 there 
were only 8 cases among the 5,000 resident cigar makers. The Massa- 
chusetts report previously cited, in discussing the ci^r and cigarette 
factories in Massachusetts, refers (p. 49) to the spittmg habit and the 
objectionable practice of finishing cigars with the aid of saliva. This 
practice was ol)5«rved in more tlinn one-third of the places visited, 
and in 18 factories the practice of biting off the end of the filler ana 
inner wrappers with the teeth was also ol>serve<l. The report reiter- 
ates the statement made to the legislature in January, 1905, as to the 
possibility of disseminating loathsome diseases through this practice. 
>uch conditions certainly emphasize the necessity for the use of cigar 
liolders. 

TBXTII.S iNDusranss. 

Ojioratives in cotton and flax textiles are perhaps more subject to 
dust inhalation and various diseases of the respiratory and digestive 
orgTins than those of woolen mills. The Census Report of the United 
Statos for 1900 gives the death rate among 150,783 male mill and 
factory o|>eratives (textiles) as 8.1 per 1,000, and of the 162.932 
female operatives as 4 per 1,000. As [>ointed out by Mr. F. L. Iloff- 

*R<»port of the State Bonnl of Ilraltli of Mn««iiclni8ett8 tipoo Ibe atuiUarjr 
condUlon of fuctortet, fvorksbops, etc., 1U07, p. iJU. 
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man, it would have been exoeedingl;^ interesting to learn the death 
rate among cotton, linen, wool, and silk workers. The phthisis death 
rate in 1892 in Belfast • with its 80,000 persons engaged in tihe linen 
industry was 4.1 per 1,000, agamst 1.4 for the whole of England and 
Wales, and 2.1 for Ireland. According to Schuler and Burkhardt, 
1,000 linen pinners furnish annually 221.6 cases of sickness; 1,000 
weavers 202.7, while female operatives suffer even more, the sick rate 
being 249.5 and 384.4 for the respective occupations. 

00969 of 9iohne89 per IfiOO employee9 among 9pinner9 and u)caver9. 



Dlieaw. 



I 

Dlaeuei of Uie digeiUTe oivani 

DiaeiuMtof Uie rMplntory oigana.... 

DiaeuetoC the motor oivaiia 

Dlaeuei of a oonttttuUouAl ohamotor 



Caiieaper 

1.000 apin- 

nen. 



U.7 
47.7 
29.6 
2L9 



SM per 

1.000 



weaTesL 



108.4 
62.5 
21.2 
SI. 6 



Arlidge * gives a table showing the comparative frequency of the 
most important diseases in the case of 789 weavers, and of 676 per- 
sons following the several other branches of the cotton industry, sudi 
as winders, spinners, reelers, curlers, mill hands, grinders, etc, and 
who for convenience sake are designated by him as machine-room 
workers. The figures are based on 1,416 operatives who received 
treatment as in and out patients in connection with the Preston 
Hospital during a period of six years. 



Disease. 



l*hthlile 

Dyspepebi 

Bronohldi 

Variooee Teliis and uleoii 

Rheumatio affecUona 

Uterine diaorden and displacementt 

Meuralfia 

Throat allecUona 

Renal dlaeaaee 

£p"«pjy 

Heart dlaeaaei 

DeblUt/ 

Anemia 



Per cent of 
weaTen 

treated for 
spue! fled 



Per cent of 
machine- 
room work- 
en treated 
(or apeci- 
floddueaao. 




ll.W 
21.00 

si.ao 

6.80 

11.(18 

8.48 

4.48 

2.61 
166 
8.40 
5.82 
9.17 
X80 



It will be observed that the Swiss and English statistics both reveal 
an undue prevalence of the diseases of tlie respiratory and digestive 
organs. It has been suggested that the constrained position of weavers 
is to a large extent responsible for the undue prevalence of dyspepsia 
among the Swiss weavers, but other factors, like improper food, 
indoor lif^ and home conditions should be considered. This is appar- 
ent from the fact that the percentage of cases of dyspepsia among the 

• G. H. Ferris. Journal of State Medicine, March. 18U5. 

^Arlldae. *^Tlie Hygiene, diseases, and mortality of occupations,*' Ixmdon, 

laas; p. aei. 
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_ weftvers is smaller than among machine-room workers. The 
consiitutionni disorders like aniemia, chlorosis, neuralgia, and de- 
bility are likewise due to a Tnriety of caus^, chief of which are 
vitiated air, resulting from defective ventilation of the workshops, 
overwork, insufficient or improper food, and insanitary homes. 
* Uterine dcitingcmenUs^ and displacements may very properly be 
attributed to general debility, overwork^ and lotift standing in hot and 
moist workrooms, and, like varicose veins and ulcers and ^ flat feetJ' 
may be expected to develop in other occupations involving long stand- 
ins^ (See occupations involving constramed attitudes.) 

The undue prevalence of pulmonary diseases among the textile 
operators can oe accounted for by a number of factors, such as the 
presence of very fine cotton or flax dust or ^ fly^" air vitiated by the 
products of respiration and combustion, the presence of infectious 
genns from the promiscuous expectoration habit; faulty life and home 
surroundings. Of these the presence of ^^ fly ^ is doubtless a very 
important prcdisj>osing factor, since it is generally admitted that this 
dust acts as an irritant to the repsiratory passages, and sooner or later 
prepares the way for the invasion of the germs of tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, etc. Coetseni descrilnss the so-callra bvssinosis or ^ pneumonie 
coionneuse," but it is by no means settled whether in these cases we 
have to deal with a typical occupation disease, or with a specific infec- 
tion, in which tlie inhalation of the cotton dust simply operates as a 
predisposing cause. It is very probable, however, tnat tne habitual 
mhalation of this dust may produce disease of the lungs not necessarily 
tubercular. 

Arlidge says: 

If Inhaled longer, It reaches the bronchi, and sets tip coagh with white mo- 
cona expcctomtlon. The cough will be for years chiefly a morning phenomenon 
on first rising, but It Is nlso Induced npon learlng the warm workroom. 7lne 
fibers of cotton are found, on microscopical examination. In the spa torn, and as 
these make their wny Into the pulmonary tissue they set up morbid action, 
resulting In lncrefl9lng density of It on the one hand and or emphysematous 
expansion on the other. These morbid chnnges are accompanied by dyspmea, 
wasting, and debility, but mrely with hemoptysis (spitting of blood], and 
tofcrtber constitute a group of symptoms not Inappropriately termed *' industrial 
phtlil8l&** Morover, Intercurrent diw^nscs of the lungs, such as acute bronchitis 
and pnotimonin, often arise and terminate life, and true tubercular phthisis 
Is nn uncommon cause of death. 

The diiof requirements for the amelioration of existing conditions 
in the textile industry are eflicicnt mnchincs for the prevention and 
removal of dust. The utmost care should be taken to provide the 
most pcrfo<*t methods so far devised for the removal of oust and for 
proper ventilation. Tlie lighting should be good, both for day and 
night work, giving preference to electricitv. The temperature and 
humidity of the rooms should be regulatca, and children under the 
age of 14, or tliose with weak chests, sliould not be employed at all in 
the cotton mills. 

In the textile industry in Massachusetts analysis of the death 
returns during the year 1005 from the three principal ^ mill towns " 
shows that altiiough tuberculosis is one of the leading causes of death 
among mill operatives the gjencral death rate of this class was by no 
means abnormally high, being, respectively, 7, 8, and 10 per 1,000. 
Tuberculosis caused, resnectively, 32, 23.57, and 21 per cent of the 
deaths. It oppcars al*^ tnnt tho general donlh rates of the cities whose 
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population includes the highest peroentage of the textile opmtiyes 
compare not unfavorably wi& those of certain other cities^ which are 
engaged in other kinds of manufacture or are more residential in 
character, in spite of the high rate of infant mortality which appears 
to be inseparably connected with mill populations everywhere.* 

A source of aanger is the presence of infectious dust from dried' 
sputum in the air oi different mill rooms on account of the indiscrimi- 
nate habit of spitting. 

The report also mdudes an excellent summary of the results 
obtained by an inspection of 93 manufacturing establishments and the 
conditions found in a certain prooortion of weave and spinning rooms 
are tabulated as follows: (1) I^oor light: (2) presence of carbon- 
dioxide and carbon-monoxide in the air; (S) nonregulation of arti- 



ine[} etc) ; (5) lack of deanlmess; ^6) lack of provision for a plenti- 
ful supply of fresh air. In the majority of mills the toilet ana wash 
rooms were found to be beyond criticism ; but in not a few " the im- 
perative need of improvement as re^rds structure, location, ventila- 
tion, and common decency " are pointed out The number of acci- 
dents in textile mills, considering the large number of fast-running 
madiines, is not large, during a period of almost five years at the 
Pacific MillSy with about 5,200 employees, amounting to 1,000 classified 
as follows: 

AccidentB to employ eei of the Pacific Mills, La/wrence, Mass,, August 10, 1900, 

to July IS, 1905. 

Killed outright 1 

FataUy injured 1 

Seriously injured (broken limbs or amputation necessary) 86 

Slightly injured 910 

Unclasslfled (suffered nervous shock, but physically uninjured) 2 

Total 1,000 

The underlying cause of injury is given as follows: 

Careless manipulation ' 630 

Deliberate carlessness (taking chnnces of being injured, such ns cleaning 

machinery while running, etc.) 104 

Inattention to surroundings ^ 177 

Carelessness of fellow-workman 61 

Unforseen liability 00 

Unclassified 9 

ToUl - 1,000 

According to the factorv inspector's statistics of the State of New 
York (citeaby Frederick L. Hoffman •) for the five years ending with 
1905, out of 8,140 accidents in textile industries, 36, or 1.1 per cent, 
were fatal. Of the total number of accidents 82.6 per cent caused 
temporarj^ disablement and 16.2 per cent permanent disablement. 

In 3 mills in Massachusetts devoted to the manufacture of twine, 
cordage, and gunny cloth from jute and hemp some of the workrooms 

* Report of the State Boni'd of Health of Massachnsetts, 1907, p. 16. 
^ Bnlletin Bureau of I^bor No. 7S. September, IOCS. 
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m reported to be oxceedinriy dusty in spite of mechanical ventila- 
iion and open windows. " Many of the operatives wear thick bunches 
of fiber over mouth and nose as a orotection. A fairly large propor- 
tion of the operatives show the effects of their employment, fookinff 
pale and sickly." In the room where the sisal hemp is fed into 
breakers the air is filled with dust. " In one of the establishments 
the employees in all departments look well and strong, although the 
ttir m some parts contained considerable dust.'' • 

In 6 Massachusetts carpet and rug factories, employing about 6,000 
persons, about 10 per cent of whom are between the ages of 14 and 16, 
the largest of these factories shows some departments in which poor 
light, excessive heat, moisture, and dust constitute objectionable con- 
ditions. In one room there was " so much fine ootUm dust and fiber 
in the air that it is with difficulty one can see across. This dust is 
very irritating to the nose and throat." In one of the establishments 
the children are dcscrilx^d as very small and poorly developed for 
their age ^* to be allowed to work ten hours and twenty minutes for 
five days in the week." In another factory " about one-tenth of the 
employees look sickly." The smallest factory employs 500 persons, 
" has jBpood light, adequate ventilation, and commendable weave rooms, 
and the emplovees appear to be in good health." 

One of the shoddy mills examined was poorly lighted, inadequately 
ventilated, dusty, and ill kept; the other was light, clean, and well 
ventilated. " Some of the women employed appeansd to bo in poor 
physical condition. In the 6 felt-cloth factories examined the work 
was found to bo conducted in fairly lighted and, apart from dust, 
adequately ventilated buildings. In each there was more or leas dust, 
especially in the picking ana carding rooms: but the amount was 
much diminished m most of them by means of blower fan&^ 

ANIMAL DUST. 

Of the several classes of dust, that from wool is considered to be 
less irritating than flax or cotton^ and horn is believed to be more 
irritating tlian bone. The conditions found in some of Uie woolen 
mills in Massachusetts as regards light^ ventilation^ and general 
cleanliness are reported as far from satisfactory; but m the absence 
of morbidity statistics it is difficult to determine the degree of danger 
to which tlie operatives are exposed. In the boot and dioe industry in 
Massachusetts, where there is more or less animal dust evolved, some 
effort is being made to remove the dust by exhaust flues attached to the 
machinery. Of the 873 factories summarized by the Massachusetts 
b<^rd of health report previously cited, *' 126 are partially, and a 
fair proportion of tnese are wholly, equipped with this means of pro- 
tection; in 88 of these 126 one or more machines are not so equipped; 
and in 40 of the 88 there are rooms in which the air, apart from the 
escaping dust, is noticeably bad. The number of machines with 
means Tor efficient or fairly efficient removal of dust was found to be 
1,630; the number either inefficiently equipped or devoid of equip- 
ment was reported as 2,769. \ * ^ W'^"® ^^ general the health of 
the employees appears to be fair to good, in 85 factories a considerable 

•Report of th« Btafe Bnnrd of Health of MaaaadiuaaHa upon Um Mnltanr 
condtUoD of factories, work8bopa» etc., 1907, p^ 40. 
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proportion of them are noticeably pale and unhealthy in appear- 
ance." The pale and poorly nourished condition of youthful em- 
ployees is also emphasii^. 

The dust and moisture involved in the polishing departments of 
the horn and celluloid industrv, and the irritating fumes given off 
by a ''dip" containing glacial acetic acid, are sources of possible 
iniurious effects to the employees. 

In the manufacture of derby and felt hats, apart from the exposure 
to dust from the fur which comes to the lactory clipped from the 
skin, there is also a certain denee of danger from cyanide of mercury, 
with which the fur is treated. In 4 felt-hat factories inspected by 
the Massachusetts board of health, '' the employees appeared to he 
healthy." In some of the establishments visited the fumes of wood 
alcohol in the drying department were markedly strong. ''The 
worlanen stated that they are frequently troubled with headaches, 
vertigo, smarting and burning of the eyes, and imnairment of vision, 
and that few can remain at this work longer tiian three or four 
months at a time." This could i*eadily be prevented by the use of 
" denatured " alcohol. In the " pouncing process," which consists in 
smoothing off tlie rough hairs from the hat rim and other parts, " a 
l!;reat deal of very fine dust is given off." 

Mr. Frederick B. Crum* gives the mortality rate from consumption 
in Orange, N. J., as 289.9, as compared with the average of 151.0 for 
Qxe 200 small cities investigated by him, and attributes this excess to 
the fact that in 1905 there were 1,379 employees engaged in the felt- 
hat industry in Orange. 

In the brush-making industry hogs' bristles and vegetable fibers 
are used. In seven brush factories in Massachusetts '' the general 
conditions were found to be beyond criticism and the health of the 
employees appeared to be fair or good." 

Hirt regaraed brush making as a dangerous occupation, as nearly 
one-half of the deaths among the brush makers were from consump- 
tion, due probably to the inhalation of the sharp fragments of bristles. 

Tnere are no adequate reliable data as to effecte of animal dust 

fiven off in the manufacture of woolen goods, silk, feather, fur, hair, 
om, bone, shell, ivory, etc. It is reasonable to assume, however, that 
the dust from all these sources is capable of setting up an irritation 
and inflammation of the respiratory passaj;;es, thou^ not as intensive 
as that caused by mineral constituents ot dust, in the hair, brush, 
and wool industry there is also some danger from disease germs. 



Chapteb m. 

000UPATI0N8 INVOLVING BXPOSURB TO INFBGTIVB BfATTBR IN 

DUST. I 

RAO, PAPER, WOOL, AND HAIR INDUSTRY. 

It has been held for a long time that germs of infectious diseases 
like smallpox, wthraz, scarlet fever, tuberculosis, typhus and typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, measles, and cholera may ding to body and bed 

« Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Aaaoclatlon, December. 
1007, p. 464. 
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clothes and prove a source of danger to those cominff in contact 
rags in the ras business and paper industry.* The Anmr, while per- 
haps overratco, is nevertheless real and can be guardea against only 
bv a thorough disinfection of Uio mgs by steam under pressure before 
they are handled at the paper mills. 

llie occupation is evidontlv inimical to health. Of 4,857 German 
operatives reported by Uffefmann, 50 per cent are annuallv taken 
nek ; about 84 per cent of thos^ engaged in the handling of dry rags 
suffered from affections of the respiratory passages, and only 21.9 
per cent of those otherwise engngod in^ the same establishments, all 
of which speaks strongly for the necessity of proper ventilation and 
exhaust flues for the removal of dust. 

In this connection it is proper to refer to the danjgers of the so- 
called ^ rag sorters' ^ and '^wool sorters' " disease, which are nothing 
more or less than anthrax infection — a disease transmissible from 
animals to man by means of wool, hides, hair, and horsehair. Two 
hundred and sixty-one cases, with 67 deatlis, were reported, according 
to Neisser, in England from' 1809 to 1904. Of these, 88 oocuned 
among those engaged in the wool industry, 70 cases among persons 
engagpcl in curlcd-Tiair and brusli factories, 86 in persons engaged in 
tanneries and hide trades, and 17 in other industrial pursuits. 

About 59 cases of anthrax infection were reported in different parts 
of Europe during the year 1905. Ra venal reported in three localities 
in Pennsylvania, during the summer of 1897, 12 cases among men and 
CO in cattle, whidi were traced to a tannery handling imported hides 
from China. Nichols reported 26 cases occurring in persons employed 
in a curled-hair factory within three years. 

The General Government recoffnizes the dangers by insisting upon 
the exclusion of rags, wool, and nides coming from infected d^tncts 
during the prevalence of cholera, anthrax, and typhus fever and 
their proper disinfection at all times. While anthrax is not a very 
common disease among American domestic animals, local pustular 
infections and carbuncle are by no means infrequent, and might well 
be guarded against, as in some of the European countries, where 
recourse is had to disinfection *of the raw material, special blower 




paper, and wood pulp. The rags are chiefly imported nrom foreisn 
countries, arriving in a baled condition, and after opening are 8iit>- 
je^ed to a number of processes for the purpose of cleaning and dis- 
mtejpntion. The "beatinff, thrashing." and ^ch<^pinff^ process is 
carried on by machines and is atteiidea by the escape of more or less 
dust. Hie quantity naturally varies with the cleanliness of the stock. 
In the observations of about 80 establishments, the Massachusetts 
board of health found that with the usual grade of stock, no matter 
what kind of ^ duster " or ^ thrasher ^ is used, a considerable amount 
of dust is also evolved in the " chopping ^ prooessLand in spite of 
exhaust fans and dust pipes some dust will escapa The men enga|^ 
in the collection and bating of this dust are usually providea with 

•The State of Maine requires eTldence of snccessfol TaediuitloB la penooa 
msaged In the rag Industir or Ihoee employed la the oMBiifiCtare ol paper 
fn»ni foreign and domestic raga. 
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respirators. In b majority of the mills visited a proportion of the 
employees are exposed to an excessive quantity of dirt, dust, and lint, 
ana in most of tnis^ majority the persons so exposed show not a few 
who are pale and sickly in appearance. A comparison of the death 
rate from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and bronchitis at Holyoke, the 
center of this industry in Massachusetts, with those of the State at 
large, ^owed ^^ that the Holyoke rates were under rather than over 
the average."* 

Chapter IV. 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO POISONOUS DUST. 

LEAD DUST. 

All occupations in which lead is employed and in which particles 
of lead may be inhaled, swallowed, or absorbed by the skin must be 
regarded as dangerous to health. Ix^ad poisoning in its various 
forms, such as the lead habit, characterized by loss ox weight, annniiu, 
sallow skin, a blue line along the gums, offensive breath, a sweetish 
taste and diminished salivary secretion, lead colic, lead paralysis, 
wrist drop, painful affections of the lower extremities, and other 
grave nervous diseases, is frequently seen in artisans. It attacks per- 
sons employed in the roasting of lead ores, in the manufacture of 
white and red lead, acetate and chromate of lead, china and pottery, 
artificial flowers; also painters, plumbers, varnishers, type founders, 
tvpesetters, file cutters, glass and gem cutters, electricians (especially 
tnose emploved in charging storage batteries), persons engaged in 
enamelinj^, dfyeing, printing, working in rubber goods, weighted silk, 
and glazing of paper, and many other occupations involving the em- 
ployment of lead. 

Doctor Teleki, of Vienna, in 1906 reported several cases of lead 
poisoning in females and young girls, contracted in fringe making, 
the silk havinfi[ been weij^hted by a solution of sugar of lead. 

Of 999 employees in Prussian lead smelters during the year 1905, 
177 suffered from lead colic or lead *palsy, involving 3,056 days' loss 
of work ; and of 4,789 engaged in zinc smelters, 50 of the employees, 
with 2^17 days' loss of work, were thus affected. 

In Europe^a most marked reduction in the morbidity and mortality 
has taken place during the past ten years, coincident with the enforce- 
ment of preventive measures. The number of cases of lead poisoning 
in England, where report is compulsory^ has been reduced from 1,278 
cases in 1898 to 592 cases in 1905. While most of the cases occurred 
in sugar of lead works and potteries, a considerable number were also 
reported in the other occupations already referred to. The percentage 
oisevere cases in men was 23.9, as compared with 13.9 in females — 
perhaps because the latter have cleaner nabits and possibly also stop 
work more promptljr upon the appearance of the fii*st symptoms. 

In Paris it is estimated that over 30,000 persons are engaged in 
occupations involving exposure to lead, and of the 14,000 painters and 
varnishers employed there an average of 250 are treated annually in 
the hospitals for lead poisoning. 

•Beport of the State Board of Health of MassachusettB upou the saoitairjr 
condition of factories, workshops, etc., 1907. 
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File cutters are not only subjected to an irritant dust, but also to 
lead poisoning, because the file m cuttinj^ is beinff held upon a leaden 
bod *^and particles of lead are inhaled with the dust and may also be 
alisorbod hy the fingers in handling the stiddy." The mortality figure 
for plumbism in 1890-1892 was no less than 76.* 

The greatest danger in lead works is from inhalation of the lead 
dust and fumes; hence a special spray apparatus and exhau<^ters have 
been designed, and employees have been taught to protect tJieir hands 
with gloves and the mouth and nose with respirators. 

In the i>ottcry industry, where the danger arises from the glazes, 
the flux being made of litharge, clay, and flint, it has been found that 
the danger can be very much reduced by using only 8 per cent of car- 
bonate of lead in the form of a "double- fritted silicate,** instead of 
the older method, in which from 18 to 24 per cent of lead carbonate 
was employed. 

Smokinff should be forbidden during the working hoiir^ and the 
work should be done in a sf^ecial suit, frcquentlv washed. Tne hands, 
face, and nostrils should be thoroughly washed with soap and water 
upon cessation of work, and the mouth and throat rinsed with a 
watery solution of tartrate of ammonia before eating and drinkinjcr. 
Tlie same rules are applicable to painters, who woula likewise find it 
of benefit to soften old paints with an alkali (weak lye) before scrap* 
ing and to keep Uie handles of tools clean from deposits. 

TUB LEAO INDITSTRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The report of the Massachusetts board of health • gives a very 
complete account of the conditions which obtain in the manufacture 
of lead compounds in the several factories visited. ^ The men who 
attend the grinding machines are of a very different class from those 
who empty the stncKs, and since they are not exponed to lead dust they 
do not suffer from lead poisoning and are comparatively hcaltliv. 
Those who empty the stacks do not remain long at work. It is sai<I 
that this is due in part to the disagreeable nature of the work, in part 
to the fact that thev are largely roving characters, who do not care to 
work more tlian a lew days occasionally, and in part to the fact that 
they acquire lead poisoning and are obliged to quit. Even those of 
good intentions rarely work more than a month.*^ • 

One establishment is referred to where white lead is made by the 
^ wet process,'' with no evolution of dust, and there is no history of 
lead poisoning. In a " red-lead " factory, also, the general pnK*e*ss is 
commended, especially the absence of appreciable amounts of dust, 
and the intelligence of the workmen, who are mindful of the danger^ 
and who, with an experience of six to twenty-five years, appear well 
and strong. In one of the lead -oxide works more or less dust e<^^pes 
into the air during the transfer to the mill and packing it into Imrrels, 
Tlie men wear respirators, and each man washes carefully and 
changes all his clothes before leaving the establishment. In another 
estabTislimcnt " all of the 40 employees appeared to be in goo<l health, 
and the conditions everywhere were founa to be commendable. ** 

In the lead-pipe and pluiiil)et*s' supplies factories the lead fumes 
are carried away by hoo<is and exhaii^^t pi|x^. and in no instance was 
it possible to trace a case of lead |x»isoning to faulty metluxls. All 
of the employees observe<l the necessary precautions and appeared 

M>ani:vrou8 Trnd<»a, Oliver. 1W2, p. 1^>S, 
» I»niw W. 
8. Doc. 644. 60-2 6 
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to bQ in good health. In the manufacture of solder the same precau- 
tions are employed, and although in the establishment described, rats, 
cats, and dogs appear to succumb to lead poisoning, only one case or 
lead poisoning occurred among the employees in thiily-nve ^ears. 

In the pottery industry it is said that lead poisoning is almost 
unknown m the six establishments visited; only two cases occurred 
a few years ago in ^irls who applied the glaze. A possible explana- 
tion for this gratifying contrast to conditions observed in Fi*ench and 
English potteries may l)e foimd in the fact ^^ that the persons engnged 
in this industry appear to be of good intelligence and underetand 
thoroughly the importance of cnre and strict personal cleanliness, and 
that the employers provide ample means for its maintenance. '^ 

Wire and wire-cloth making as carried on in some of the plants ^ 
visited in Massachusetts appear to be attended, in the opinion of 
Doctor Hanson,' by ^^ avoidable dangerous conditions." ^^ After the 
wire is hardened by being run into crude oil, it is passed through ket- 
tles of molten lead inside the tempering furnaces and is then miished 
and wound for shipment From the tempering furnaces dense blue 
fumes arise and envelop the men whose work it is to feed and tend 
them. Occasional cases of lead poisoning occur in this department 
In one establishment one of the employees of five years' experience 
shows the characteristic blue line of lead poisoning on the gums, and 
another of fourteen years' experience, in the same room^ has a history 
of ^ wrist-drop ' and other evidence of chronic poisoning. Efficient 
mechanical ventilation is most necessary in this work, but it is nut 
always provided." * 

Doctor Hanson, evidently referring to the same factory, writes: 

All of the employees in this room worked eleven hours a day and had irregu- 
lar hours for eating. There were no rules concerning the duties of the em- 
ployers or those of the persons enu)loyed in order to avoid this serious danger. 
On the contrary, the hoods and blowers and top ventilators for the load and 
other fumes were found to be distinctly ineflicient, and over one large furnace 
there was no protection of any sort, the appliances having been broken years 
before and none renewed, so that all the fumes mingled at once with the air of 
the room. 

In making shingle stains, pie;ments like chromate of lead, zinc 
oxide, iron oxide, apd Prussian blue are used, and in the two estab- 
lishments visited the men appeared to be careless in the matter of 
handling the pigments.' In the manufacture of paints, colors, and 
varnishes much of the work is done outdoors by men who have 
worked from six to twenty years; the man who makes the lead colors 
has worked seventeen years without sickness.' The last case of 
poisoning at this establishment occurred sixteen years ago, when a 
number of inexperienced men were poisoned with JParis green. In a 
color and moraant factory where aniline colors, logwood, starch, 
sodium dichromate, etc., are used, ^' about one in five of the employees 
is noticeably pale and sallow, and inflamed tyeswere not uncoininon.'^ 
The latter condition is ascribed to the sodium dichromate. In the 
manufacture of '' whiting " about half of the 58 men employed in 
three establishments visited ^^ looked to be in poor condition." 

«"The effect of Industry on health," Boston Med. Journal, No. 14, April 4, 
1907, Wm. C. Hanson. 
* Rei)ort of the State Board of Health of Maseochusetts, 1907, p. 91. 
« Page 106. 
*Pnge 107. 
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PRINTERS, TYPE FOUNDERS, AND TTPESETTER8. 

The mortality of printera in England is high, being 1,096 per 
10,000, as against 953 for all occupied males and G02 for agricultural- 
ists.* Aca)rcling to Schuler, of 1,000 Swiss type setters nnd founders, 
30(.7 ore annually taken sick, nnd of printers 250. Diseases of the 
digestive organs predominate (78 per 1,000). Diseases of the raspira- 
tory passages come next (75 per 1,000). Sommerfeld states that 
amon^ 38 occupations tabulatcu b}' him the printers occupy the fifth 
rank m the number of deaths from tuberculosis. Albrecnt reports 
that the statistics of the Berlin Sick Benefit Insurance Company cov- 
ering a period of thirty-thiTe years show that 48.13 per cent of the 
deatlis among printers arc caused by consumption.^ 

This may be due in part to the fact that many weaklings engage in 
this occupation, but the work itself is often performed in most unfa- 
voralile environments and in nn impure and dusty atmosphere, which 
has been found to contain traces of lend, arsenic, and antimony. Sjie- 
cial attention should be paid to proper ventilation, and particularly to 
the collection and removal of dust from the type cases. One gram of 
this dust has been found to contain 57.7 mg. of lead, 180.8 mg. of 
antimony^ and traces of arsenic.* Strosesr has suggested a type case 
with perforated tin bottom which is placed within another case, so as 
to facilitate the collection and proper disposition of this injurious 
form of dust. 

A recent study of the " Health of Printers '* by George A. Stevtos, 
in the Twenty-Zourth Annual Report of the Bureau of I^bor Statis- 
tics of New York, based on the records of the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the Ix)ndon (England) Society of Compositors, 
shows clearly the very high death rate from tuberculosis among 
printers 

The following table gives for the years 1901 to 1905 the annual death 
rates i>er 1,000 from the leading causes and from all causes among 
compositors in certain localities: 

Annual death rate per 1,000 from ptim-ipat cauneti and all cau$e9 among com- 
ponUorn in eertain loefi1itir$, for the five yearn, 1901 to J90,%. 

IKrom Twmly fourth Annnal Rc|iort of the Burraa of fiAlior StatUtlc*, ifNi9.1 
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AU other United suit « 
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• Ihiniterouii Tradea, OHror. p. 151. 

^Roth Konipendltim tier neirorhp-Kmnklioiton. Berlin, 10O4. p. fiS. 

« Hoimibesyl, ArchiT, fuer njgtene. III, p. ri2Z 
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A second table giyes for the same period the per cent of deaths due 
to tuberculosis in the selected localities for compositors and for all 
persons 20 years of a^ and over. It will be seen that in all the local- 
ities the percentage of deaths due to tuberculosis is very much higher 
for compositors than for all persons 20 years of age and over in the 
same community. For New York State outside of New York City 
and for London, England, the percentage for compositors is more 
than double that for the population 20 years of age and over as a 
whole. 

Fer oeni ot deaths from iuherculoaU of the lung$ and other respiratory organs 
of persona 20 years of age and over and of compositors in certain localities: 
1901 to 1905. 

[From the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statist lea of New York, 

p. CXXT.l 



Locality. 



ALL FBBS0M8 20 TSABS OP AGE AKD OVBB. 

New York City 

OUier Now York SUte 

Total New York State 

Chlcaffo.Ill 

Phliaelphla.Pa 

London, Kiigland 

ooMraeiTOBS. 

New York City 

Other New York SUte 

Total New York SUte 

Chicaco.m 

Philadelphia, Pa 

All other United SUtea 

ToUl United SUtei 

London, Bngland 



Per cent of deatha in— 



1901, 



17.7 
11.4 
11.6 
U,9 
16.8 
14.9 



86.6 
29.2 
84.9 
26.9 
43.8 
81.1 
82.8 
82.0 



1902. 



17.7 
10.9 
14.8 
14.6 
16.6 
18.9 



17.0 
82.8 
20.8 
28.0 
60.0 
89.9 
27.8 
26.2 



1906. 



17.6 
10.6 
14.0 
H.6 
16.8 
16.8 



18.8 
10.6 
17.1 
28.0 
7.1 
24.0 
22.2 
86.4 



1904. 



16.6 
10.6 
18.6 
10.0 
16.6 
16.0 



26.6 
21.4 
26.6 
7.7 
13.8 
26.0 
24.4 
28.2 



1906. 



17.4 
10.6 
18.9 
17.0 
16.9 
18.0 



21.1 
16.0 
20.1 
88.8 
85.7 
89.2 
27.2 
29.1 



Five 
yeaia 



17.4 
10.8 
14.0 
16.4 
16.1 
14.6 



28.4 
82.8 
23.8 
23.9 
29.6 
27.7 
9a. 4 
80.2 



Mr. Stevens, in commenting on the high death rate from tubercu- 
losis among compositors, says: 

Scarcely any other oocapation fumiahea so large a quota of victims from 
consumption. The domestic life of printers is parallel to that of other artlsiins 
In equal financial circumstances. As wages go in tlieuc days, they are fairly 
compensated for their labor, thua enabling them to have honiea aa healthful 
aa may be procured by the best-imid workmen in any conmiunity. Neither can 
it be said that compoaltors are ill nourished and therefore rendered more aua- 
ceptible to the insidious action of tubercle bacilli. The determining cause of 
their susceptibility to the harmful procH*HA of the "great white plague" lies 
in a different direction — to the neglect of sanitary precautions In far too many 
composing rooma 

With proper attention to sanitary conditions in the composing 
rooms the death rate from consumption could undoubtedly be very 
materially reduced. The excellent results that have come from im- 
proved sanitation in workrooms appears from the mortality statistics 
for 1905 of the National Organization of Printers in Germany. 
^^ The average membership of the union in that year was 44,230, of 
whom 283, or 6.40 per 1,000, died from all causes, while 134 of the 
total were affected with diseases of the respiratory systemi from 
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which the death rate was 3.03,* tuberculosis not being separated in 
the tabular presentation.'' * 

'rhe regulations^ of the fcdernl council of the German Empire 
which control sanitary conditions in German printing houses (put 
into oiTcct July 31, 1807) will indicate the means by which such 
low death rates have been brought about The regulations are given 
in full: 

I. In rooms In which persons are employed In setting op type or manafsctnre 
of type or stereotyiw plates the following proTisions apply : 

1. The floor of workroonia mnst not be sunk deeper than half a meter (1.64 
feet) below the ground. Exceptions may only be grunted by the higher admin> 
Istratlre authority where hygienic conditions are secured by a dry area and 
ample means of lighting and vcntllnting the roonia 

Attics shall only be usetl ns workrooms Jf the roof Is umlerdone with lath 
and plaster. • 

2. In workrooms In which the mannfnctnre of tyi^e or stereotype plates Is 
carried on the numlicr of persona must not exceed such a a would allow at least 
15 cubic meters of air aimce (529.74 cubic feet) to each. In the rooms In which 
persons are employed only In other processes there must be at least 12 cubic 
meters of air space (423.70 cubic feet) to each person. 

In cases of exceptional tenifiorary pressure the higher admlnlstratlTS an- 
thority may, on the application of the employer, permit a larger numt)er In the 
workrooms for at the most thirty days In the year, but not more than will 
allow 10 cubic meters of air S|iace (853.16 cubic feet) for each person. 

8. The roouis must be at least 2.(X) meters (8.528 feet) In height where a 
minimum 16 cubic meters are allowed for each peraon« In other cases at least 
3 meters (9.84 feet) In height 

The rooms must lie provided with windows which are sufllclent In number 
and site to let In ample light for every part of the work. The windows must 
be so constructed that they will open and admit of complete renewal of air In 
workrooms. 

Workrooms with sloping roofs must have an average height equal to tlM 
measurements given In the first paragraph of this seetlon. 

4. The rooms must be laid with a cioacfltling Inifiervlons floor, which can 
lie cleared of dust by moist metlioda. Wooilen floors must be smootlily planed, 
and iMiarda fliteil to prevent iienelration of moUturc. 

All walls and ceilings must. If they are not of a smooth, washable surface 
or iminled In oil, be lluie washed at least once a year. If the walls and ceilings 
are of a smooth washable surface or palntetl in oil, they must be washed at least 
onre a year, and the oil paint must. If varnished, be removed once In ten year% 
and If not varnished, once In Ave years. 

The compositors* shelves and stands for ty|ie boxes must be either closely 
rangetl round the room on the floor so that no dust can collect underneath, or l>e 
flttrd with long legs so that the floor can l>e easily clenretl of dust umlernoath. 

(i. The workrooms must be cleaned and thoroughly aired at least once a day, 
and during the working hours means must be taken to aecure constant 
ventilation. 

6. The melting vessel for type or stereotype metal must be covered with 
a hood provided with exhaust ventilation or chimney with sufllclent draft to 
draw the fumes to the outer air. 

Type founding and melting may only be carried on In rooms separate from 
other processes. 

7. The rooms and flttlngs« particularly the walla, cornices, and stands for 
type, mnst be thoroughly clennetl twite a year at least. The floors must l>e 
washed or nibbed over with a damp cloth so as to remove dust once a day at 
k^st. 

8. The type boxes must be cleansed before they are put In use, and again as 
often as necessary, but not less than twice at least In the year. 



•The corres|iondtng death rate among compositors In New York City was 
7J7: other New York State, 4.04; total New York State. 6.34: Chicago, 5.04; 
rblladelphia. 4.70; total United States, 5.02; and London, ICngland. 5.50. 

^Twenty fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor SUtlstlcs of New 
York; 19(M» p. cxxxvll. 
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llie boxes shall only be dusted out with a bellows In the open air, and this 
work shall not be done by young persons. 

9. In every workroom spittoons filled with water, and one at least for every' 
five persons, must be provided. Workers are forbidden to spit upon the floor. 

10. Sufficient washing appliances with soap, and at least one towel a week 
for each worker, must be provided in or as near as possible to the workrooms 
for compositors, cutters, and poli^ers. 

One wash hand basin must be provided for every five workers, with an ami>le 
supply of water. The wash bnsin after its use by each person must be emptied. 

The employer must make strict provision for use of the washing appli- 
ances by workers before every meal, and before leaving their work. 

11. Olothes put off during working hours must either be kept outside the 
workroom or bung up in wardrobes with closely fitting doors or curtains, which 
are so shut or drawn as to prevent penetration of dust. 

12. Artificial means of lighting which tend to raise the temperature of the 
rooms must be so arranged or provided with counteracting measures that the 
heat of the workrooms shall not bcr unduly raised. 

18. The employer must draw up rules binding on the workers, which will 
Insure the full observance of the provisions In sections 8, 0, 10, and 11. In nn 
establishment where as a rule twenty people are employed these rules slmll he 
inserted in the general factory i*egulations, in accordance with section l^a of 
the industrial code. 

II. In every workroom a notice must be posted, signed by the local police 
authority, attesting to the correctness of the statements concerning (a) the 
length, height, and breadth of rooms, (5) the air space in cubic measure, (c) 
and the number of workers permitted in each room. 

A copy of rules 1 to 13 must be affixed where it can tie easily read by all 
persons affected. 

III. Provides for the method of permitting the exceptions named above In 
sections 2 and 8, and makes it a condition of reiluctlon in cubic ulr simce for 
each person employed as tyi)efounder or comi)osltor that there slmll be iidtHiuate 
mechanical ventilation for i^egulutlng temperature and carrying off pntducts 
of combustion from workrooms. 

For an interesting report on pluinbism and the health of employees 
in the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, by Wm. J. 
Manning, M. D., see Appendix A. 

ARSENICAL DUST. 

Arsenic is used in the manufacture of croen pigments such as urse- 
nite of copper (Scheele's green) and aocto-arsenite of copper 
(Schweinfurt or Paris green). These pigments are used in connec- 
tion with wall paper, box and card factories, the cretonne industry, 
and artificial nowers, possibly also in other occupations. White 
arsenic is also used in the manufacture of shot, preservation of furs, 
and in taxidermy, and for many other purposes. 

In the manufacture of arsenate of lead in Massaichusctts no objec- 
tionable features were observed.^ Reference has already been made 
to cases of poisoning with Paris green. 

One of the factory inspectors of East I»ndon reported last year 
a number of cases of arsenical poisoning in persons engaged in the 
manufacture of a powder used in a " dip " tor scabby sheep. The 
powder contained arsenic in lar£;e amounts, and was packed in a dry 
state in paper boxes. Arsenical dust may bo inhalrit, but more fre- 
quently absorption takes place through the skin, and causes a tniiii 
of symptoms, characterized by derangements of the stomach, sore 
mouth, di*^ tongue, thirst, and a burning sensation in the throat. In 
the majority oi instances the symptoms become chronic, lasting for 

•ReiK>rt of tbe State Board of Health of Massacliiisetts, 1007, p. 101. 
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months and yenrs, nnd terminniing in o general breakdown of the 
svftfem, nreceded by skin eruptions, obstinate ulcers, and inflamma- 
tion of the peripheral nerves. 

In the prevention of injurious effects special attention must be paid 
to wet pnH!Osses; so, for example, the dusting of green pigments in 
the manufacture of artificial leaves and flowers from a dredging Imx 
is whollv uniustifinblo. As a matter of fnct, the use of arsenical i)ig- 
nirnts shoulct be dispensed with by the siil)stitution of coal-tar colors. 
The hands should always be protected with rubber gloves, the air 
passages with respirators, and strict cleanliness of the skin and doth* 
ing should be observed. ^ 

Chapter V. 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSCUB TO IRRITATINQ OR POISON- 
OUS GARBS OR VAPORS. 

A large number of occupatioas involve the inhalation of irritating 
and even ]>oisoiious gases and fumes. Tlie danger may be very much 
reduced by proper factory sanitation, such as Jl) condensation; (2) 
alisorption by water or chemicals; (3) destructive distillation bv heat 
in a closed vessel; (4) combustion of gases that can be burnecl; (6) 
funded ventilation and the discharge of gases into the air at a great 
height In addition to these precautions much attention must be 
paid on the part of the operatives themselves to pnersonal hygiene and 
the use of respirators. Many of the employees in so-callen danger- 
ous trades do not always avail themselves of the safeguards offered 
and are oposed to the use of respirators. ^ We shall first briefly enu- 
merate the \oss injurious, but nevertheless irritating, gases and iiim^, 
like sulphur dioxide^ hydrcx*holic acid, and niti-ous fumes, ammonia 
and ddoriiie, which m small amounts cau<^ more or less irritation of 
the air passages and a tickling cough, while in a more concentrated 
form they are productive of acute and chronic catarrhs and constitu- 
tional symptoms 

SULPHUR DIOZIDB. 

TIlis gas is believed to l)e a blood poison, on account of its affinity 
for oxygen. It is evolved in smelting works, match factories and in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. It is is also used as a bleaching 
agent for cotton goods and straw hats and in the preparation of hops 
and dried fruit. The employees, if not priniarilv in ffood health, are 
said to suffer from respiratory and digestive aisoraers, heartburn, 
and pain in the stomach, and are fi*equently sallow and anirmic. A 
gradual tolerance may be established, and the danger is very^ slight 
if free ventilation is provided. When evolved in the open air, and 
hence largely dilute<I, it does not produce any injurious effects^ excont 
in very susceptible {lersons; indeed, the {leople around Vesuvius told 
I)oclor De Chaumont that the sulphur fumes are good for their 

health. 

Hie Massachusetts board of health found that, in the straw-hat 
factories visited in Massachusetts, " the employees are exjwsed to the 
sulphur fumes only when the doors are owned for the removal of the 
9tock; but they do not enter until the lumea have escaped or have 
been driven out" The men do not wear respirators in this or the 
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other process of bleaching, which is done by immersion of the stock 
in a chemical water bath. The men who were interviewed state that 
^ neither process causes anything more than a temporary irritation 
of the throat, and that many of them have worked in this department 
for many years."* 

HYDROGHLORIO ACm. 

Ilydrochloric-acid vapors are evolved from alkali works and in 
Ihe pickling process of galvanizing works or otherwise, and^ upnrt 
from being destructive to vegetation around the immediate vicinity, 
are also very irritating, and even in small volumes may produce in- 
flammation of the eyes and of the respiratory passages. In a more 
concentrated form they have produced caustic effects on the tips and 
ed^es of the tongue, ulcerations of the nasal wall and throat, bron- 
chial catarrh, pneumonia, difficult breathing, and stupor. Lehmann * 
considers the extreme limit to which these vapors may be contained 
in the air 0.1 of volume per 1,000, and relates a case where even 0.5 

Eer 1,000 produced unpleasant symptoms in a robust man. Petten- 
offer,^ on the other hand, states that as much as 1 part per 1,000 
can be borne by those accustomed to it The workmen m miivanizing 
works are also subjected to fumes arising from the sai ammoniac 
thrown upon the molten zinc. These fumes are to some more in- 
supportable than the acid fumes. Persons with bronchial troubles 
are often obliged to discontinue the work. In an investigation of 
three galvanizing establishments in Boston, the Massachusetts board 
of health found that in two the ventilation was efficient and the 
fumes were rapidly carried off. '^ The workmen in all three, about 
60 in all, appeared to be in good health, and asserted that beyond 
sneezinfi; and coughing at times they suffered no inconvenience or 
discomfort." 

SULPIIURIO AND NITRIO ACID. 

The fumes of sulphuric and nitric acids probably produce similar 
effects. Eulenberg* believes, however, that the fumes of sulphuric 
acid produce no special bad effects, because they sink very readily 
and have a great affinity for the water in the air, so that thev reach 
the system m a highly diluted form. He also points out that the 
nitrous fumes generated by contact of nitric acid with metals are 
more injurious, in that they produce a special predisposition to bron- 
chitis, while pneumonia ana diseases of the eye have also been at- 
tributied to these gases. 

The workmen should be instructed to avoid the fumes as much as 
possible and to anoint the lips and nose within and without several 
times a day. Protection should be afforded by ample ventilation, and 
all processes involving the evolution of irritating or poisonous fumes 
should be carried on m the open air or in open ^leds. 

•Report of the State Board of liealth of MnsBncliiiiiotts ui>on the satiitary 
condition of factories, workalioiw, etc., Boston, 1007, p. 114. 
^I^hmann: Archiv. fuer Hygiene, vol. x. 
•Cited by Harrington. 
'Eulenbergf Gewerbehyglene, p. 143. 
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According to tho Mnssachiisetts board of health « the corrosive 
acids are made in such a way that prnctjcally no fumes whatever 
escape, the work being inclosed from beginning to end. In one of 
the largest chemical factories in Massachusetts, whore 300 men are 
employed, it is said that the workmen are exposed very little to 
poisonous or irritating fumes and dust or contact with poisonous or 
irritatinff substances. At certain points in the building acid fumes 
in consiucrable strength are constantly present, but at these points 
there is good overhead ventilation, ana the workmen are rarely 
obliged to approach very near. 

Ajnong the pro<Iucts or the al>ove-mentioned factories may be men- 
tioned hydrochloric, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, acetic acid, ammonia, 
sodium sulphite, sodium sulphate, alum, potassium cyanide, ferrous 
sulphate, and other iron ana sodium salts; also various salts of tin| 
nrsenic, antimony, zinc, copi)cr, etc. 

AMMONIA. 

Ammonia rarely causes nny serious disturbance, except a tempo- 
rary iritation of the resniratory tract, unless present in very large 
\oIumes. The amount which may be present, according to Lehmann, 
should not exceed 0.5 per 1,000. A largo volume has oeen known to 
cause indammation oi the eyes and bronchial catarrh, while still 

f locator concentrations, whicn fortunately are rare, may produce 
iflicult breathing and emphysema. 

CHIX)RJNB GAS. 

Chlorine gas is generally present in tlie manufacture of chlorinated 
lime, glaze<r bricks, and in bleaching operations, and is very apt to 
prtMluc^, when present in the proportion of 1 to 5 parts in 100,000 of 
air, a cachectic condition, asthma, bronchitis, caries of the teeth, and 
acne or pimpled upon the face, while in a more concentrated form — 
40 to GO parts in 100,000 — it produces a violent cough and extreme 
difficulty in breathing. 

Uirt describes these attacks as follows: 

In Rpite of the aid of the nuxUlarj respiratory muaclea the entrance of the 
air to the Iniii;a la Instifllcieiit, and the atarlng eyes, the Uvld )I|W, and the cold, 
riantmy i»crfi|iiratlf>ii plnhily ahow the mortal agony of the patient The palae 
la aniall and temi>erature docreaaod. Theae phenomena disappear npoa removal 
In the freah air, niul a few houra later the workman la foand enveloped In 
chlorine and hydroiiilorlc acid vn|>ora In hia accuatomed place In the factory. 
Ilie attncka aeem to be but rarely fatal, unleaa the volume exceeds 00 parts 
|ier 100,000. 

BLBACHINO ESTABLISH MKNTB. 

Tlie Mnssnchusetts board of health, in its summary of five bleach- 
eries, with about 1,200 employees. si>eaks approvingly of the general 
arrangements for ventilation, ana says: 

The odora of blenching powdera, although observable In each of the rooms 
where that anlmtance la employed, were In no case ao strong as to be diaa- 
grrenble or to cauac diacomfort. In one of the eatabliabmenta the peraons 
cxiHwed to the lint diiat which eaeai^ea during unballng and stitching together 
of the cotton cloth all looked pale and alckly. 

•Reiwrt of the State Board of Health of Mn<t»ichuaetts upon sanitary ooodl- 
dons of factories, workahopa, etc., 1007, p. 103. 
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IODINE AND BROMINE VAF0R8. 

Iodine and bromine vapors, may produce toxic symptoms. The 
fumes of iodihe are liable to cause catarrhal conditions of the nose, 
eyes, and air passages, and frequent headaches, while chronic iodine 

f>oisoning produces a cachectic condition, wasting of the testicles, and 
OSS of sexual power. Persons engaged in the mnnufnclure of bro- 
mine are said to suffer quite frequently with a form of bronchial i 
asthma, dizziness, and general weakness, while concentrated vapors { 
have been known to produce spasm of the glottis and suffocation. 

Bromine preparations are used to a considerable extent in photog- 
raphy. Schuler • describes three cases, one of which proved fatal, m 
men who prepared " brommetyl " from wood alcohol and sulphuric 
acid. In all of these three cases there were pronounced symptoms 
of nausea, spasms, and trembling of the extremities and diminished 
bodily temperature. 

TURPENTINE. 

Turpentine vapors in excess nmj produce gastric and pulmonary 
catarrn, slow and painful micturition and bloody urine, headache, 
roaring in the ears, and other nervous symptoms. Schuler observed 
among the workers in calico printing marked emaciation, loss of 
appetite, rapid pulse, and more or less lieadache, which he attributed 
to the turpentine vapors. In small doses no unpleasant symptons ai*e 
observed. The odor of violets in the urine is one of its remarkable 
effects. The use of impure turpentine for cleaning purposes has been 
known to produce' obstinate eczema of the hand. 

PETROLEUM. 

Concentrated vapors of coal are said to produce loss of sensation, 
and the workmen in refineries occasionally show symptoms like those 
observed in drunken persons, fall into a profound sleep, or suffer from 
loss of memory, dizziness, headache, and chronic bronchial catarrhs. 
Pustular, furuncular, and eczematous affections of the hands are also 
quite common in persons handling this and paraflin oil. The latter 
is also true of persons handling creosote and tar, unless protected by 
impermeable gloves. The dangers from explosions in the petroleum 
industry must also be guarded against 

BENZINE VAPORS. 

Doctor Neisser, in 1907, reports an instance where three laborei*s 
in a carpet-cleaning establishment in which large quantities of benzine 
had been used were found unconscious upon me Hoor and had to be 
restored bv oxygen inhalation. The toxic symptoms are similar to 
those produced by concentrated petroleum vapors, and the danger 
from explosions and fire are of course even greater. 

CARBON MONOXIDE. 

Carbon monoxide, or coal gas, when present in sufficient amount, 
paralyzes, so to speak, the rea corpuscles by depriving them of their 
oxygen and combining with the naemoglobin, which i-esults in de- 

• Deutadie VlertelJ. f. oeff. Ge8undUeiti)iletie, Ud. 31, p. UUG. 
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ficiency of oxygon in tlie blood and serious toxic symptoms, which 
mny end in dcntli by producing a raj)id parenchymatous degeneration 
of the liver, spleen, and heart. This gns is often present in gas and 
smelling works ami around coke or rhtiraml furna(*es, and one* fourth 
|)er r«»nt by vohnne in the air will produce toxic symptoms, and more 
tluin 1 per cent is rapidly fatal to animal life. The workmen some- 
times, though not as often as is supix)S(Hl, suffer from the chronic 
form of poisoning, such as headache, dizziness, slow pulse, anaemia, 
general debility, and diseases of the respiratory and digestive organs. 
The acute symptoms of coal-gas poisoning are increased respiration 
and pulse, violent headache, dizziness, and roaring in the ears. 
Hiese are soon followed by symptoms of depression, nausea and 
vomiting, numbness, drowsiness, muscular relaxation, paral^rsis, sigh- 
ing respiration, slowness of the pulse and feeble heart action, dila- 
tation of the pupils, diminished bodily temiK'rature, and, if continued, 
f*oiivulsions, stertorous breathing, and death by suffocation. If death 
does not occur, the patient is apt to suffer for some time from head- 
arhe, physical and mental depression, paralysis of speech and of the 
sphincters, convulsive twitching, and general muscular weakness, 
while pleurisy and pneumonia are also frequent, 

CARIU)N1C-Acm GAS. 

The chronic effect of carl)onic-acid gas has already been alluded 
to. Well sinkers and miners are occasionally suffocated, owing to 
the presence of a large volume of this gas evolved from tne soil and 
which has collected in deep shafts. It is one of the constituents of 
the ^^ choke damp" in the mines and also present in cellars. It is 
also a nrodiict of fermentative processes, and the ano'inic and de- 
liilitateu conditions of miners, vintnei*s, distillers, brewers, and yeast 
makers is l)elieved to be partly due to an excess of caroonic acid, 
which diminishes the amount ot oxygen in the air. The acute symp- 
toms are loss of consciousness and Icx^Mnotion, generally prece<led by 
difficulty in breathing, headache, depression, drowsiness or mental 
excitement, sometimes convulsions. Prompt removal of the patient 
into fresh air will lead to rapid recovery. 

CARDON iMsn.rinDK. 

Carbon disulphide is usimI in certain prore«;ses in the manufacture 
of %*ulcanizeil india rublior, and also in the extraction of fa(s« and may 
pi-oduce in those constantly exiKised to it headache, dizziness, im- 

S aired vision, pains in the liinli«^ fonnication, sleeplessness, nervous 
epression, loss of appetite, etc. Sometimes, according to Delpech 
and Ilirt, there is cough, febrile attacks, deafness, diflicult breathing, 
loss of memory, paralysis of the legs and lower part of the body. 
\oxi of sexual power, which has been preceded by increased sexual 
appetite and mental exaltation. 

NAPHTHA. 

Naphtha is used in the same industries, and it is not improbable 
that the symptoms are produced by the combined influence of the 
two fumes. At all events, there are a number of authenticated cases 
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of acute naphtha poisoning characterized by dyspncea, dizziness, and 
mental confusion, with vomiting, palpitation of the heart, and hem- 
orrhages in the fatal cases. Necropsies reveal evidence of fatty 
degeneration of the heart, liver, kidneys, and other parts. The 
cleaners of woolen goods, etc., with naphtha not infrequently suffer 
from dizziness, nausea, vomiting, headache, sleeplessness, hysteria, 
and symptoms resembling alcoholic intoxication. {See also Dyeing 
and cleansing.) 

NITBOBENZOL. 

Nitrobenzol, which is used in making aniline and in the manu- 
facture of roburite and other explosives, produces headache, dyspnoea^ 
drowsiness, dizziness, nausea and vomiting, great depression, stupor, 
and often terminates fatally. 

The majority of workers in dinitro compounds in Groat Britain • 
are anaemic and suffer from difficulty in breathing and general wealc- 
ness. They are subject to a biweekty medical inspection and are 
enjoined (1) not to touch these compounds witli bare hands; (2) to 
keep the feet in good condition (a) by bathing, (b) bv shoes in good 
repair; (3) avoidance of alcoholic beverages; and (I) by thorough 
washing of the hands before eating and change of clothing upon 
quitting the work. 

DYEING AND GLBAN8ING. 

Among the chemical substances employed are naphtha, gasoline, 
wood alcohol, ammonia, various acids, bleaching agents, iron, cop|)cr, 
and other salts, aniline dyes and other dyestuffs. 

The Massachusetts board of health reported of one large estab- 
lishment investigated: 

In the naphtha-cleansing department, In spite of mechanical ventilation, there 
is a strong odor of naphtha, and all of the men here employed are pale and 
some of them very markedly sick looking.^ In the room In which the naphtha- 
cleansed goods are dried, at a temt)eruture of about 120* F., the naphtha funics 
are very strong. Although the men who bring in the goods remain but a few 
minutes, some have occasionally been temporarily overcome by the fumes and 
have shown the characteristic excitement and hysterical symptoms of naphtha 
Intoxication. At the time of visit, the man who does most of this work had 
been engaged thereat for three months and had experienced no ill effects. 

BUBDER INDUSTBY. 

The Massachusetts board of hcaltli investigated 14 ru1)ber factories 
with about 9,000 employees.^ It appears that naphtha has to a ^iV4it 
extent replaced the more dangerous carbon disulphide as a vulcanizing 
agent, and in 11 of the 13 factories visited the odor of naphtha was 
noted as only slight. In two factories it was stated that ^ a few girls, 
new to the work, show the effects of naphtha and suffer from headache 
and sometimes nausea and vomiting, out that such girls do not lon^ 
continue at the work. Naphtha fumes sometimes bring about a condT 
tion which much resembles alcoholic intoxication, and which occui*s 
most often in the room whei-e rubber is spread upon cloth. New men are 

•01 ted by Neisser, 1907, p. 79. 

* Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 1007, p. 109. 

• Beport of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 1907, p. 113. 
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especialljT susceptible, but even old hands have sometime to leave their 
work at times for a breath of fresh air. * * * In 6 of the factories 
where litharge is handled, no history could be obtained of any case of 
knd poisoninfT. In two it was stated that cases occur, but not ofton. 
All of the ostablislmients, with one exception, were found to be well 
lighted and adequately ventilated." 

PATEMT-rjtATIIER IMODSTRr. 

The fumes of naphtha, amyl acetate, and wood alcohol, which are 
given off in the manufacture of patent leather, are dangerous. While 
no exact data are available, it is admitted by those in authority that 
many cm(>h)^vees can not do the work on account of inability to witli- 
atancl tlieir influences. 

ANILINE VAPOR. 

Aniline vapor is dancrerous to health when present in the air to the 
extent of 0.1 per cent. 1 1 irt describes an acute form of poisoning from 
aniline vapor, which usually results fatally. ^The workman falls 
suddenly to the ground, the skin is cohl and pale, the face is cyanotic 
(bluish discoloration of the skin), the breath has tlie odor of aniline, 
the respiration is slowed, and the pulse increased. The sensation 
diminishes from the beginning of the attack, gradually entirely dis- 
appears, and death follows in a state of profound stupor.''^ 

The milder forms are characterized by laryngeal irritation, loss of 
appetite, headache, giddiness, and weakness, with a rapid, small, and 
irregular pulse, and diminished sensibility of the skin. In some 
instances miort convulsions have occurred. Prompt fresh-air treat- 
ment is absolutely essential. . 

The chronic lorm of aniline poisoning may affect the central 
nervous system, and cause lassitude, headache, roaring in the ears, 
motor or sensory disturbance, or it may pro<luce di^stive derange- 
ments such as eructations, nausea, and vomiting, or it may affect the 
skin bv causing eczeniatous or pustular eruptions and even well- 
defined ulcers. Doctor Neisser (1907) reports a number of such cases 
either in aniline factories or in dyeing works. 

The medical insjMH'tcir of Clayton, England, has presented a very 
interesting report' on the effects of aniline oil in black aniline dyeing 
works, and also the effects upon the skin of chromic acid and tlie 
bicliromates of potassium ana sodium in these establishments. He 
visited 20 establishments and examined 200 employees, many of whom 
suffered from anirmia, headache, digestive derangements, heartburn, 
dizziness, palpitation of the heart, loss of will power, and excessive 
mucous secretions, all of which were attributed to the toxic efftvts of 
aniline, lie recommends as safeguards: (1) Mechanical suctional 
ventilation {a) at the machines whei*e the cloth is being dye<l, (h) at 
the machines where the cloth passes through the bichromate solution, 
and (c) at points where there is danger from the chromate dust; (2) 
protective clothing, and frequent washing of the working suits lockers, 
and dressing rooms for street clothing; (3) special lunch rooms; (4) 
suitable wash rooms.* 



• Noipwr, p. 7R. 11)07. 
».n(od hy NelPJior. p. 74. 
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^ WOOD ALCOHOL. 

Vapors from varnishes have been known to produce blindness, due 
to innammation of the nerves behind the eyeball^ and partial atrophy 
of the optic nerve. Similar effects follow the mteiTial use of wood 
alcohol, and even fatal cases have been reported in consequence of its 
substitution for pure alcohols. Doctor Neisser, in 1907, reports a lar^o 
number of eczematous afFcctions of the hands, arms, and face in 
furniture polishers (" polisher's itch "), which may possibly be caused 
by some of the impure alcohols. 

OHROMB FIGMENTS. 

In the manufacturing and handling of chrome pigments, as in tan- 
neries and various leather industries, a dust or vapor is involved 
which causes inflammation of the eyes and even ulceration of the 
nasal septum and elsewhere. 

QUININB. 

Quite a large percentage of the persons employed in the manufac- 
ture of quinine suffer from a dry form of eczema of the hnnds and 
face, which is claimed to bo directly due to emanations from the boil- 
ins^ solution, as the disease disappears if the work is given up. 

In the so-called " polisher's itch " and in the effcct^s produced by 
chrome and quinine the use of rubber gloves and annointing the 
skin with some clean oil or grease have been found most useful. 

MANGANESE. 

According to Doctor Neisser (1007)* a small percentage of the 
workers in manganese mills and dry pigments are affected with head- 
ache, dizziness, loss of appetite, constipation, loosening of the teeth, 
muscular pains, and general debility. 

BRASS FOUNDERS. 

The workers in brass foundries inhale a metallic dust or vapor of 
zinc or copper, or ])erhaps of both, which has given rise to a train of 
symptoms described as ^^ brass founders' ague/' The illness attacks 
about 75 per cent of those who are new to the work, or who resume 
work after an absence of a month or even a fortnic^ht There are 
more or less severe pains in the back, and general lassitude, which 
compels the patient to seek his bed. Usually after he has taken to his 
bed chilliness comes on, increasing to a aecided rigor and lasting 
fifteen minutes or longer. In the course of an hour or less the pulse 
beats from 100 to 120 per minute, accompanied by a tormenting 
cough, corresponding headache, and soreness in the chest. After the 
lapse of a few hoiii*s free pcrsniration indicates the disappearance of 
the fever and the patient falls into a deep sleep, from which he 
awakens with perhaps only a slight headarhe and lassitude. Tn 
England the men who suffer this way drink freely of milk and pro- 
mote vomiting — perhaps the be.st treatment for copper or zinc poison- 
ing. A chronic form of zinc or copper poisoning, characterized by 
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oversciisibility^ formication, and burning of the skin of the lower ex- 
tremities, tactile and motor disturbance, anosmia, cough^ headache, 
neuralgia, digestive disturbance, and progressive emaciation, is saia 
to occur among men who have worked for a numl)er of years in brass 
foiindrie*;. At present it is not jKissible to say whether the symptoms 
of brass founders' ague arc due to the cop|)cr, zinc, or arsenic, or a 
rombinatioti of all three. Some autliora believe it to be a specific 
infection. 

ARSENICAIi rUBIES. 

Arsenical fumes uro frequently given off in smelting processes, 
especially copper works, and, like Uiose of arseniurettea nydro|[;en, 
may give rise to jaundice, headache, nausea, stiffness of the joints, 
general anirmia, discomfort, and malnutrition. Wlien inhaled in con- 
centrated doses the fumes produce symptoms of nausea, vomiting, 
languor, drowsiness, rapid pulse, frequent micturition, and bloouy 
urine. In serious cases tlie pulse l)ecoines small and thready, skin cold 
and clammy, and death ensues with evident signs of cardiac paralysis. 

MRRCURT. 

Tlie most important of the poisonous vai)ors in connection with 
danjronius trades are mercury and phosphorus. Workers in mercury 
suffer greatly from the effects of mercurial ))oisoning, such as saliva- 
tion, tremor and nervous symptoms, and many fall victims to pul- 
monary tul)erculosis. Miscarriages among the iemale employees are 
very common. These effects, according to Renk,* are due to the in- 
halation of mercurinl vapors in badly ventilated workshops, while 
Wt>llner attributes them to tlie inhalation and swallowing of fine 
merrurial dust. Uf 7.221 anirror maket*s at Furth during the year 
1SH.X not less than 2,457, or 31 per cent, were taken sick, and of these 
150 |M'r cent suffered from mercurial poisoning. This danger has been 
practically eliminated in the mirror industry, out it is still pronounced 
in the manufacture of felt, thermometers, barometers, dry electric 
Imtteries, and bronzing. In Euro|)e i)ersistent efforts are being made 
to reduce the danger in these industries to a minimum, and some of the 
felt f«tal)lishuients no lonpr use the pi'climinarv treatment of the hair 
with mercuric nitrate. The 04 cases reiKirted in Great Britain in 
inOC and cited by Neisser occurred as follows: Manufacturers of 
eleitric meters, 17; thermometei-s, etc., 16; felt and fur industry, 13; 
gilding, 7; chemical works, 7; p<iwder works, 8; lithography, 1. 

As preventive measures may l>e mentioned the tollowin^: (1) 
(liange of clothing before and* after work; (2) weekly washing of 
the working clothes; C^) systematic and frequent washing of the 
IuiihK we<'kly sulphur Imths or fre<]uent general baths, and garbling 
at the close of work with a solution of i)ermanganate of pota<*siuin: 
(4) limit of work to eight hours |)er day and thorough ventilation 
of the rfH>nis — o|)en doors and windows; (.5) frequent cleaning of 
l1<NU*s with damp sawdust and sprinkling with a solution of ammonia. 

•Renk Arbelteii aiis deni k. k. lS(*!«un<Uipltmint«. V. p. 113. 
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PHOSPHORUS. 



In the manufacture of phosphorus matches white and red phos- 

f horns have been used. The danger consists in the inhalation of the 
umes when the white substance iq used, while the red or amorphous 
phosphorus is neither poisonous nor easily inflammable. The gas 
smells like garlic. The toxic symptoms in the acute form are difficult 
breathing and a feeling of intense anxiety. The fumes are only given 
off when the air contains moistura. The milder effects of phosi)horus 
consist of gastric and bronchial catarrhs, anicmia, and malnutrition, 
followed occasionally by a painful inflammation of the bones of the 
lower or upper jaw, due to the local action of the phosphorus, and 
often beginning in carious teeth or in the alveolar process of missing 
teeth, inie disease may develop during the first months, but generally 
not until four or five years after the beginning of the employment, 
and carious teeth, with toothache, are among the first symptoms, fol- 
lowed by swelling of the glands of the neck, alveolar abscesses, and 
necrosis of the jaws. Formerly from 11 to 12 per cent of the employees 
suffered. Since the use of red or amorphous phosphorus the danger 
has been greatly reduced. Only about 2 per cent of the operatives are 
now atta^ed. 

Doctor Neisser reports that during the year 1906 several cases of 
phosphorus necrosis occurred in German match factories, in whidi 
the use of white phosphorus was promptly stopped. 

The medical inspectors of Great Britain, from October 1, 1900, to 
October 1. 1905, reported only 11 cases of phosphorus necrosis, the 
reduction oeing attributed to improved f actorv sanitation. 

The medical inspector of Belgium (quoted by Doctor Neisser, page 
71) reports that during the last six years only one case of necrosis 
occurred, and the morbidity of the employees m match factories has 
also decreased coincident with factory dinitation, as sliown by the 
following figures: 



AnployMi 

Bmployeei examined 

Apperently heelUiy employeei 

Sick employeei 

DeeUis 



1908. 



i,n4 

7.061 
767 
887 
401 



1904. 



1,182 

8,511 

1»066 

127 

183 



1906. 



1,228 
9,008 
1.061 
166 
(•) 



• Doctor NelsBer etatee that the records do not diBcloae the fact whether or not there 
were any deatha during lOOS. 

The use of respirators, thorough ventilation, the disengagement of 
turpentine vapors to promote rapid drying and strict cleanliness, such 
as ablution of the hands, change of clothing, and gargling with weak 
alkaline solutions before eating and drinking are still in order as pi*o- 
ventive measures. 

BBBT-SUOAR INDUfi'mY. 

In the beet-sugar industry^ especially when the diffusion method is 
employed, an explosive mixture containing probably carbureted 
hyarogen has proved a source of danger to the operatives, and the 
waste waters are believed to be also a menace to public health. 
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CSnAirm VI. 

OOOUPATIONS INTOLYINQ THB INHALATION OF ORGANIO QABWB 

AND VAPOR& 




remains an open question. Many authors insist that the olfactory or- 

Sans are alone offended, and point to the mortality statistics, which in- 
icate that the average age of such employees is quite htgn. Others 
hold Uiat weaklings rarely engase in sudi occupations, and that the 
eflluviai consisting, as the^ do, oiammonia and sulphureted gases, are 
fully as injurious as the inhalation of sower air, wnich, judginff irom 
experiments in animals, would appear to increase the Busceptibuity to 
infectious diseases by diminishing the power of resistance. Stift main- 
tains that hydrosen and ammonium sulphides, chiefly derived from 
decomposition of animal matter and usuallv present in privy vaults, 
cesspools, and sewers, are blood poisons when present to the extent 
of about 1 : 4.000 volumes per 100. The same author believes that the 
inhalation of sulphureted hydrogen affects directly the terminal fila- 
ments of the pneumogastric nerve, and through these sets up an irrita- 
tion of the respiratory and cardiac centers — in fact, of the entire 
medulla oblongata — ^and if continued sufficiently long induces paraly- 
sis of this function. 

In sewer air the danger is intensified bv the excess of carbonic-acid 
gas and deficiencv of oxycen, and special precaution should be taken 
to exhaust the foul air hefore sewer employees or scavengers are 
allowed to descend. 

The general effects of the foul odors upon tliose unaccustomed to 
work in the so-called ^' offensive trades " are nausea, vomiting, head- 
ache, loss of appetite, diarrhea, a seneral depression, and weakness. 
It is true the workmen become graaually accustomed to these emana- 
tions without any apparent injury, but even this does not justify the 
assumption that they are of no consequence. 

Every community provides for the collection and disposal of dead 
animals, which is usually done by contract, and the animals are taken 
to some point beyond the town hmits, flayed, and worked up, so as to 
utilize the skin, hair, bones, fats, horns, etc. There is, however, a 
certain element of danger from the transmission of infectious diseases 
like anthrax, glanders, and tuberculosis, and hence all such work 
should be done under strict sanitary control. 



Chapter VII. 

OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING I^POSURB TO EXTREMES OF HEAT, SUD- 
DEN CHANGES, AND ABNOIUIAL ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

Exposure to extremes of heat and sudden changes is iniurious and 
predisposes to a number of diseases. Stokers, cook5^ bakers^ black- 
smi^s, firemen, etc, are very apt to suffer from heat exhaustion and 
thermic fever (sunstroke). The duration of life is low, and rheunia* 

& Doc 644» 60-2 
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tism, eczema, catarrhal affections, pneumonia, and diseases of the heart 
are auite common. Sailors, farmers, motormen, conductors, teamsters, 
coaaimen, and many others are often exposed to sudden changes in 
the weather, and suffer quite frequently trom rheumatism, catarrhal 
affections, pneumonia, and Bright's disease. 

The effects of both neat and cold are intensified by extreme humid- 
ity in the atmosphere, and special precautions are necc&iary ui>oii hot 
and sultry days and in cold, raw weather. Occupations involving ex> 
posure to dampness, especially when performed indoors, are injurious, 
necause a cold, damp air abstracts an undue amount of animal heat 
from the body, lowers the power of resistance, and predisposes to 
catarrhal and rheumatic diseases. It is a well-known fact that damp 
houses favor the development of consumption. 

CAISSON DISEASE. 

The effects of compressed air on workmen in tunnels, caissons, deep 
mines, and diving bells were formerly attributctl solely to incrciisod 
atmospheric pressure, in oonscqueiicc of which it was believed that 
the blood received not only an excess of oxygen, but by reason of the 
abnormal pressure was driven from the surface to the internal or^ii, 
causing congestion, especially of the central nervous system. It is 
now held that, while increased atmospheric pressure is capable of 
producing characteristic effects upon tJie circulation, such as pallor 
of the skin, ringing in the ears, bulging and possiblv rupture of the 
ear drums, the most serious symptoms ni*e pi*Oiluce(l when the pres- 
sure is too rapidly increased or removed by a faulty method of " lock- 
ing in " and " loddnc out" 

A commission of Belgian medical experts examined 166 caisson 
workers before and aft^r their work, the shift lasting from eight to 
twelve hours, and found (1) that the blood-making function, as 
shown by the haemoglobin contents, was actually increased during 
their work; (2) that so long as the pressure does not increase be- 
yond 8 atmospheres (45 pounds) the men feel perfectly well and 
perform their labor with more ease and even less fatigue than under 
normal atmospheric pressure; (3) that men of temperate habits, 
with a sound neart, lungs, and nervous system, suffer no injurious 
effects, and none othera should be employed; (4) the real injury 
is done by a sudden removal of atmospheric pressure in a hasty 
^^ locking-out " process, for which the workmen are often to blame. 

The general rule in '^ locking out " should be to allow at least one 
minute for each 6 pounds of prei>sui*e within the chanil>cr. 

The symptoms of so-called caisson disease are rarely observed until 
the pressure equals 20 pounds, and usually do not appear for some 
minutes or hours after emerging. In addition to the symptoms 
already mentioned, there may be hemorrhage from the nose, mouth, 
and eare; headache, dizziness, rapid pulse, sweating, severe pain in 
the back, extremities, or region of Ihe stomach, and vomiting. Par- 
tial deafness and symptoms of motor paralysis, more or less genenil, 
but most frequentl3r confined to the lower extremities, are frecpiently 
observed. Cases with pronounced head and spinal symptoms usually 
prove fatal. The niiluer cases, as a rule, recover sooner or later, 
although the muscular pains and paralytic symptoms may pet*sist for 
weeks, or even longer. 
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Chapter VI IL 

Ol^riTPATfONfl INVOLVING CONSTflAINRD ATTITIJDFW. 

Tlio cifcets of a coiisiraiuod position, combined with a sedentary 
lifo, nre very injurious. Tins is especially seen in weavei-s, sIuk*- 
mnkers, engravers, wiUcliniakers, tailors, lithographers, etc, all of 
whom are obliged^ to assume a more or less constrained attitude, 
which interferes with a proper distribution of Uie blood supply and 
is lial>lo to be followed by internal congestions. But pernaps the 
grentost harm results from deficient movement of the chest and con- 
sequent interference with normal respiration. As a matter of fact, 
many of (liese artisans suffer fnun plithisis, constipation, dyspepsia, 
and hemorrhoids, and all have a low average duration ox life. 

Among the apprentices of bakers, dofonnities such as ^flat foot^ 
and " knock-knee " and varicose veins of the lower extremity are fre- 
quently seen, as the result of being on their feet too long. * Varicose 
veins and ulcers are cpiite common among motormen ana con<luctors, 
while bakers, cabinetmakers, and olhei*s are also very liable to de- 
velop abnormal curvature of fho spine. 



ClIAPTBn IX. 

OCCI'PATrONR INVOLVING OVKUKXKIUUSB OP PAIITS OP TUB 

IU>I>Y. 

Amouj^ the diseases due to the excessive use of certain nnist^les may 
lie metitione<l the alfei'tion called " writer's cramp," which is a con- 
vulsive affei^fion of the fingers. Similar fatigue neuroscfl^ character- 
\zvi\ by hH*alixeil paralysis and twitching, are ol)serve<l in copyists, 
tyiiewrrters telegraph operators, pianists, violinists, engravei*s, n^am- 
stressi»s, cigar makei's, etc. 

Pulmonary emphvsema is quite i*t>mmon among |)erformers on 
wind instruments, boiler makers' deafness and mill ofieratives' deaf- 
ness may also be mentioned. The former is believed to \>c due to their 
cronstant exposure to an atmosphere in a state of violent vibration, 
while the latter affection is characterized by an inability to hear dis- 
tainctly except during a noise. Public s|)eakers and singers arc apt 
to suffer from chronic affections of the throat and (mralysis of tiie 
vocal chords, and watchniakei*s, engravers, and seamstresses, as well 
as all others who use their eyes unon minute objects, are more liable 
to suffer from nearsightedness antl other visual defects. 

Tobacco testers are apt to suffer from nervous symptoms and seri- 
ous visual defects, and tea tasters soon l>ei*ome the victims of muscu- 
lar tremblings and other nervous symptoms, tlie result of a chronic 
" theine intoxication." 

CnAPTRR X. 
OlXMTPATlONS INVOLVING KXI*OSURH TO MACHINERY. KTa 

I-afe insurance and accident policy statistics plainly indicate the 
danger of occupations which involve contact witn machinery. This 
may lie the result of individual carelessness or the nefi^ligence of 
otheiN. Not infrequently accidents are the result of boiler cxplo- 
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sions, circular saws, belting, and flying fragments, and are due to a 
lack of proper safety devices. As might te expected, many of the 
accidents befall children and inexperi^iced persona and take place 
at night or in badly lighted establishments. Roth calls attention to 
the accident stati^ics of the German Empire for 1897,* which 
clearly indicate that accidents increase with mental and muscular 
fatigue. Upon the assumption that there is one accident for every 
three working hours during the year, the average number of indus- 
trial accidents in the forenoon between 6 and 9 o'clock was 1.10; 
between 9 and 12 o'clock, 2.26; in the afternoon between 12 and 3 
o'clock it was 1.02 ; between 3 and 6 o'clock, 2.11. 

Professor Imbert at the International Congress for Hygiene and 
Demo^aphy at Brussels, 1903, from an abundance of statistical 
material arrived at a similar conclusion. According to Rubner^ 
of 100 accidents, 41 befell children under 15 years of age, 36.4 befell 
persons between 16 and 26 years of ac^e, 13.1 befell persons between 
26 and 40 years of age, and 9.5 l>efcll pci*sons between 40 and 00 
years of age. The upper extremities were involved in 87 per cent of 
the cases, the lower extremities in 7.5 per cent, and the head and 
trunk in 6.5 per cent During the year 1899 there were in English 
factories 301 fatal and 19,321 nonfatal accidents, all attributable to 
machinery moved by mechanical power.' 

Swiss statistics show that among 1,000 workingmen accidents occur 
as follows:' CSotton spinnei*s, 2.22; millers, 28; paper manufac- 
turers, 31.1; carpenters, 35.2; locksmiths, 46.9; browei's, 66.7; masons, 
80.5; blacksmiths, 93.1; metal workers, 102.1 1 molders, 132.2. 

According to the New York State statistics, cited by Hoffman,* 
for the five years ending with 1905, there occurred in the metal trades 
in that State 8,456 accidents, of which 135, or 1.6 per cent, were 
fatal, 6,397 caused temporary disablement, and 1,306 resulted in per- 
manent disablement In the chemical industries during the same 
period there occurred 1,339 accidents, of which 33, or 2.5 per cent, 
were fatal. Of the total number 91.1 per cent caused temporary 
disablement, and 6.3 per cent permanent aisablement. 

Many of the accidents to metal workers, masons, miners, weavers, 
etc, befall the eye, and Magnus attributes 8.5 per cent of all cases ox 
blindness to accidents. 

Of 48,262 accidents among British miners from 1884 to 1898| not 
less than 2,506, or 5.19 per cent, affected the eye.' 

GOAL MINING. 

The mining of coal is, even under the best conditions, one of the 
most dangerous industries. A report of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey ' shows the number of men killed for each 1,000 employe 

•Brmuedimg durcli Berufsarbelt, Internat Kongress fuer Hygleue uud 
Deinograpbie, Berlin- 1907, Band 11. p. 618. 

» Lehrbuch der Hygiene, dtb ed. I^eipzig & Wleu, 1809-1000, p. 701. 

« Dangerous Trades, Oliver, p. 203. 

'Bergey's Principles of Hygiene, 1004, p. 270. 

• Bulletin of tbe Bureau of Labor No. 78, September. 1008. 

t Oliver, p. 770. 

' CoaKMine AccldentB ; Tbelr Causes and Prevention. A preliminary Statis- 
tical Report United SUtea Geological Survey, 1007. 
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in the nnit<^ States and in the four leading European countries, the 
figures being averages for five years. 

Vumber of men kWed for each J, 000 men employed— Avtragf for fve year9. 
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The following tAbIc from Uie same report shows the number of 
deaths from accident for every 1,000,000 tons of coal mined : 

Vumhtr of men kWed in ooal mines per 1,000,000 ion» of ooel prodmoH* 



TCAT. 


United 

StAtCt. 


Great 
BrlUln. 


B«lilam. 


Vnaoo^ 


1901 


6.79 
6.62 
6.24 
6.97 
6.67 




6.06 
6.66 
6.64 
4.96 


44.10 


1900 


•4.70 
4.41 
4.64 

4:ti 


.9 


1901 


4.66 


1906 


4.17 


1906 









•ATcriip*. 1804 to 1003. 

Tlie causes of the fatal and nonfatal accidents in the coal mines of 
the United States in 1D06 were as follows: 

Causes of coaUmtne accidents in ihe Uniied States, fOOB. 



Accldmtii diM 



iQJorad. 



Om and dmrt ciplmlons 

pDwdrr rx pk Hthiti^ 

Ptillii of niof ttn<l cool . . . 
other cauaei 




An exhaustive analysi.s of mining accidents in the German Empire 
will l>e found in the Statistik dcr lOiappschafts-Berufscenossenschaft 
fur das l>eul8i*lio Itcich, Berlin, 1897. The total number of persons 
insured for one year during the period covered (October 1, 1885, to 
I)eceinl)er 31, 1804) by the work was 3,023,175; the total number of 
accidents of all kinds notified was 278,371, distributed as follows: 

Total number of accidents of all kinds notified^ 



ClaM ol ocrldenta. 



Ftetal arrUlenU 

ArrtilentA caofllnf total p<>riniini*nl dl«i«l>ntiv .. 
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1.477 

14. »7 

6.164 



61.679 
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The causes of the fatal and serious accidents as calculated per 1,000 
employees are given as follows: 

Falls of rock, coal, fallina bodies, etc 8.44 

Transport, haulage, winding, loading, etc 2.28 

Falls irom ladders, steps, or other heights .80 

B<zplosions .78 

Machinery In motlpn, motors, etc .61 

Molten metal, hot and corrosive fluids, poisonous gases .12 

Miscellaneous ^ . 74 

Total 8. 74 

Mr. Henry Louis, in commenting upon these statistics in Oliver's 
^ Dangerous Trades," page 516, says : 

Forty-one and six-tenths per cent, or two-flftlis, of all the accidents could hnve 
been avoided by proper care and liitolllRcnt thought on the part of all con- 
cerned, and, in the second place, fully one-third of the accidents can be ascrllK'd 
to the fAults of the victims themselves. 

According to Revue Scicntifique' during the past fifty years there 
were no less than 603 mine explosions in Europe, with a loss of over 
6,000 lives. The number of men killed in the coal mines of the United 
States is appalling, amounting to 22,840 during 'the seventeen years 
ending with 1906. In 190G the total killed was 2,061 and aI)out 5,000 
injured. 

In the introduction to the Report of the United States Geological 
Survey, alreadv cited, on "Coal Mine Accidejits: Their Cause and 
Prevention,"* Mr. Joseph A. Holmes says: 

The figures given in this report indicate that during the year 1006 nearly 7,000 
men were killed or Injured in the coal mines of this country, and that the 
number of these accidents caused directly or indirectly by mine explosions has 
been steadily increasing. « • • The increase both in the number and in 
the seriousness of mine explosioni in the United States during the past years 
may be expected to continue unless, through investigations made in the United 
States, such as have proved effective in other coal-producing countries, informa- 
tion can be obtained and published concerning the explosives used, the condi- 
tions under which they may be used safely in the presence of coal dust or gas, 
and the general conditions which uiake for health and safety in conl-uiining 
oi)eratlons. 

According to English data, cited by Frederick L. Hoffman (Qiiar- 
terly Publications of the American Statistical Association, December, 
1902, p. 178), " for the period 1800-1892, at ages 45 to 54, the general 
death rate of all miners was 19.G i)er 1,000, and of quarry men 25.3 
per 1,000. For coal miners alone the death rate at this age (^erioil 
was 19.4; for copper miners, 24.3; for tin mind's, 32.2, ami for lead 
miners, 23.9 per 1,000 — indications of nuito considerable diffcrcui'es in 
the mortality and specific disease liaoility of men engaged in the 
mining of coal and the different metals." 

While tuberculosis is comparatively rare among coal miners, an- 
thracosis (a lung disease produced by coal dust — ^" black lung"), 
miner's astnma, which is really a chi*onic bronchitis with emphysema, 
and simple chronic bronchitis are common affections. These diseases 
are largely influenced by defective ventilation, for (xreenhow has 
shown that in the operatives of well- ventilated mines there is no 
excess of pulmonary diseases.' 

• 187S, II, p. 765. 

* Page 4. 

'Qreenbow, third and fourth reiiort of the nietlleal ollicer of the privy couu* 
dl. 1800-1861. 
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Apart from large quantities of dust, the air of mines contains 
putrefactive gases from decomposing excrementitious matter, prod- 
ucts of combustion, especially cnri>onic-acid gas. which is also one of 
the constituents of the ^^ choke damp.'' In adaition to all this, the 
^ fire damp " (an explosive mixture of carbureted hydrogen with 
nhnospheric air in the proportion of to 10 volumes per cent) and 
the excessive tcni])orature, real hard work, constrained attitude, and 
careless use of explosives add very greatly to the danger of miners. 

Much can be done to prevent accidents by the introduction of safe 
hoisting cages, proper engineering, the use of suitable explosives, 
and acUHinate ins])ection laws, while Davy's safety lamps, incan- 
dcsc*ont electric liehts, and copious ventilation will serve to prevent 
explosions of fire damp and aid in the purification of the air. 

BAILWAT SEBVICB. 

Employees of the rai I vn^ service, owing to a life full of hardshios, 
ex{)osures, and resi)onsibihties, together with irregular habits, suner 
not only from accidents, but also experience more or less sickness, 
especially from rheumatic affections, diseases of the digestive and 
respiratory origans, and injuries and disturbances of the nervous sys- 
tem. Forty-eight per cent of the German railway employees in 1885 
were taken sick, as follows: Kheumatism, 8.18 per cent; digestive 
diseases, 11.12 per cent; respirntory diseases, 8.53 per cent; nervous 
diseases, 2.73 per cent The train hands suffered most, and the office 
employees, of course, the least. The percentage of the different classed 
of sick employees was as follows: 

Per cent of German railway employeeB taken sick, 1S8S and 1886, by oocupatians. 
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Iledinger* has called attention to the fact that only 8 i>er cent of 
the (}ernmn locomotive engineers have normal hearing, while G7 per 
cent of the engineei's and 30 per wnt of the firemen have very defect- 
ive hearing; 14.5 per cent of tlie track walkers also had defective 
hearing. The percentage in all innvased with the length of the serv- 
ice. Tlie most (*ommon affections were' catarrh of the internal and 
middle ear, which wen^ probably due to abrupt changes in tempera- 
ture. 

RAILWAY ACX;iI)KNT8. 

The reports • of the Interstate Commerce Commission indicate a 
constant iiicrense in tlie nuinl)er of injuries from railway accidents. 
The number of employees killed by accidents arising from the move- 

•Zeltscbft. des Verelns. d. ElsonbnhnvprwiiUunKen, 27, p. 25. 
*Tezt of the Nineteenth Annual Reixtrt on tbe Statistics of Rnlhvny9 In the 
United States for the year emUiis June 30. 1000. 
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inent of trains, locomotives, or cars, as distinct from those of other 
causes, in 1906, was 3,709, of whom 2,310 were trainmen, and 42,962 
injured, of whom 84,989 were trainmen. The number of &talities to 
trainmen in this class of accidents is nearly equally distributed among 
collisions, falling from trains, locomotives, or cars, and being struck 
by trains, locomotives, or cars. When all classes of employees are 
taken into account the last-named cause is responsible for the greatest 
number of fatalities. 

^ Of the fatalities to passengers, collisions account for more than 
any other single cause, alUiough the number due to jumping on or 
on trains, locomotives, or cars is nearly as ^eat. In the matter of 
injuries, however, collisions are far ahead, being responsible for more 
than 35 per cent of the total injuries to passengers. Taking both 
passengers and employees into account, it is seen that collisions are 
responsible for a much higher number or deaths and injuries than any 
other one class of accidents." * 



Rattioay accidentB for the years 1888 to 1906, 

[From the Nineteenth Annual Report of the Intentate Commerce Commlaslon on the 

StatUtics of Baliwaya In the United Btatea, p. 100.] 



Tear ending June 



1889 
1880 
1881 
1892 
189S 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
• 1902 
1903 
1901 
1906 
1906 



Employee!. 



Killed. 



2,070 
1.972 
2.461 
2.660 
2.664 
2,727 
1.828 
1.811 
1.861 
1.69S 
1.966 
2.210 
2.500 
2.676 
2.969 
8.606 
8.682 
8.861 
8.929 



Injured. 



20.148 
20.028 
22,896 
26,140 
28.267 
81.729 
28.422 
26,696 
29,096 
27.667 
81.761 
84,928 
89,648 
41,142 
60.624 
60,481 
67,067 
66,838 
76,701 



Paoengen. 



Killed. 



816 
810 
286 
298 
876 
299 
824 
170 
181 
222 
221 



249 



846 
856 

441 

687 
859 



Injured. 



2,188 
2,146 
2,426 
2,972 
8,227 
8,229 
8,084 
2.876 
2.878 
2,796 
2.946 
8,442 
4,128 
4,968 
6,688 
8,281 
9,111 
10.457 
10,764 



Other penona. 



Killed. 



2.897 
8.541 
8.698 
4.076 
4.217 
4,820 
4,800 
4,156 
4,406 
4,622 
4,680 
4,674 
6,066 
6,496 
5.274 
5.879 
5.978 
5.805 
6,380 



Injured. 



8,602 
4.186 
4,206 
4,769 
6.168 
6.485 
6,488 
6,677 
6,845 
6,269 
6,176 
6,265 
6,549 
7,209 
7,456 
7,841 
7,977 
8.718 
10,241 



ToUI. 



KlUcd. 



6,282 
6.823 
6.385 
7.029 
7,147 
7.846 
6,447 
6,186 
6,448 
6,487 
6,869 
7,128 
7,866 
8.466 
8,588 
9,840 

10.046 
9,703 

10,618 



Injured. 



26.309 
29,027 
88,881 
86.662 
40,898 
81,880 
88.748 
88,687 
86.781 
40,882 
44,690 
60.830 
68,889 
64.662 
76.668 
84.166 
86.008 
97,706 



In 1899 the English Government appointed a commission composed 
of members of the House of Lords and Commons, representatives of 
the railway companies, railway employees, experts, and government 
officials, with a view oi determining whether the accidents to railway 
einployees were so numerous as to constitute it a dangerous trade. 

The following table indicates that the employment of shunters 
(switchmen) is far more dangerous than any other occupation save 
seamen, and that the average work on railways is almost as dangerous 
as mining, and also illustrates the relative frequency of accidents in 
other occupations.^ 

* Nineteenth Annnal Report of the Interstate Commerce Oommlsslon on the 
Statistics of Railways In the United States, p. 112. 

* Dangerous Trades, Oliver, pp. 109, 200. 
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Wnmber of tmploy0e9 kUied and infured from all cam9e$ per ijOOO emplo i fod 

in vnrioHS occHpatiom. 



IndmiUy. 



InJariA, 



RftilwAy vrnrAtiU In ftettcrml, eiHadlnr contnirtora' meo, clcikt, and 

mct'lwiiUii 

OoodtfuanU And bmliomcii 

Femfttirat-way men or pUle Imyert 

Bbantera 



Men porters (niil way) 

BeADien (merrhiint •errlce) 

Goal minora: 

Underground 

Biirfiire 

ICcUlllleroui mines: 

Undenrroniid 

Borfuce 

ftiCtorlcn: 
Teitlle^ 

MaIcs 

Femsleii 

Mmilextil^- 

Miilrfl 

Femiileii 

BxImrUon of meniln (miilpii) 

Bbipbiilldlitf (tniilc«) 

Dock Iftborers , 




• Unknown. 
ACCIDBNT8 AND INJURIES. 

Tlie total number of deaths reported durins the census rear of 
1900 was 57,513, of which 43,414 were males and 14,099 were females, 
and the proportion of deaths from tliese causes in 1,000 deaths from 
all known causes was 57.6. In 1890 the corresponding proportion 
was 53.7. In the registration area the rate was 96 per 100,000 of 
jMipuhition. In 1890 tlie death rate was 91.9. The rate in the cities 
was soniowliat hi^licr than in rural districts, and the rate for males 
was about tliree times as higli (125.4) as it was among females (42.2) • 
This is simply due to the more sheltered position of females and 
because males alone are generally engaged in the more dangerous 
opei*ations. 

The following table shows for Uie registration area and its sub- 
diTisions th( 



Death fti/r from accidcnta ami irtjinivn thnhtff Ihff rrntif« year in each of 

three age groups pn iOOjfOO nf population^ 



ReylMnitkin ahhi. 


Under 16. 


16 to 41 


46Aadov«r. 


TMnl 


f7.0 


88.8 


100.6 






Um}r* 


86.4 
48 « 


148.7 

31.1 


338.8 


KrniiiU*ii , 


78.0 






CIUc« 


70 2 
89 5 
M 9 
CS 7 
806 
46 7 
68 2 
86.1 
60 3 
67 2 
72.7 
41.3 


94 3 

166 6 
SIS 
784 

122 8 
31 9 
73 1 

123.4 
359 
739 

12X1 
38.1 


163 8 


^Inlrn 


3M.7 


Femiiitt ' 

StBlefi 

Miilf^ 


80 1 

131.3 
187 8 


FcmftlM 


76.8 


atie* 


139 7 


Mnir* 


806.7 


Families 


77.9 


Itiml 


122 6 


Um\f9 


169 6 


FnBAlcs 


73.6 
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From this table we learn that the highest death rate from aoci- 
denta oocorred in persons 45 jrears and over, and the lowest in diil- 
dren under the age of 15, which indicates that employment in fac- 
toriea, minei, andworkshops influences to a great extent the number 
of acddento and injuries. The rates ioc females are the lowest in 
all three age groups, for reasons already assigned. Woman occupies 
a more favorable position even in childhood, on account of the more 
reckless disposition of boys, whose rates are probably increased by 
deaths from drowning, falls, burns, gunshot wounds, railroad acci- 
dents, eta 

An attempt to determine the number of persons injured to 1,000 
employed in the factories was made in the State of New York during 
1899. The data are based upon three months' observations in a 
selected list of factories, and are not regarded by the commissioner of 
labor and chief factory inspector of the State as absolutely accmnte. 

Vumber of persona infurcd to 1,000 employed. 



Indiutry. 



Olothinff, miUlnefy, laandrf, tto.. 

Leathtr. rubbtr. ptarl, etc 

Ttitnat..: 

Prlntlnff and alUsd tradat 

rood, tobacco, and llqtion 

Htont and olay prodttoti 

Wood 

Vutldlnf Indiiatry 

Mf tall, manhlnerf , and apiwratui. 

PiiblloutmUM 

pulp. p*P«r, and oardboard 

Ohamloau, otit, and txplodTM.... 



Number. 



1.85 

S.21 

8.91 

9.19 

11.61 

15. 1H 

lH.4:t 

2ti.-J0 

M.57 

37. -28 

41.46 

44.06 



Chapter XI. 

RMPrX)YMIQNT OP WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Tn the face of the many adverse circumstances under which lal)or 
is often porfoi*medj, it is but natural that the immature employees and 
females niiould suner most. The former not infrequently inherit a 
weak constitution or acquire it by insanitary homes and doAcient food, 
and qiiitd a ilumber are oblicod to cuter upon active work long l)efoi^ 
their uodies are sufficiently ueveloped. Quite apart from the tact that 
child labor is a menace to education, morals, and good citizenship, the 
effects of premotui^ and involuntary labor uiKm the health and 

|>hysical welfare of Uie child are exti^mely detrimental. Quetelet, in 
lis Physique Sociale, as early as 18G9 demonstrated that the muscles 
of the average child attain only at the a^ of 13 or 14 a certain amount 
of stixMigth and capacity for work. Up to this time the muscular 
flliors contain a larger percenta^ of water, and in consc(iiicncc arc very 
tender and immature. I>cmetjeff, cited by Kuhnor,* determined the 
lifting power of the arms and trunk at diffeixuil ages of the working 
claKHc'H to be as follows: 
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lAfUng jfower of the arms 0^4 trunk of the working claBSCM at different ogee. 



Ate. 



Hytntn 

It jciini 

mTmni 

ao io » jfftrt 



Kilo- 






K 
101 
128 
140 



Af«. 



80 to V> > (iini 
35 to 40 ymra 
40loGOyoiini 
fiOloflOyi'mni 



Kilo- 



160 
160 
149 
IM 



These figiu^es clearly indicate that Uie avernse boy at the age of 14 
possesses about one-half the muscular strengtn of an average adult 
lx»twoon 36 and 40 years of age. 

As a^ consequence of ]ni|)erfcct muscular development, it is not 
surprising tliat a large percentage of ^oung persons engaged in work- 
shops, factories, or even at the writing desk or merchant's counter, 
develop lateral curvature of the spine and other muscular deformities, 
not to mention general weakness and predisposition to rickets, tuber- 
ciila^is, and other pulmonary diseases. All of the bad effects are nat- 
urally intensified by insanitary environment^ especially when the 
ocrnpations are attended by the inhalation of dust, injurious gases, 
and impure air. The report of the commission on child labor, 
1H.1.H<.')}« appointed by the English Parliament, contains many inter- 
esting facts; but in spite of legislative effoHs Dr. Charles W. Rol)erts • 
has occasion to refer to the prevalence of ** flat feet,'' "knock-knee,** 
and the premature aged condition of youthful employees. 

Doctor Rol)erts says: 

In Rotiernl cotiformntlon of body the factory cbUdren do not compare fSiTor- 
ably with the nffrictiUitrnl. In the maniifficturhia towns the chHdrcn are 
lUifirf of nlnhire. Iitivo thick llinbs, and Inrfco fret and liands, and are moaciilar 
and In lolemble condition as to fat. Tboy |trodiice the iDijiremloii on the mind 
of liNvlnie butlles too old for their beads (and ages). ''Flat foot,** with a 
fcf'ucnil dliK|K>9ltlon to " kno(*kkneo,*' la Tcry common among the fnctory children, 
Willie \h>\U are rare among the agricultural, among whom there la a dlaiwal- 
tlon to the opimfiltc Rtnte, of bowleg. 

DtKrtor RoI)erts * examined 19,840 English boys and men. Of these, 
6,015 belonged to the nonlaboring classe<« — school boys, naval and 
militarv cadets, medical and university students; 13,931 belonge<l to 
the artisan class. The difference in height, weight, and chest ineas- 
iiretiient from 13 to IC years of age was as follows: 

Difference in height, tcrlffht, atid che$t mcaBurnnent of I9,H^6 RnpliMh boys 

and men at specified ages, 

AVKRAOB HBIOHT. 



Clam. 



Nonlnbitrlnir ... 
ArttMtn 

Diffrimee 



AC II 



W 79 
65. « 



t«S 



AtH 
ytmn. 



Tnchn, 
61.11 
ft7.7t 



At 15 



fmekrt, 
69 47 

60. M 



S.I6 



2.89 



At 16 



Jnrhf 
M 10 

& n 

147 



•liondon lAncct, 1S75. p. 274. 

» Cited by John Siiargo, Bitter Cry of the Children, 1900. p. 9& 
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Differenoe in height, u>eight', and chest meaaurement of 19,8i6 English hoys 

and men at specified a^c«— GoDtinued. 

AVERAOB WBIOHT. 



Claa. 



Nonlaboilng . . . 
Artimn 

Difference 



At IS 
yean. 



AmndiL 
88.60 
78.27 



10.! 



At 14 
jean. 



PoundB. 
99.21 
84.61 



14.60 



At 18 
yean. 



Poundt, 

110.42 

96.79 



18.68 



At 16 
yean. 



Boumdt. 
128.84 
106.07 



10.64 



AV£RAOE CUE8T QIRTH. 



Nonlaboring 


Ineha. 
28.41 
25.24 


Inchea. 
26.28 
26.28 


Inehu, 
80.72 
27.61 


88.06 


Artiean 


88.07 






Difference 


8.17 


8.87 


8.21 


4.11 







Congress, on February 19, 1907, authorized a federal investigation 
of the subject of child labor under the direction of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, and the results of such investigation may more 
clearly define the need for federal legislation or indicate other means 
adapted to regulate the evil. 

During the census year of 1900 tliere wore 1,752,187 children under 
16 years of age employed in gainful occupations; of these over 80,000 
were employed in the textile industry; 7,1 IC in the glass industry: 
about 25,000 in mines and quarries; 12,000 in the manufacture ot 
tobacco and cigars; over 10,000 in woodbind ustries; over 7,000, mostly 
girls, were employed in laundries; 2,000 in bakeries; 138,000 as wait- 
ers and servanjts; 42,000 boys as messengers; and 20,000 boys and ffirls 
in stores. Mr. John Spargo, in " The Bitter Cry of the Children,"* on 
pajze 211, gives the result of his investigation covering 213 cases of 
child labor with a view of determining the cause. He found that 52 
children were obliged to work because their father earned less than 
$10 a week; in 13 instances the father was out of employment; in 19 
the father was sick; in 12 the father had died; in 4 the father had 
deserted the family ; in 4 other instances he was intemperate, and in 
1 case the father was in prison. He concludes that in these 105 
instances the priniary cause was poverty. 

Of 108 other children, the causes are given as follows: School dif- 
ficulties. 80; "because friends went to work," 18; "to get better 
clothes,'' 11; "to enable parents to save," 17; sickness while in school, 
6; father's laziness, 2; not determined, 25. 

Child labor differs in degree as well as in kind. The ordinary mes- 
senger or newsboy may not sacrifice his health, but his morals and 
his education must inevitably suffer. And so we see different grada- 
tions until some of the most injurious forms of diild labor are en- 
countered. 

Dr. Annie S. Daniel, in speaking of licr personal okscrvations in 
New York, tells us that a child 3 ycai*s ola can straighten out the 
leaves of tobacco and can stick together the materials which form 
the stems of artificial flowers; at 4 he can put the cover on paper 
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boz60: between 4 and 6 he can sew on buttons and pull basting 
threads. A girl from 8 to 12 can finish trousers as well as her 
mother. After she is 12^ if of good size, she can earn more money in 
a f actor ji because she will be accepted if her size justifies the eyasion 
of the law. The boys practically perform the same labor as the girls, 
except that Uioy leave home earlier and engag[e in street wore as 
peddlers, nowsbovs, or bootblacks. Doctor Daniel has actually seen 
two children under 8 years of age working in the tenements of New 
York— one, a boy 2} years of ago, assisting the mother, and four other 
children under the age of 12, in making artificial flowers. ^ These 
children earn from 50 cents to $1.50 a week, obviously at the expense 
of health and education — rights which neither the parents nor Uie 
community nor the State have a right to withhold." 

A feeling seems to exist in Waslnngton that there is no special need 
for the enactment of a law to prevent or regulate dhild labor, but the 
same class of people told us veai-s am, that we had no slums, and 
hence tliere was no occasion for the oetterment of the housing oon- 
ditions* when, as a matter of fact, investiffations have shown con- 
clusively that in many res|)ects we are as baaly, if not worse, off than 
the cities of New York and Chicago. Those who are familiar with 
the subject know that there is a local situation which demands legis- 
lation. But whether the number is large or small it matters little, 
and it is clearly the duty of everv community to resort to preventive 
measures against this hydra-headed evil. 

It has b^n asked. What is the use of enacting child-labor laws 
when such atrocious instances are possible in the city of New York, 
where child-labor law exists! And it must be granted that just such 
evils will be witnessed in New York or any oUier American citv so 
long as public opinion and the conscience of the American people is 
not sufliciejitly aroused to demand the^ enforcement of the law. 

It has been estimated that there are in this city between 1,500 and 
2,000 children under the age of 15 eneaged in wam-eaminff occupations. 
And we feel that the enactment of a suitable law would guard these 
children and afford them a better opportunity of becoming useful 
citizens, and Uie consumers would at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing that'they are not stained with the sweat and blood of help- 
less chimren. 

How many more of the C,000 children between the ages of 8 and IS 
who are not now at scliool are engaged in waffe-eaming occupations 
we do not know. But whether Uiev are at work because of the neces- 
sities of their parents or because of their own disinclination to study, 
the law should intervene and establish an effective remedy. 

It has been ur^ed, and no doubt in manv instances auite correctly, 
that child lal)or is encouraged by the greed of the employers, but the 
writer is in a position to know that the ousiness men of this city would 
hail with delight the enactment of a child-labor law. As it is now, it 
is not always an easv matter to refuse to lend a halping hand in appar- 
ently deserving and pathetic cases. ^ 

It isj indeeoT deplorable that so little has been accomplished in the 
way ot educating the public to a sound and full anpreciation of tiie 
evil consequences of cnild labor, and it is espedallv humiliating to 
know tliat the District of Olumbia, the seat of the National Govern- 
ment, ia the only community with tlie exception of Georgia, Idaho, 
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Nevada, and the Indian Territory, which is at present without legisla* 
tion of some kind on the subject of child labor. 

Women, on account of their imperfectly developed muscular system 
and more delicate physique, are imfitted for hard work; nor should 
they be obliged to work steadily in a sedentary position, especially at 
the sewing machine or other occunaticnis involving (he use ox the lower 
extremities. Special protection snould be extended to them during the 
child-bearing period. It is a mutter of constant observation that 
women who liave to deny themselves proper rest and care during the 
."^ix weeks before and after confinement are very liable to suffer from 
hemorrhages and chronic uterine diseases, while miscarriages and 
premature births are not infrequent results of overwork. Recent 
statistics collected by Doctor Neisser (1907) indicate that such Occi- 
dents are quite frequent among farmers' wives and women employed 
in the jewelry industry, where the motor power is supplied by the 
feet. 

INFANT MORTALITY IN RBIaATION TO TII£ OCCUPATION OF WOMEN. 

9 

Attention has been directed on another page to the high rate of in- 
fant mortality in certain mill towns of Massachusetts. This subject 
has received careful attention, especially in England. The investiga- 
tions made by Sir John Simon and his colleagues into the sanitary 
condition of England between 1859 and 1865 showed ^^ that in propor- 
tion as adult women were taking part in factory labor or in agriculture 
the mortality of Uieir infants rapidly increased." Among other ciiuses, 
Simon attributes the excessive mortality of infants under i year, 
which in some registration districts was from two and a quarter to 
nearly three times as hi^h as in standard districts, '' to occupational 
differences among inhabitants, there being certain large towns where 
women are greatly engaged in branches of industry away from home, 
where, consequently, these houses are ill kept^ where the children 
are little looked after, and where infants who should be at the breast 
are improperly fed or starved, or have their cries of hunger and dis- 
tress quieted by those various fatal opiates which are in such request 
at the centei*s of our manufacturing industry." ^ 

Fifty years have elapsed since Simon declared ^'infants perish 
under the neglect and mismanagement which their mothei*s' occupa- 
tion implies." The subject has since been studied by the medical 
officers of the home office, the local government board, and 1,800 local 
health boards in Enc^land. Doctor Newman has carefully surveyed 
the facts concerning the number of females employed in gainful occu- 
pations, the percentage of married women, the infant mortality rate in 
towns having a low percentage of women so employed, as compai*ed 
with textile towns, wnere the percentage of female employees is high. 
He has given careful consideration to the character and condition of 
the work, the length of working hours, employment before and after 
childbirth, and the sanitation of workshops. He dwells very justly 
upon the evil effects of the added strains of factory life, such as 
piecework, hard physical labor, injurious trade processes, fatigue, etc 

Doctor Newman tells how in some trades, like brickmaking, tin- 
plate works, iron hollow ware, certain hardware trades, jam and sauce 

' Pai)er8 Relating to tbe Sanitary State of the People of England, 1858. 
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factories, and mat work, women are not infrequently employed in car- 
rying or lifting weights altogether beyond their physical endurance. 
He oniphnsizcs the various dnngi^rs to which the female employees are 
oxi)08ed, and summarizes the direct injuries as follows: (a) Accidents 
from machinery, materials, and other external agents^ (6^ injury or 
|>oisoning from toxic sulistnnces, or injury from excessive oust, fumes, 
vapor, or extrein(>s of tem|)er»luro (ho refers also to anthrax infec- 
tions in hoi-sehnir fnclories, tetanus in jute works, lung disease^ in 
dusty trades, and abortion in lead works) ; (p) injury throuffh fatigue 
and strain, loner houi*s, insuflicieiit |)eriods of rest for food ; (d) injury 
derived from defective sanitarv conditions, such as bad ventilation, 
dampness, insunirieiicv or unsuitnhilit^' of sanitary conveniences; and 
(e) too short a nerioJ of rest nt the time of childloirth.* 

He declares tuat the official reports of factory inspectors and of 
medical officers of health reveal ample evidences of these injuries, and 
adds: ''Where the conditions resulting in these evils, coupled with 
the absence of the mother from home, are present, the infant mortal- 
ity is hiffh; where they are not pi*esent it is usually low." He de- 
srribes the general effects of the factory system at Dundee, where 
24,879 women and girls are employed in the jute and hemp factories, 
and another 3,000 Monien are employed in other textile works. One 
quarter of the women, or about (i.OOO, are married, and about 16 per 
rent of all the girls in Dundee lietween the ages of 10 and 14 are em- 
ployed in these tratles. 

'fhe infant mortality rate for Dundee ''is exceptionally high, and 
for the decennial 1893-1002 was 176 per 1,000 births.'' In 1004 there 
were 788 infant deaths, 120 of which occurred within the first week, 
and all but four of these were medically certified as due to "prema- 
turity and iuniuitiirity/' Nearly one-half of the total numficr oe- 
riirmi in the first three months of life. Inquiry was made into the 
social (conditions of the home life of 304 of these mfant deaths. " The 
occupations, or former occupations, of the mothers were as follows: 
Eighty-four weavers, warpers, or winders; 105 spinners, piecers, or 
shifters; 88 preparers; 12 sack machinists or sack sewers; 27 mis- 
cellaneous; 20 unoccupied, and 25 concerning which there was no 
return obtainable. Of the cases inquired into 18.2 per cent of these 
mothers worked at the factory to within a week of childbirth. Fif- 
teen women worked to within a few hours of childbirth.*' 

Dt>ctor Newman's final conclusion on the subject^f infant mortality 
in relation to the occupation of women is as follows: * 

No donbt titc rfictor.T plays a nart, but the bome plaja a TaaUj frtater part 
In the ca lira t Ion of Infant mortality In the towna where women are employed at 
the mllla. There are two Inflnencr^ at work — ^flrat, the direct Injury to the 
physique and character of the Individual caused by much of the factory eni^ 
Itlnyitintt of women, and. aerondly, the Indirect and reflex Injury to the homo 
and Kiirlnl life of the worker. We can not afford to forget eltlier of tbeiie points 
In alteniptlnir to estimate the operations of the fiactory In Infant mortality. It 
Ip because thoy have not been aufflclently correlated together that fallacy bat 
arlw^n In the \tnni. But even yet we have not flnlahed. " Infantile mortality 
In Ijinrnahlre,^ writes an experlenoo<1 medical ofllcer of health for a town In 
that county with an Infant mortality In 1001 of 222, " la, I am sorry to say, aa 
much a flnnnclnl aa a hygienic question.** Why do married women work In tha 
mlllsT la the question this medical ofllcer has reached. His answer la that "a 



• Infant Mortality, George Ne^mnn. M. D*. New York* 1907. 
•infant Mortality, Ncwmnn, p. 187. 
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wearer's wages will not allow of the wife's remaining at home, considering the 
high rents and rates, and so both go — which Is the rule — and a hand-to-mouth 
existence results even for themselves, let alone the little ones, who are left In 
the intervals to the mercies of the nurse, who, as a rule, takes in the babies to 
eke out her own husband's wages. Much good may be done by hygienic tuition, 
but I am certain that the root of the whole matter with us Is, as I have said, 
comparatively low wages and high rents and rates. 

In the discussion of infant mortality it would be unfair not to em- 
phasize other facts, such as impure and dirty milk and 1-room tene- 
ments. Of 54,017 infantile deaths which were investigated both in 
the Old and the New World as to the character of feeding, it was 
found that 86 per cent had been artificially fed. Neumann,^ in inves- 
tigating 2,711 infantile deaths in Berlin, found that 1,792 occurred in 
1-room apartments, 754 in 2-room apartments, 122 in 3-rooin apart- 
ments, and 43 in apartments of 4 rooms and over. 

It is hoped that Doctor Newman's study of the subject will result 
everywhere in the amelioration of existing conditions, for, as pointed 
out by the author and Sir John Simon, a high death rate of infants 
suggests racial degeneracy and is at least '' an indication of the exist- 
ence of evil conditions in the homes of the people — ^which are, after 
all, the vitals of the nation." 

Doctor Daniels, in speaking of the female labor question in New 
York, says : 

That in no case in over 515 families examined by her was any woman work- 
ing other than front dire necessity. The average weekly Incline fi*oiii the 
man's work was $8.81. The average rout was |0 i)er moutli. Tlio tiveriigo 
family to be supiiorted was 4i iktuohs. As It requires more tUnii two weokB* 
wages to pay one month's rent, it is evident thut the women and children must 
work or the family go hungry. (Charities, April 1, 1905;) 

Those interested in female labor as carried on in the '^ sweat shops " 
of New York at the rate of $3 to $4 a week should not fail to read 
" The Long Day : The True Story of a New York Working Girl 
as Told by Herself." 

CHAFrER XIL 

SPECIAL MEASURBS FOR THB PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 

AMONG WAOE-EARNERS. 

There is abundant statistical evidence to show that industrial 
workers pay a very heavy tribute to the so-called "white plague;" 
nor is it cause of wonder when the many unfavorable factors to which 
they are subjected are considered, sudi as crowded and insanitary 
workshops, deficient light, overwork, long hours in a bad air, damp- 
ness, exposure to extremes of heat and cold, sudden changes in tem- 
perature, and the inhalation of irritating dust, vapors, etc. All of 
these factors are calculated to lower the power of resistance and 
favor the spread of disease, especially when some of the workmen 
themselves are already aiRicted and are careless in the disposition of 
their expectoration. 

On the other hand, it would be unfair not to consider the influence 
of home environment^ such as unclean and crowded or otherwise 
insanitary dwellings, insufficient or improper food, and last, but not 

•Deutacha med. Wochenachrift, lieipzlg, 1004, p. 1723. 
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leftflt, the b&d effects of the abuse of alcohol. It has been shown that 
alcohol not onl^r affects the digestive and nervous functions, in con- 
srauence of which the general nutrition of the bod^ is markedly 
reauced, but the habit of visiting and remaining m saloons for 
hours, sometimes till midnight, deprives the individual of proper rest 
and exposes him to the i>oisonou8 lunics of tobacco, coal ana carbonic- 
ncid gases, and other injurious agents. The preventive measures are 
imrtiv tlie duty of the State, which should regulate the air space and 
ventilation of the workshops and dwellings and improve the working 
c*onditions by forced ventilation and "wet processes" in order to 
diminish dust production and exposure to irritating gases. On the 
other hand, it is clearly the duty of the workmen themselves and the 
community at large to improve social and housing conditions. In 
view of the undue prevalence of consumption among file cutters, 
metal grindei*s, stone cutters, and cotton, (Inx, and tobacco operatives, 
|)cr8ons predisposed to this disease should be cautioneu against 
engaging in such occupations. Simple printed instmctions sliould 
l>c given as to the part expectoration plays in the spread of consump- 
tion. Cuspidors in sufficient numlier and properly disinfected should 
lie provided, preferably one for each workman, and promiscuous 
expectoration should bo forbidden. 

Chapter XIIL 

MRASURES FOR TIIK PROTICCTI'ION OF WA0&RARNRR8. 

From what has been said it is evident that the laboring classes need 

3)e<*ial protection against the many dangers referred to, and this 
lould emanate from the State, the employers, the community, and 
the employees themselves. 

One of the important predisposing causes to disease is overwork or 
fatigue, because the accumulation of waste products in tlie blood, 
from muscidar wear and tear, together witli the expended nervous 
energy, combine^ to render the system more susceptible to disease. 
E.xcessive work is inimical to health, and long hours and hard work 
are calculated to diminish the general power of resistance, and thus 
bring al)out phj'sical deferioration. IIen(*e the necessity of laws regu- 
lating the hours of lalmr and the enforcement of a day of rest as 
contemplated by the Sunday laws. 

Professor Roth's conclusions on this subject are as follows :• (1) In 
onler to prevent a state of chronic fatigue it is ef^^ntial that the 
amount of work be regulated by the capacity of the individual; 
(2) the more intensive tne work and the shorter the intervals of rest 
for the elimination of waste products the earlier we may expei*t mani- 
festations of fatipie, and tlie working hours must be regulated ac- 
conlingly ; (3) other industrial dangers, like excessive heat, humidity, 
violent concussions, constrained attitude, overexercise of certain 
groups of muscle, exposure to vitiated air and toxic acents favor 
premature fatigue, and should be controlled by rational measures; 

* Ermaednna dnrcb Rertifpiirholt Intern. KongreoB foer Il^alene and Demo- 
gaphle, Berlin, 1007, Band, it, p. 620. 

8. Doc. 644, 60-2 7 
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(4) insufficient and improper food, vicious habits, long walkb . ;) place 
of work, and abuse or alcoholic drinks lower the vital powers and 
produce premature fatigue; (5) monotonous work or any employ- 
ment involving responsibility and intense mental application ai*e con- 
ducive to fatigue. All of these factors should be considered and 
controlled by suitable preventive measures, so as to avoid the chronic 
effects of fatigue, which are generally evinced by amemia, digestive 
derangements, neurasthenia, respiratory and cardiac difficulties. 

No child should be permitted to work in factories and wage-earning 
occupations under the age of 14, and then only upon presentation of a 
medical certificate that it is free from physical defects. Such children 
sdbould not be obliged to work longer than six hours, with a two-hour 
interval of rest after the first three hours, so that they may be able 
to enjoy their noon dinner. Under no circumstances should they be 
permitted to perform night work or engage in the so-called danger- 
ous occupations. The same may be said of individuals between the 
age of 16 and 18 years, who, however, may lie permitted to work eight 
hours a day, with proper intervals for meals and rest. 

Women, even from a moral standpoint, sliould not be permitted 
to work in factories or shops after sundown. The laws of some coun- 
tries prescribe one hour for nooning, if they have their own house- 
holds, and their exclusion from factories six weeks before and after 
confinement, while in other countries hard labor for women is strictly 
forbidden. 

SANITATION OF WORKSHOPS AND QUARTERS FOR EMPLOYEES. 

The protection of wage-earners sliould extend to the work and 
workshops, and, in case the employees are housed by the employer, 
also to the living and sleeping quarters. 

A sanitary workshop demands sufficient air space for each inmate, 
a suitable temperature, proper ventilation and illumination, general 
cleanliness, and suitable opportunities for personal cleanliness. The 
necessity for abundant ventilation is apparent when it is recalled that 
men at work eliminate more carbonic-acid mis than individuals at 
rest, and that in the majority of occupations the air is further vitiated 
by the presence of dust and gases. 

^ The question of illumination is not only important for the preven- 
tion of defective vision and accidents, but when recourse is had to' arti- 
ficial illumination the additional vitiation of the air must l)e con- 
sidered. Such matters, which, after all, are largely questions of 
public liealth, should not be left to the individual employer, but 
the principles of industrial hygiene which ought to be adopted should 
be embodied in suitable laws and enforced by competent inspectors. 
Among the most dan^rous forms of workshops is one class which 
most state laws entirely ignoi-e. For example, under the law of the 
State of New York relating to manufacturing in tenement houses, 33 
distinct industries may be carried on in the living rooms of the 
workers, because they involve hand work or simple machinery. There 
are over 23,000 licensed " home factories " in the city of New York 
alone. Dr. Annie S. Daniels, who made a special investigation of 
manufacturing in tenements, says« "that every gunneut worn by a 

•CUarltles, AprU 1. lOOD. 
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woman is ffiiind being tnniiiifRciiircd in tenement rooms; the same is 
true of riothing worn by infniits and yoiinf^ children. In addition 
to wearing npparel for men, women, and children, including adorn- 
ments of womnn^s dress, the flowers and fenthers for her hats, the hats 
tliemsclves, and neckwear of every description, she found the manu- 
facture of pnper boxes, cignrs, pocketbooks, jewelry, clocks, watches, 
wigs, fur gnrments, pajKsr bags, etc,, nnd the articles frequently 
hnndlod ntul stored in nnccled moms.'' According to Doctor Daniels, 
among the 150 families tabulated by her, 6() continued Rt work during 
the entire course of the contagious disease for which she was attending 
the familjr, and the question naturally arises. How many germs of 
tuberculosis, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other infectious 
diseases may be sewed in the garments made in the tenement ^* sweat 
shops? " I^And last, but not least, the greatest danger falls upon the 
workers — it means the loss of health, physically and morally, the 
loss of home, because home life is impossime in a tenement workroom." 
Apart from the occupations referred to, numerous bakeries, candy, 
ice-crejim, and milk shops; butcher shops and sausage factories; bot- 
tling establishments; tailor, cobbler, Rnd other repair shops are 
parrie<1 on in basements under the most insanitary surroundings as 
regards workrooms and sleeping quarters. 

CUBIC AIR SPACE AND ABfOUNT OP FRESH AIR PER HOUR. 

Reference has been made to the baneful eiFects of vitiate<1 air. which 
are of course intensified when the occupation is attended with tlie pro- 
duction of dust and irritating fumes or gases. It is known that car- 
bonic acid is not itself a toxic agent, but an excess of Uiis gas in the air 
of rooms leads to a deficiency of oxygen and also to defective elimina- 
tion of carlmnic acid from the system, which can not be excreted 
whenever the tension of carbonic acid in the air exceeds that of the 
carbonic acid in the bloo<I. In order that the respiratory impurities 
may not exceed certain limits (6 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000) . 
it has been found that an average adult requires 3,000 cubic feet ot 
fresh air per hour, and this amount should be supplied without dis- 
comfort to the occupants. Experience has shown that the air of a 
r<K>m can not be change<l oftener than three times in one hour in 
winter without causing a disagreeable draft; hence every occupant 
should have a cubic air space of 1,0(X) feet. This is the ideal stanaard, 
and section 100 of the factory laws of New York of 1901 (as amended by 
chapter 120, acts of 1000), relating to certain manufactures in tene- 
ments, provides '* that the whole number of persons tlierein shall not 
exceed one to each 1,000 cubic feet of air space.'' Such an ideal 
standani, however, is not always attainable in workshops, and it is 
believed that for practical puriK)ses an air space of from 400 to 600 
cabic feet per capita will suflice. 

Tlie States of New York, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin appear to be the onl^ States which 
make a definite provision on this point, and they require an air space 
of 250 cubic feet for each employee l)etween the hours of 6 a. m. and 
6 p. m., and, unless by written consent of the factory inspector, not 
less than 400 cubic feet for each emplovee between the hours of Op. m. 
and a. m.« provided such room is lighted by elect ricitv, etc This is 
a step in the right directioni but it would be extremely desirable to 
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place the minimum amount of cubic air space at 400 feet for day 
work and 500 feet for night work, unless electricity is used, in which 
case a uniform standard of 400 feet might be prescribea. ^ At all 
events the question of sufficiency ought not to be left to the discretion 
of the factory inspector. ^ Either the cubic air space should be speci- 
fied or the carbonic acid limited to 12 volumes per 10,000. 

VENTn.ATION. 

Ventilation, which means the removal and dispersion of bud air 
and the introduction of fresh air, is accomplished either by natural 
or artificial means. Natural ventilation is usually sufficient when eadi 
occupant has 1,000 feet of cubic air space, the walls of the building 
are porous or contain numerous crevices near the doors and windows, 
(he difference betwen the indoor and outdoor temperature is consider- 
able, and the winds strike the walls directly or pass with great veloc- 
ity over chimney flues or other openings. But as the direction and 
force of the winds and the other factors referred to can not be con- 
trolled, other means should be provided for ventilation. For this 
purpose, open windows, doors, and revolving fans answer very well in 
summer. The objection to this method are the cold drafts in winter. 
In rooms heated with direct radiation the fresh air should therefore 
be admitted above the heads of the occupants, either by fresh-air i*cg- 
ister inlets in the walls or by the insertion of louverod or swinging 
windows, thus an upward direction being given to the air, so that it 
may impinj^ on the ceiling, mix with and ue warmed by the heated 
air m this situation, falling gently into all parts of the room, and Imug 

gadually removed by means of the foul-air outlets, aided by exhaust 
ns. Mother simple plan is to bore slanting holes in the bottom 
rail of the window sash, or to employ a Pullman or Bury ventilator, 
or to insert a piece of ooard 4 inches wide across the window sill. 
The separation of the sashes thus caused will provide for indirect 
fresh-air inlets. 

Artificial ventilation, which may be secured by providing (1) suit- 
able inlets and outlets; (2) by extraction by heat, or the creation of 
a decided difference between the inner and outer temperature; and, 
(3) by propulsion and aspiration. Space will^ not permit to enter 
into details except to say tnat besides the contrivances alreadv men- 
tioned, any of the ordinary registei*s in which the air passes thi-ough 
the walls oy means of a perforated iron plate and is then directed 
upward bv a valved plate with side checks will prove of service. 
McKinnel's ventilator consists of two cylinders, one inside the other 
and of different lengths, the longer tube, projecting above and below, 
serves to conduct the impure air, while tne outer cylinder, having a 
larger sectional area, serves as an inlet. The outlet is protected on tlie 
top with a cowl, and both tubes can be regulated bv valves. They 
are especially useful in the ventilation of one-story buildings or the 
upper story of anv building. If gas is used as an illuniinant, tlie 
burners may be placed immediately under the extracting tube. As 
the warm air escapes through the inner tube a corresponding volume 
is admitted through the interspace between the two cylinders. 

The Ridfi[e ventilators consist of openings through the ceiling and 
roof with louvered sides and ends^ protected with a small roof, tJbe 
opening of the air shaft in the ceiling usually being provided with 
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siiitiible registers. The fresh air is admitted by the means already 
referrod to, or by refristcrs nincod behind radiators. If the building 
is heated by stoves, tlic fresh air may be admitted by inlets running 
underneath the floor between the joists and discharging tlirough a 
register near the stove. 

Kxtrnctiou of foul air by heat is usually accomplished by placing 
a separate flue next to the chimney flue: the latter, if in use for firing 

Kurposes, creates an upward current. ^ If this is not sufficient it may 
p promoted by gas jets or a steam coil placed in the flue. 
The propulsion and aspiration system is especially adapted for all 
lar^ builaings and factories, and consists ot mechanical devices by 
which the fresh air is forced into and distributed throughout the 
building by the use of fans or air propellers, the foul or objectionable 
air being removed hj so-called exhaust fans. A number of States have 
made statutorv provisions for the ventilation of worksliops, and quite 
a number, including California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, Aliissachiisetts, Uhio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Michignn, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, South Dakota, ^ 

Washington^ and Wisc^oiisin, require mechanical devices for the re- 
moval of injurious dust or gnses. Of these States several lay down 
specific rules roncerning the construction of workbenches and hoods. 
Tlie latter emnty into air shafts connected with exhaust fans, and 
thus extract all dust and fumes without material injury from drafts 
to the operatives. The provisions apnly especially to operations in 
which emery wheels or lielts or other buffing processes are employed. 
The laws of tlie State of Michigan, acts of 1800, furnish a good ex- 
ample of regulations of this character. 

ACT NO. 2e2.-~FActnrl^ mn6 workshop* — DIowon for eoMrj whccla, tie. 

RrrTioR 1. AH permiia, coniiNinlea or corporations, operating anj factory or 
workshop, wb^re wheels or emery beUs of any deacrlptlon are In general use, 
Hthrr leather, leather covered, felt, canTas pafier, cotton or wheels or belts 
rolled or coated with eiiiery or contndum, or cotton, wheels osed as baflTs, shaH 
provide the same with fans or bhnvers, or similar apparatna, when ordered by 
the coronitmloner of labor, which shall l>e plitoe«l In such a position or manner 
as to protest {protect) the person or persons using the same from the particles 
of the dust produced and caused thereby, and to carry away the dost arising 
fiom. or thrown off by such wheels, or belts, while In operation, directly to the 
. iMitsltle of the bulhUiig or to some other receptacle p1nc»d so at to receive and 
<*fMiflne such dust, nud the same shall be p1ace<l In such factory or workshop 
within three months sftcr this net sbsll take effect. In the ninnner and acconS- 
Inie to the direct Ions and s|N«clflcntlons as herein. In this act set forth: Ptrh 
tiffed. That Kriiuling machines upon which wnter Is nsed at the point of grind- 
ing contract shall t>e exempt from the conditions of this act: And provided 
further. That this act shall not apply to solid emery wheels used In Mwmilla 
or planing mills or other woodworking cstsbllffhrnents. 

Kra Z It shall be the duty of any person, com|»niiy, or corporation operating 
any such factory or workshop to provide or construct snch appliances, appa- 
ratna machinery or other things necessary to carry out the pur|N»se of this 
iut, as set forth In the preceding section, aa follows: Rnch and every such 
wli€«el shall be fitted with a sheet or cnst-lron hood or hopfier of such form and 
m flppllnl to such wheel or wheels that the dust or refuse therefrom will fall 
from such wheels or will l>e thrown In such hood or hop|M>r by centrifugal force 
itiul In* cnrrletl off by the current of air Into a aoctlon pl|ie attnched to same 
hood or hopper. 

Bet. 8. Each and every suth wheel six Inches or less in diameter shall bs 
provided with n three-luch suction pipe: wheels six Inches to twenty-four 
Inches In dInntHer with four inch suction pipe; wheels from twenty- four 
tncbce to thirty -six Inches in diameter with a flv^-lncb aucUon pipe; and all 
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wheels larger In diameter than those stated above shall be provided each with 
a suction pipe, not less than six Inches In diameter. The suction pipe from 
each wheel, so specified, must be full sized to the main trunk suction pipe, and 
the said main suction pipe to which smaller pipes are attached shall, lu Us 
diameter and capacity, be equal to the combined area of such smaller pipes 
attached to the same; and the discharge pipe from the exhaust fan, connected 
with such suction pipe or pipes, shall be as large or larger than the suction pivo. 

Snx 4. It shall be the duty of any person, company or corporation operating 
any such factory or workshop, to provide the necessary fans or blowers to be 
connected with such pipe or pipes, as above set forth, which shall be run at 
such a rate of speed as will produce a velocity of air In such suction or dis- 
charge pipes of at least nine tliousand feet i)er minute or an equivalent suction 
or pressure of air equal to raising a column of water not less than five Inches 
high In a U-shaped tube. All branch pipes must enter the main trunk pipe at 
an angle of forty-five degrees or less. The main suction, or trunk pipe, shall be 
below the polishing or buffing wheels and as close to the same as possible and 
to be either upon the floor or beneath the floor on which the machines are 
placed to which such wheels are attached. All bends, turns or elbows lu such 
pipes must be made with easy smooth surfaces having a radius In the throat 
of not less than two diameters of the pli)e on which they are coimcctcil. 

Sfia 6. It shall be the duty of any factory insi)ector, sheriff, constable or 
prosecuting attorney of any county In this State, In which any such ftictory or 
workshop Is situated, upon receiving notice In writing, signed by any person or 
persons, having knowledge of such facts, that such factory or workshop, is not 
provided with such appliances as herein provided for, to visit any such factory 
or workshop and Inspect the same and for such purpose they are hereby author- 
ised to enter any factory or workshop In this State during working hours, and 
upon ascertaining the facts that the proprietors or managers of such factory or 
workshop have failed to comply with the provisions of this act, to make com- 
plaint of the same In writing before a Justice of the i)eace, or police magistrate 
having Jurisdiction, who shall thereupon Issue his warrant directed to the 
owner, manager, or director In such factory or workshop, who shall be there- 
upon proceeded against for the violation of this act as hereinafter mentioned, 
and It Is made the duty of the prosecuting attorney to prosecute all cases 
onder this act 

TEMPERATURE. 

It is a well-known fact that the welfare and capacity for work of 
individuals are to a great extent influenced by the surrounding tem- 
perature. Reference has been made to occupations involving ex- 
?osure to extremes of heat and cold, dampness, and sudden changes, 
'he human organism possesses the faculty of maintaining a uniform 
temperature, i. e., it so regulates and harmonizes the production and 
the loss of animal heat uiat the normal temperature of tlie bloo<l, 
98.2^ F. is not materially affected, and in tiiis the skin doubtless 
plays the most important role. Wlienever cold acts upon tlie skin 
the irritation is primarily exerted upon the nerves, whicli transmit it 
to the central organs of the nervous system (the heat-regulating 
center), and from there it is reflected to the nerves of the cutaneous 
vessels and muscular fibers, which promptly contracts, and in con- 
sequence of a diminished blood supply there is less loss of heat. If, 
on tlie other hand, heat instead of cold plays upon the skin, we have 
dilatation instead of contraction of the vessels, with an increased sur- 
face blood supply and corresponding loss of heat by radiation and 
conduction. At the same time the perspiratory glaiufs ara stimulated 
to greater activity, more sweat is cxci*cted and evaporated, and still 
moro heat is dissipated. One of the bud eiFccis of profuse pei-spiiu- 
tion is that the blood is deprived of some of its constituents. Tlie 
blood is taken away too long from the internal organs ; the proper dis- 
tribution of the blood supply is interfered with, and in consequence 
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tone tnd nutrition of the stomach, hings, heart, and other internal 
organs is lowered. We lof« our ap|M^lite and suiTer from indi^stion: 
the tone and nutrition of the stomach, lungs, heart, and other internal 
enervation, and tlie system in consequence is rendered more suscep- 
tible to disease. 

While tlie human organism endeavors to adapt itself to extremes 
of heat and cold, the faculty of the Ixnly to maintain the equilibrium 
is by no means unlimited^ and tlio heat-regulating center is liable to 
fail or become paralvzed if imposed upcm too long or too frequently. 
This is esiMscially the case during sudden changes of temperature. 
It is the abruptness which offends the peripheral nerves^ and the 
greater the abruptness the more intensive will be the irritation which 
is transmitted by reilex action to other parts of the body, usually the 
weakest parts, and may result in driving the blood to internal orffans, 
causing congestion and other mischief. Then again a cold draft 
playing on tlie chook may cause neuralgia, jparal vsis, sore throat, 
uronchitis, or pneumonia, showing that cold applied locally may 
excite disease in the neighborhood of its application or in distant 
organs, and finally it may produce disease by diecking the secretions 
of the skin. 

The most agreeable tein{)erature for average healthy adults prop- 
erly clothed and t)erforming light work is between 66^ and 70° F.| 
and every effort siiould be made to avoid extremes of heat and cold. 
Much may be done to reduce the tem|)erature of workshops by forced 
ventilation and a supply of cool, fresh air. The windows siiouId be 
kept Often during the summer nights, so that the rooms may be thor- 
oughly flushed with fresh and cool air. 

HUMIDITY OF TlIR AIR. 

Tlie atmosphere always contains a certain amount of water in the 
state of vapor, which varies from 30 jter cent to complete saturation, 
or, according to ten)|>erature, from 1 to 12 grains in a cubic foot of 
air. The degree of atmospheric humidity is of special hygienic 
importance, as it influences to a great extent the cutaneous and pul- 
monary exhalation of vapor and in consequence also affects the ani- 
mal temi)erature. The average daily amount of water eliminated 
by the skin is 2j[ pounds, and about 10 ounces by the lungs. It is 
evident that when the air is damp it lessens evaporation, as it pos- 
sesses little drying power, and the water from the skin and lungs 
is with difficulty evaporated. The evaporation of perspiration, by 
which much heat is rendered latent, is one of the chiei sources of 
cooling of tlie body. Consequently when the air is hot and moist 
the humidity tejids to increase the effects of the heat, the blood is 
with difficulty kept at its proper temperature, and all the disagree- 
able effects of a high tenifierature are intensified. This condition 
may be so aggravated that tJie tein|)erature of the body exceeds tlie 
nonnal degree and causes our cases of so-calIe<l heat stroke or heat 
exhaustion, which occurs e>;pecially on hot, sultry davs. 

A damp, cold, or chilly air also produces mischief, as it abstracts 
an undue amount of animal heat, lowers the general vitality of the 
system, and fnvors the development of diseases of the respiratory 
passages^ neuralgic and rheumatic affections, and agirravates the 
severity of such attacks. We may conclude, theivfore, tliat excessive 
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humidity tends to intensify the effects of both heat and cold. On the 
other hand, excessive dryness of the air is also harmful; it inci'cases 
evaporation, the skin b!ecomes dry and chapped, and the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, eyes, and respiratory passages are irritated, 
causing so-called catarrhal conditions. For all these reasons an aver- 
age relative humidity between 65 and 75 per cent has been found most 
healthful, and efforts should be made to maintain such a standard 
whenever practicable. Apart from methods calculated to accomplish 
these results, reliable thermometers and hygrometers are reciuired to 
secure efficient control. State legislators would do well, instead of 
making a general provision for sufficient heat, moisture, etc., to pre- 
scribe a standard, at least in industries where such standards are 
practicable and can be reasonably enforced. 

UQHTING. 

The natural light in workshops should be sufficient so that the eyes 
need not be strained even on cloudy days. When the light is defect- 
ive the objects have to be brought too near. The eyes in consequence 
converge, and the muscular strain thus induced causes a gradual 
elongation of the anterior-posterior axis of the eyeball, and near- 
sightedness results. In addition it is believed by specialists that 80 
to 00 per cent of the headaches are caused by eye strain. It has In^on 
found by I^lt%eys' that the natural lighting in temperate cliiuates 
will usually come up to hvgienic requirements when tiie area of win- 
dows, exclusive of sash frames, equals one-sixth of the door si)ac*e. 
In order that the light may penetrate the deeper portions oi the 
room, Uie windows should reach almost to the ceiling and the ^lass 
should be either pure white ribbed or prismatic and kept clean. Wis- 
consin is apparently the only State wnich has undertaken to legishite 
specifically upon this point, as section 8 of chapter 79, acts of 181)9, 
provides : 

Bvery window shall have not less ttaau 12 square feet in superficial area, and 
the entire area of window snrface shall not be less than 12 per cent of the floor 
space of such room. 

The difficulty of securing a sufficient amount of daylight in build- 
ings located on narrow streets surrounded by tall buildings has been 
partly overcome by glass building blocks 8 by 6 by 2^ inches, with 
an air chamber in the center, used instead of brick or stone, in connec- 
tion with steel-frame construction, but more particularly by the intro- 
duction of prismatic glass, which refracts and diffuses the light 

ARTIFICIAL LIOIIT. 

No matter how obtained, artificial light differs from daylight in 
this, that it does not furnish a pure white light, the prevailing rays 
being red, yellow, or violet. Whatever difference or opinion thero 
may be as to the color best suited to our eyes, we know that our 
vision is most perfect under the influence of a white light, and this 
ought to be a good criterion. One of the disadvantiiges or all low- 
power illuminanti) is that the light is never as bright as daylight, in- 
volving, therefore, closer application of the eyes and consequent strain 

•Cited by Muiisoii, Military HygltiiiL\ 1001, p. ri21. 
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of the muscles of the eyeball. These remarks are hardly applicable 
to the electric arc light and the Welsbach gas burner, the rays of 
which, like the direct solar rays, may indeed be so glaring as to cause 
imdue irritation of the retina. 

Another harmful elTcct of artificial illumination is tlie unsteady or 
flirkoring charnctor, es|>ocially wen in the electric arc light, and 
whirli on account of the abrupt changes is likely to irritate the retina. 
Another disadvantage is that the ordinary illuminants, except the 
electric light, tend to vitiate the air by the products of combustion, 
and also affect the temperature and humidity of die air by the heat 
evolvc<l. 

The requirements of a hygienic light are that it should bo as near 
as |)ossihlo the color of the sunlif^ht, suiliciently ample but not too 
glaring'; it should be steady, and nistead of deteriorating the air it 
should as far as practicable Ix) utilized to promote ventilation: nor 
should the heat evolved be sufficiently intense to be a source oi dis- 
comfort to the innuites in warm weather. The most oonmion methods 
of lighting now employed are the electric incandescent lamps, arc 
lights, mercury •va|)or lights and electric bull)s, gaslight, ana kero- 
s(>ne lamps. Of these, the electric lights, es|)ecially the mercury- vapor 
lights, are superior to gns or other illuminants because there is little 
or tu> danger fmm rii*e, tliere are no pro<lucts of combustion, hence no 
|M>lIution of the air, nor are the tom|)erature and humidity of the 
n>oni alTcctetl to any perceptible extent. These advantages over gas 
or ken»M>ne are of special importance to the inmates of the buildings 
where the question of fre«<h air and temi>erature plavs an important 
role; hence manv industrial |)Iants finci it profitable to install the 
%'ery best type of electric lighting, and thereby save time and money 
bv the prevention of sickness and accidents among tlieir emplovees. 
liext to the electric light, gas, es{XK;ially in connection witii a Wels- 
bach or Siemen's burner, or the acetylene gas. offers the next l)est 
choice. In the alisence ojt either electric or gas light, kerosene with a 
high flashing point should be preferred over other illuminants. In 
all such instances suitable outlets for the products of combustion 
should l)e provided. 

White, clean ceilings and walls will be of great service not only in 
solving the question of light, but also in general sanitation, and a 
niinilN*r of Stat<»s, notably Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, New Jersey, 
aiul New York, require tlie walls to be limewashed or painted. 

Tlie sufficiency of artificial lighting may be approximately deter- 
niine<l by ol>servation, and quite accuratelv by the employment of 
Hunsen's method and his photometer. In this country and England, 
according to Munson, " the unit adopted for tJie measurement and 
comparison of lights is a No. G s|>erm candle burning 8 grams per 
hour and giving out a light known as *1 candlei>ower.' " Such a 
candle contains on analysis carlnm 80 ix»r cent, hydrogen 13 per cent, 
oxvpeii i>er cent^ and in combustion yields equal volumes of car- 
Iwliic acid and watery vapor to the air, namely, 0.41 cubic foot 

PRKVKNTION OF ArClOENTS. 

AlKiiit 22 States have taken steps to reduce accidents to a mini- 
mum. For this purpose they have enacted laws concerning employers' 
liability if they fail to prf>vide safety devices for the movable and 
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dangerous parts of machinery. ^ Apart from jiroper screening, belting, 
etc.| the use of respirators, wire masks, and goggles are absolutely 
essential for the prevention of accidents or injuries in many employ- 
ments. At least 27 States require some form of protection in case of 
fire, by means of fire escapes and doors swin^ng outwardly, while a 
respectable number also insist upon inspection and registration of 
steam boilers. 

A careful inspection of steam boilers and examination of engineei-s 
have materially lessened the dangers from boiler explosions, so that 
in England there is only about 1 explosion in 6,200 rc^stered boilei*s. 

It has been suggested that employees who come m contact with 
moving machinery should provide themselves with suitable clothing, 
so fittM and arranged as to reduce the dangers to a minimum. Thei*e 
is an endless variety of suitable patterns in the market, of which the 
snug-fitting duck union suits properly buttoned and adjusted are tlie 
best. Asbestos clothing has been ixicommended for firemen and fur- 
nace operators; but as it is rather heavy, light leather suits or aprons 
are preferable, while even ordinary clothing may be i*endered practi- 
cally noninflammable by chemical treatment. 

The following views of Mr. Frederick Hoffman' in his excellent 
article on industrial accidents are reproduced : 

The present state of American industrial accident statistics does not warnint 
final conclusions regarding the true rate of the risic In different employ nuMii a 
nor of the approximate determination of the occupation hasard, by dcgi\*e of 
injury, for the more lmi)ortant Industrial eni])1oynicnt8. Most of tlic pivM^nt 
information is limited to the facts of accldeutut death or lujuriea genera lly, 
and while such data have their value they require to be made more qiecitic 
to throw light upon the larger problem of accident prevention and working- 
men's compensation for industrial casualties. The importance of such infor- 
mation has been clearly brought out in an address on "Valuation, in Actions 
for Damages for Negligence, of Human Life, Destroyed or Impaired,*' by 
Miles M. Dawson, before the International Actuarial Oongress In 1003.^ For 
insurance and other purposes, however, the data presented in this article will 
prove useful ahd emphasise the more dangerous trades and the present ten- 
dency toward an increase or decreorse in the risk of accidental Injury In the 
more imi)ortant dangerous occupations.^ To the workingman himself there 
is no more important problem than the most effective protection of his life and 
health against the accident risk inherent in, or incidental to, the occupation in 
which he is employed. Much that could be done for his protection is still 
neglected, though many important and far-reaching improvements have been 
introduced in factory practice during the last decade. Accurate statistics alone 
can furnish a reasonable basis for reform. The possibilities for sucvessful 
accident prevention have been clearly demonstrated in the experience of foreign 
countries and the exhibition of safety devices of the American Institute for 
Social Service. 

SOOIAL ASPECTS OF THE ACCIDEMT PROULEH. 

^The facts presented in this article warrant the conclusion that the 
casualty risk in American industries is a most serious one, toward 
the reduction of which every effort should be made. At least a more 

•Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor No. 78. Washington, D. O., September, IlKKH. 

^ Proceedings Fourth International Congress of Actuaries, 10OI, Vol. I, p. 0:2i). 

'A useful and suggestive work on the prevention of uccldonts In Industry 
hat been published by the German Association of Trade Unions entttluil : Un- 
fallverhUtungsvorschriften, herausgegoben vom Verbnnde Deutschcr Berufs- 
genossenschaften, Berlin, 1900. Mention may also be made of a valuable 
treatise on definition of invalidity under the title: Der Bcgvlff der Erwerbsnn- 
fihigkeit auf dem Geblete des Versicherungsweseus, by U. Siefart. Berlin* 1006. 
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earnest effort should be made to profit by the industrial methods of 
European countries. Granting tnat the underlying conditions are 
often quite different, and tliat many of our industrial accidents are 
the result of ignorance, reckless indifference, or carelessness, the fact 
roiiiaiiis that an itnincnse amoiiiit of human life is wasted and a vast 
ninount of injury is done to health and strength, with resulting phys- 
ical iiiipairmeiit, which has a very considerable economic yalue to the 
nalion as a whole. If, for illiist ration, the accident liability of em- 
ploj^ees in coal mines in the United States were reduced from 8.10 per 
1,000, whicli was the average annual rate for the period 1897-1006,* 
to 1.29 per 1,000, the average rate in the United Kingdom for the 
name period,^ the annual saving in human life woula be 915. If 
the rate of casualties of railway employees in itiis country were re- 
duced from 2.50 per 1,000, which was the average annual rate for 
1897'1906,« to 0.98 T>er 1,000, the average for the German Empire 
for the same perioa,' the annual saving would be 1,735 valuable 
liuman lives. As stated at the outset, upon a conservative estimate, 
the total mortality from accidents in the United States among adult 
male wage-eamers is between 30,000 and 35,000, of which it should 
not be impossible to save at least one-third and perhaps one-half by 
intelligent and rational methods of factory inspection, legislation, 
and control. In addition there were approximately not much less 
than two million nonfatal accidents, that not only involve a vast 
amount of human suffering and sorrow, but materially curtail the 
normal longevitv among tliose exposed to the often needless risk of 
industrial casualties.^' (Hoffman.) 

MISCELLANEOUS SANITART PBOVI8ION8. 

A number of States have enacted laws concerning general cleanli* 
ness of factories and workshops. Most of the factory Taws make pro- 
visions for tlie necessarv sanitary conveniences, such as privies, water- 
closets, and urinals, and where men and women are employed separate 
dressiujg rooms ana water-closet.s are calle<l for. Some of the States, 
like Wisconsin, for example, specify " that when the number employea 
is more than 25 of either sex there shall be provided an additional 
water-closet for such sex up to the numl)er ot 50 persons, and above 
that number in the same ratio.'* The author believes |,hat there should 
be at least one water-closet or privy for every 20 employees. 

A large number of States make seats for female employees, wash 
rooms, and dressing rooms obligatory, and not a few insist upon sepa- 
rate provisions for the sexes. The importance of personal cteahliness 
has been pointed out. In certain occupations the washing of the hands 
before eating is important, and in occupations involving exposure to 
poisonous dust or agen^i the einployment of a general bath should be 
encouraged by insisting ui>on Uio introduction of suitable diower 
baths. 

'Oiuputcd from the lulae iii«|)ectoni* rei^orts of tlie rarlous Stntesi. 

^ConipQted from atatlaUcs Included In the annual reportu of the Home Ofllce 
entitled "Mines and Qunrrlee: Geneml Reports and Statistics, liondon/* 

* Computed from atatlattca abown In the Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Comrolaalon* Stat lat lea of Rallwnya, 1900. pp. 42, 100. 

<(V>mputed from Statlsttachea Jabrbuch fUr das Deutache Belch, 1908» pp. 
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A few States, notably Massachusetts and Rhode Island, make pro- 
visions for " fresh drinking water of good quality." The former also 
regulates the spitting habit by insisting upon suitable spittoons. 
These and oUier questions, like clothes lockers and lunch rooms, and 
the time allowed for the noonday meals, which is already regulated 
in a number of States, should receive universal attention. Much 
industrial legislation has been enacted by state Icgislntiircs during 
the past ten years. Commendable progress has been made in the pro- 
vision of ventilation, heating, lighting, removal of dust, and genenil 
sanitation of workshops. The need for additional improvement is 
shown by the Massachusetts board of health's survev of the work in 
that State, which has generally been in the lead in factory laws. 

The report of the state board of health, on page 4, reads: 

In many [industries] the conditions were found to be satisftictory. In the 
emery and corundum, sandpaper, and certain oilier industries more attention 
should be given to keeping the dust away from the mouth and nostrils of the 
workmen. In the rug dusting, sorting, and cutting rooms of some paper mills 
very objectionable amounts of dust were found, with some pule and sickly ap- 
pearing operatives; but thei-e are mills using the same kind of stock where the 
dust is kept away from the employees in a satisfactory manner, and much Im- 
provement is practicable in the former class. 

The same remarks are applicable to the textile industries, and the 
hope is expressed that the unsatisfactory conditions found in the 
minority of establishments will be raised to those which ai'e now found 
tobejp;ood. 

lie^rence has already been made in these pages to the conditions 
found in machine shops, the cutlery and tool industry, cigar, rubl)er, 
boot and shoe, and other industries examined. In the boot and slioe 
industry comment is made upon ^' four con4itions which can be and 
ought to be remedied.'' These are poor ventilation, inadequate re- 
moval of dust from machines, the conditions of water-closets, and spit 
upon the floors. In the majority of factories visited the ventilation 
was found to be poor, and m many of them distinctly bad. Of the 
rooms not especially dusty, 102 were badly ventilated and 26 were 
overcrowded. * * * Of 84 of the many dusty rooms reported, 40 were 
also overcrowded, 86 were dark, 21 were overheated, and 18 were over- 
crowded, dark, and overheated. 

^^ In more than one-third of the factories visited the conditions of 
water-closets were not commendable; most of them were dark and 
dirty to very dirty. ^ In 50 establisliments no spitting was noticed, in 
178 there was some, in 116 considerable, and in 85 much." 

^' In some establishments lunch rooms are provided, where employ- 
ees may eat the luncheon they have brought or may buy one; in much 
the larger number the employees eat in the workrooms. * * * In 85 
factories, or 28 per cent of those visited, a considerable proportion of 
the employees are noticeably pale and unhealthy." 

In oiscussing the following provision in the Massachusetts laws, 
^All factories shall be kept clean," the state board of health very 
properly points out that f what is clean in an ax-grinding factory 
would not be clean in a silk mill; but the law makes no distinction, 
and the judgment of the officer can not be received as law." The 
board considers it impossible to specify in any law a standard of 
cleanliness applicable to all industries, and advises ^^ that the officer 
should be authorized to hold all factories in any industry up to the 
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sUndard of cleanliness which he finds maintained in the factories in 
tiie same industry and nsinff the same grade of stock which are the 
cleanest." The same method is recommended for the enforcement of 
standards in otlier directions, subject to an appeal to the state board 
of healtli. 

LODQINQ HOU8K8 AND BI<KKI*INQ QUARTERS. 

Tt not infrenuently hap))ens that large industrial plants and con- 
tractors provide lK)ard and lodging for their unmarried employees. 
Again, in a number of the smaller industries the omnloyees not infre- 
quently Ijoard with the family and are obliged to sleep in objection- 
able rooms. All such provisions should come up to a reasonable 
standard as regards salubrity, nir space, light, heat, and ventilation, 
and separate provisions should be recpiired for males and females ana 
youthful employees. Ixnlging houses should come up to a certain 
standard, and wash and TmtTi rooms and suitable tiolet facilities 
should be provided. Six'cial attention should be paid to general 
cleanliness within and without quarters for working parties, .and to 
the diaracter and preparation of food. 

PERMANENT EXIHISITIONS DRVOTKf> TO INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL EETTBR* 

MENT OP WAOE-RARNRRS. 

It will rec^uire time and patience to bring employers and workers 
to a full realization of the dangers incident to the various occupations 
and to a thorough api>reciation of the methods which have been pro- 
posed in the way of tactory sanitation, safety devices, ete. (Jcxki re- 
sults abroad have been accomplished by a permanent exposition de- 
voted to social and industrial betterment for wage-earners. Such an 
ex|)osition was provided for by the German Parliament a few vears 
ago, and a similar effort is now lieing made in the city of New Vork. 
The German exnosition occupies a building specially erected for the 
piiri>ose at Cliarlottenburg, a suburb of Berlin^ and here every safety 
appliance which inventive genius has devised can be seen in practical 
o|Yeration. The different lalnir unions appear to profit immensely by 
the special lectures and demonstrations wliich are given on Sundays^ 
or, upon HMjuest, at any convenient time, by men formerly employe<l 
in **dangen>us occupations." Apart from safetv devices for ma- 
chinery and appliances for removal of dust and injurious gases, all 
improved methods calculated to diminish danger, as, for example, in 
the manufacture of white lead, etc., are illustrated by models and de- 
scriptive text, printed leaflets being distributed free of charge. 
Here, too, may be seen the best and most recent types of respirators, 
wire masks, goggles, illuminating^ appliances, and »ifetyworkmg suits. 
Inventoi*s and (icsigners esteem it a great honor to have their prod- 
ucts admitted for exposition. Only meritorious objects are displayed, 
and they are replaced by the newer and more satisfactory typea 
One of the most interesting collections consists of a series of bottles 
containing different varieties of dust, a series of photoCTSphs show- 
ing the microscopical character of this dust, and, last out not leasl^ 
anatomical specimens and microscopical slides showing the effects of 
dust upon the air-passnges and lungs of the human subject* Models, 
plansi and photographs of tenements and model homes for wage- 
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earners, exterior and interior decorations, literature, and charts con- 
cerning industrial betterment, all find a prominent place in the ex- 
hibit The display of foodstuffs, their nutritive and economic value, 
to^tlier with instructive leaflets, form part of this interesting expo- 
sition. A popular pamphlet seen at tne exposition in September, 
1907. was compiled by Professor Kalle ana Doctor Schellenberg, 
entitled '^ How to keep well and capacitated for work," which is sold 
by the Society for Popular Education at 2| cents a copy, over 470,000 
so far having been sold. 

Chapter XIV. 

WHAT THB FEDBRAIi GOVERNMENT MAY DO FOR THB PROMOTION 
OF THB WELFARE OF ITS EMPLOYEES, ETC 

Much excellent work has been and is being done by the United 
States Bureau of Labor in the collection and publication of facts con- 
cerning every phase of industrial and social betterment These bul- 
letins are issued bimonthly, and if carefully read can not fail to exert 
a tremendous educational influence upon those for whom they are pri- 
marily intended, viz, the wage-earners and employers. But while 
much has been achieved more remains to be accomplished. It seems 
to the writer that apart from establishing, in connection with the Na- 
tional Museum, a permanent exposition relating to industrial and 
social betterment of wage-earners, it is clearly the duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to establish and adopt a standard of industrial 
hygiene for all the government workshops. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress December, 1907, has 
said: 

The National Goyemment should be a model employer. It should demand the 
highest quality of service from each of its employees and It should care for 
all of them properly in return. Congress should adopt legislation proyiding for 
limited but definite compensation for accidents to all workmen within the Bcoyte 
of the federal power, including employees of nayy-yards and arsenals. 

We regret to say that with the possible exception of the extraor- 
dinary efforts and special precautions exercised to protect the health 
and general welfare of the employees in the operations connected with 
the construction of the canal on the Isthmus of Panama, the sanita- 
tion of offices and workshops in this country proper, for government 
employees, is not even on a par with some oithe best private indus- 
trial concerns. There can be no question that modd government 
workshops and efforts for the promotion of the general welfare of 
the emplovees would prove a salutar^r precept and example. The 
General Government is not in a position to legislate for the States, 
but it can at least enact a model labor and factory law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and all of the workshops connected with the army 
and navy arsenals, gun factories, powder depots, clothin£[^ depots, and 
the immense arm;^ of labor employed on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Apart from strictly sanitary measures for the promotion and pres- 
ervation of health, the Government, as a model employer, should 
Erovide some adequate relief in case of sickness, accidents, or disa- 
ility from disease or injuries contracted in the line of duty. As it 
is now, the Government merely grants one month's sick leave to offi- 
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cinis Alul oflice employees, none to workmen emplo^'ed in government 
shops, nnd in cnse of accidents the employee or his dependents have 
no remedy except recourse to the courts of law. 

While it is true that government employees in many instances have 
Imnded togi*tlier for the purpose of establishing sick liencfit and relief 
nss4iriations, such orgnni/>atious hick onicialc^frntrol nnd do not always 
emUxly the most advanced principles of social and political economy. 

OKRAIAN WORKINGMEn's INSURANCE 8Y81BM. 
INDI'BTKIAL INSUKAlfCB. , 

For reasons briefly stated, the Federal Government would do a wise 
art, by creatine the so-called industrial insurance system, for the sick, 
for acridents, disability and old age, for its own employees and others 
in the District of Columbia, and thus initiating a system which has 
proved to be a veritable blessing in many of the Euro|XMin countries. 
Any one who desires to become familiar with the ^' German working- 
men's insurance ^' should not fail to read a digest in the Bulletin of 
the Bureau of I^I>or No. 53, July, 1001, page 941, and Professor 
Ilenderscm^s " Suuniiary of Kun>|x'an Ijrws on Industrial Insurance.*^ 
(Charities, Decemlier 7, 1907, p. 1191.) • 

Under the o|)eration of the German law, enacted in 1883, all work- 
men employed in commerce, industry and the handicraft triidcs, and 
whoso wage is less than 2«(K)0 marks (al>out $480) must be insured. 
By special regulations this requirement may be extended to agricul- 
tural and household employees. To secure the enrollment of indi- 
viduals *^ for sick benefits, the employers in the industries subject 
to the law are required to send to the proper insurance fund tlie 
names of each |)crson who enters or leaves their service. 

Ilie income of the sick funds is derived from the dues of members — 
the amount is fixed by each local association, but can not exceed 
per cent of the members' wages. The employee pays two-thirds of 
the dues and the employer one-third. The employee's share is de- 
ducted from his wages and paid direct to the insurance fund by the 
employer, when he i-emits his own share. 

The lienefits ofTerecl by the sick funds vary in amount, but all of 
them are riMjuiivd to provide the following as a minimum: (1) Free 
medicine* allendan(*e, aiul ti*eatmeut. {^2) In case the sickm^ss causes 
inability to work, the fund j)ays a sick lienefit equal to one-half the 
wage rate which was used ni calculating the member's dues. Tliis 
benefit begins the third day after the disability sets in, and continues 
for 26 weeks. Instead of receiving medical treatment at home a 
member is entitled to treatment at a hospital, in which case an amount 
not exceeding one-half of his daily wage is paid to his dependents. 
Female membei's i*eceive similar benefits for a period of six weeks fol- 
lowing confinement. (3) In case of death, a funeral benefit equal to 
twenty times the amount of his daily wage is paid to tlie heirs of a 
mcmlier. 

In 1904 there were 22,912 local sick and miners' provident associa- 
tions in the German Empire with 11,400.000 members, practically 

•The writer is Indebted to tliese fioiiiT(»s for much of the Inforuintlou on tlila 
■abject and cratefnlly acknowledges this lndebtedn< 
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one-fifth of the population. The disbursements amounted to 287,- 
107,000 marks (about $56,470,000). Of this amount 106,000,000 
marks (about $25,238,000) was paid for sick benefits, and the remain- 
der for medical and hospital treatment, convalescence and funeral 
benefits. 

AGOU>ENT IN8UBAN0B. 

Under the provisions of the laws of 1884^ 1887, and 1900, all work- 
ingmen and technical experts engaged in industry, agriculture, for- 
estry, transportation, and coast fislieries earning less than 3,000 murks 
^or about $715^ per aiinum, are rcouired to be insured against aoci- 
aent. By speciafenactment it may ue extended to foremen and petty 
employers with more than 3,000 marks income. This form of insur- 
ance is administered by associations of employers known as " mutual 
trades associations,'' subject to federal supervision. In 1004 thei*e 
were 114 associations, including 5,300,000 establishments and 17,- 
600^000 workmen. The workingnmn's share of the expense of the 
accident insurance consists of the benefits paid out of the sick insur- 
ance fund to the injured person during the first thirteen weeks of dis- 
ability. The share of the employer is determined from the amount 
of his pay roll and the danger rate of occupation. Beginning with 
the fourteenth week the trades association provides (1) free medical 
treatment: (2) a pension during the continuation of the disability, 
whether tlie disability is partial or complete. In case of complete 
disability the pension is equal to two-thirds of the earnings of the in- 
jured person; in case of partial disability the insured receives a frac- 
tion of the above pension, proportioned to the degree of disability. 

In case of a fatal accident, the law provides for (1) a funeral 
benefit of not less than $12; (2) a pension to the dependents of the 
deceased, including parents, beginning with the day of death. The 
widow and each child up to the age oi 15 receives 20 per cent of the 
earnings of the deceased, though the sum of these pensions may not 
exceed 60 per cent of such earnings. 

Premiums paid in 1904 were $35,592,000; disbursements, $30,- 
552,000, viz, to 758,392 injured members, to 65,503 widows, 97,246 
children, and to 8,647 parents of those killed. 

INVALID AND OLD-AOB PENSIONS. 

Invalid and old-age pensions were made compulsory under the 
German law of 1889 (revised in 1899) for all wage-earners with an 
income of less than $480 per annum ; the provisions may also be ex- 
tended to include petty employers and persons in household industry. 
The invalid pension is paid without regard to age to those persons 
whose earning capacity has been permanently rrauced to less than 
one-third. The pension is also paid to those who have been in a state 
of disability for twenty-six weeks and continues as long as the disability 
lasts. To be eligible for this pension, the insui*ed pei*son must have 
been a member of the '^ insurance institute " for two hundi-cd weeks, 
during which time not less than 100 payments of weekly dues must 
have oeen made. If the disability has been incurred purposely 
the right to a pension ceases and tlie oiTender is liable to ct*iininal 
prosecution. 
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In iiddition to the pension from the ^insurance institutes^ the 
Empire grants a stipend of 50 marks (about $12) per annum to 
invalids, as well as persons over 70 years of aga 

Members are divided into five classes on the ba«s of wages received. 
Each classpays a different rate of dues and receives benefits in pro- 
portion. Tiie lowest invalidity pennon granted is $27.70, the hignest 
IS $107.10 per annum. The dues range from 8} cents per week, 
according to the wage class in which the member is enrolled. One- 
half of the amount is paid by the employer and one-half by the 
employee. 

The old-age pension is paid without regard to earning capacity 
when the seventieth year of age is completed. Members must have 
paid dues for one thousand two hundred weeks before thev become 
eligible for such a pension. In 1004 there were 40 inavlia pension 
organizations, with 18,800,000 insured members. Premiums paid in^ 
$.')0,or>0,000 ; d isbursements, $85,520,000. The average invalid pension 
is $87.20, and tlie old-age pension $37.08, varying in amount with the 
wage class. 

The financial soundness of the system is secured by making the 
employers, the guilds, and pnrishcs eventually responsible for anv 
deficit in the various sick insurance organizations. The national, 
slate, and local gvivernments guarantee the payment of claims against 
the accident and invalidity insurance organizationa 

STifOPsia or pkactical BBSULn. 

The financial status of the workinraien has been improved at least 
to the extent of the benefits received from the amounts contributed by 
the employers and the Government Experience has shown that 
employers have not deducted their share of the dues from wages. 

The hygienic conditions of the workingmen have been improved, 
both on account of the safeguards which the accident insurance ormn- 
izations require employers to use and because of the special em>rt8 
made by the ^* sick funds ^ to reduce the sick rate among the members 
to a minimum. Tlie general knowledge in regard to the preservation 
and promotion of health, which the '^sick fund organizations ^ have 
disseminated by means of circulars, mono^aphs, popular lectures, 
etc.. have exerted a tremendous educational influence in the promotion 
of ficalth and morals. One of the most beneficent features of the 
entire system has l)een that parts of the f uikIs of these organizations 
are invested! in mo<lel houses hospitals, and sanitoria for the use of 
moml)ers. The writer ^ during his visit to Berlin in the autumn of 
1007, had occasion to inspect some of these workingmen's houses, as 
well as the most complete and elal)orate sanatorium in the world, at 
Bcelitz,near Berlin. .The object of this is to provide the very best facili- 
ties for the speedy recovery and the restoration of earning power of 
the industrial wage-earner. Doctor Bielefeldt (Med. Reform, 15th 
Jahrg, 1907, p. 238) calculates that in the treatment of 159,802 tuber- 
culous patients between 1897 and 190C the net gain, in spite of an 
expenditure of 50,000,000 marks, amounted to more than 4,500,000. 
It is interesting to note that the Prussian ^ insurance institutes and 
sick funds '^ in 1907 alone tnaintained 28 hospitals and sanatoria, the 
latter diiefly for consumptives and convalescents. One of the latest 
features was the establishment in 1902 of a special hospital for sexual 
diseases in the male, at Lichtenberg, near Berlin, and a sanitoriom 

8. Doc. 644, 00-2 S 
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for nervous and aniemic female wage-earners in Pynnont (Hann- 
over) ; all upon the principle that it is in the highest decree good 
economy to restore as speedily as possible the unproductive to the 
ranks of the j)roducers. Some conception of the good work may be 
found by a brief description of the sanatorium at Beelitz, which was 
erected m 1902 by the ^^ insurance institute" of Berlin at a cost, 
according to report of directors, June, 1907, of 15,287,994 marks. 
Average number of patients, 418 males and 203 females; number of 
cases treated in 1906, 4,192; number of hospital days, 212,457; expense 
for 1906, 1,470,062.25 marks, or at the rate per capita per day ot 6.92 
marks. One portion of the institution is devoted to the treatment of 
incipient cases of tuberculosis^ another, and entirely detached depart- 
ment, to cases of every description requiring high-grade sanatorium 
treatment in order to prevent premature invalidity. Each of the 
handsome and spacious pavilions accommodates 200 males or 100 
females; apart from these are 4 porters' lodges for the 4 departments 
under separate inclosures, 1 general administration building, 1 central 
power and heating plant, 1 central bathing establislunent, 1 disinfect- 
ing plant, 8 pumping stations, kitchen, laundry, workshops, quarters 
for medical officers, employees, bowling alleys, hothouses, stables, etc. 
The hospital staff consists of 10 physicians and 128 employees. 

The writer was informed in September, 1907, that since the estab- 
lishment of the ^' sick funds " and ^' insurance institutes" in Goniiuiiy, 
poverty has decreased and the number of patients treated wholly at 

Eublic expense has markcdlv 'diminished, as workingineii, even of the 
umbler classes, prefer to devote their sick l)cncHts to hospital care, 
rather than be a charge upon the parish or country. 

Income, expenditures, and invested funds of the insurance system^ 



Item. 



Blck incur- 
ance, 1901. 



Duct of employen tlS,052,?23 

Dutf ot employecH 31, 1*26. 681 

Bubfidy of Imperial Government 

IntereNt and other income j 2.601.130 



Totalincome • 47,683,437 



Accident 

insurance, 

1902. 



129,907.808 
*"*i.'74S,*936 



88.661,804 



for relief i 43,695. 4f)0 

Coetofadminiitratlon I 2.600,837 



Total expendituroe 
iBTeitod fnnda 



46,186,287 



44,421,667 



26,736.679 
8. OUT), 983 



29.701. li(>2 



47,<0(.236 



Old-a^e and 
inyalidlty 
insurance, 
1902. ^ 



116,639.306 

16.689.308 

9.0U8.227 

8. 064. 810 



60.141,153 



28.6rvS,.'«9 
2. 813. Ml 



Total of all 

insurance, 

1836 to 19U1. 



1608. 445. 6ii6 

487,147.0ri«l 

61.049,907 

98.688.044 



1.140.290.676 



81.602.100 






239.779.062 



755.016.720 
79.993,721 



835,009.441 



809.0C90.218 



CmOTB or THB IN8UBANCB SYSTEM ON TUK BMPlAyEB AND CONSUMBB. 

The foreeoing table shows that the system has materially added to 
the financial burdens of the employer, but it is l)elieved that they have 
not been too heavy; at least they have not injured Germany's ability 
to compete in foreig[n markets. 

One authority estimates that the amount paid by the employer for 
accident insurance is 8 per cent of the waj^, for sick insurance 1} 
per cent*^f the wages, and for old-age and invalidity insurance, 1 per 
cent, or a total of 5} per cent of the wa^^ added to the cost of pro- 
duction. Doctor Liaas, of the im|)eriul insiinince office, concludes. 
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however, that this burden has not been shifted to wages, nor has it 
resulted in hiffher prices to the consumer, but has been made up by 
improved metliods of production. 

The writer hns purposely devoted much space to the German in- 
dustrial insurance system, because ho realizes that sickness and 
funerals arc the most potent causes of poverty and distress; he knows 
fmui |)ci*sonnl knowledge that prior to 1883 Ucnnany depended upon 
entploycrs' liability laws, charitable organizations, and private com- 
panies for the protection of her wage-earners, with very questionable 
results. \Vhile much has been achieved in other directions for the 

Srevention of disease,- the most distinct gain in social-political en- 
eavors was made by the enactment of these laws, and especially the 
law of June, 1880, authorizing '^ insurance institutes '' to invest part 
of their funds in hospitals ana sanatoria, thus affording the best pos- 
sible facilities for the speedy recovery and the prevention as far as 
practicable of pennanent disabilities. 

Acrordinfic to Zachcr (Leitfaden .zur Arbeiterversicherung des 
Deutschen iteiches, 1906) , quoted by Professor Henderson, " at the 
end of 1005 in all 70,000,000 pensioners (sick, injured, invalids, and 
their dependents) had m-cive«l $1,200,000,000 in benefits, llie work- 
men have contributed less than one-half of the premiums, and have 
received $ISO,000,000 more than they have paid out. Property is 
owned to the amount of $108,000,000, of which $120,000,000 have been 
invested in workmen's dwellings, hospitals, and convalescent homes, 
sanatoria, baths, and similar institutions of welfare.^' 

There is no pauperization in a method where tlie beneficiary con- 
tributes such a large share to the undertaking. As a matter of fact, 
methods in vogue in our own country are calculated to shift all of the 
bnnlen iqion tne taxpayer. 

For a more complete exhibit, the following tables are reproduced 
from Professor Henderson's article in Charities, December 7, 1007: 

SICKNESS INSUKANCB (SINCE 1885). 




Pii'knnvi |Kt\ nirnt«. 

linvli'Uiiii.' 

Merltrlni'4. etc 

Il'««t*linl« 

DtaiIi b«"iu'fii« 

Lyinf-tn wpiik ti . ., 
ViirkNi* bi^nHlK ... 



I^m 1904 
IMK^ 



l.lH.m.489 

ftU.fOB.930 
402.767.661 

83. 7fi3. 839 
86,6l3,6ri 
S8. 41 4. 074 



United 8Utai 
•qulTmlenL 



1387. M¥». 077. 81 

13S.6.V2.940.80 

96.661.886.34 

72.731.675.62 

80,103.831.88 

8,770.481.28 

9.219.877.78 



3,4».97S.7«a I 
260,000,(00 I 



In mond ntimlwr* 2,744,000.000 



ai98.SS3.710.S3 
8n.ono.ooo.oo 

868.680.000.00 



ArtinKNT INSni.V.Nt'K (SI.NfK l«85). 



A^Mt'Ot liriM'lit* 

t*n\ Miriitfl to <lcpcn«1rnt<i of di'< eii«f^l. 

UiHtiiMlrnrr 

II(>*pitiit« 

tviith biMirnt* 

VI Idnn • 

Fiirelf iif r» 



7ri9. 172.928 

19I.777..\S9 

W.r7.> 716 

&6.oio.s:a 

8,927 990 
7.747.670 
1816.489 



]88S-t9IH 
1906 



la mand nimilN*ni 



l.Cfi7.760.686 
136.(0). 000 



i.iKWO.oto 



I182.3P1.BP2 72 

48.(rj«.6U.16 

8.?.*. 171.81 

18, .V.'. 479 92 

1.6^. J. 717 flO 

1.8.V4.416 W 

8I0.1&7.88 



H8.w;i.mo 40 
82,64O.U00 00 



888,680.000.00 



-1 



•* i 
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INVALID AND OLD-AQB PBN8I0N8 (8INCB 1891). 



Invalid pen»iuiia 

Old-nf e peofloni 

MedlciJ care 

Return of pramlumji : 

AtnuLrrlAge 

At death 

Attooldexit 

1801-1904 

1906 

In round numbent . . . 



Murka. 



660,486.961 

880.472,378 

66,871.747 

88.026,117 

18.422,606 

171,201 



l.OOS. 919.912 
162,000.000 



1,166.000.000 



United BCatea 
equlTalent. 



8184.616,870.64 
80.763.870.73 
18.389,219.28 

9,128,a!8.08 

8,221,401.93 

41,068.24 



240,917,878.88 
88»880,000.00 



279,840,000.00 



It is sincerely hoped that the wa^-earners of this country may 
profit by the experience elsewhere by tne adoi)tion of a similar system, 
and thus avoid the dangers and losses to which they are now so fre- 
quently subjected by unscrupulously managed insurance concerns. 

There appears to oe no good reason why the National Government 
should not inaugurate such a system for its own employees. In this 
connection it may be well to refer to a most successful precedent in 
the establishment of the United States Soldiers' Home in Washington. 
This institution was founded in 1851 with $100,000 paid as indemnity 
by the City of Mexico. Every soldier is taxed at the rate of 12^ cents 
per month, which is deducted from his pay. This together with the 
fines from courts-martial and forfeited pay from deserters is turned 
into the treasury of the home. The home now owns property costing 
over $2,500,000, accommodates 950 inmates, pays a commutation at 
the rate of $8 per month to soldiers havine dependents and unable to 
avail themselves of the privileges of the nome, amounting to about 
$20,000 a year, and still has a reserve fund of about $4,000,000. 



Chapter XV. 

WHAT THB BMPLOYBR MAY DO FOR THB WBLFARB OF BMPLOYEES. 

It has been stated at the outset that social betterment can not be 
disassociated from industrial betterment^ and it is here that the em- 
ployer can do much for the welfare of his employees. Apart from a 
cheerful compliance with the laws and ordinances which may, from 
time to time, be enacted for the protection of the working classes, it 
is clearly the duty of the employer to promote in evei*y way the effi- 
ciency and earning power of the wage-earner and to pay sucJi wages 
as are necessary to improve the standard of living among poorly 
paid employees. 

There is no doubt that thoughtful employers generally realize that 
they are not only responsible lor the proper technical training of an- 

f>rentices, but also for their habits, and a gratifying number of est4iu- 
ishments have made every effort to surround them with all pos^^ible 
chances for improvement, mentally and morally. Thei*e is a class of 
youthful employees^ both males and females, for whom tlie writer 
begs to enter a special plea: they are entitled to every consideration, 
beciause, either as a result ox inheritance or faulty environments, they 
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have aoquired • general inaptitude; they are perfectly willinff to 
work, but awkward in all their moyements — Rimply do not know now 
to work — and soon exhaust (he patience of their instructors. 

Such persons are found seeking to make an honest living in nearly 
all occupations, and while they may be better adapted to some emplo]^- 
menis tnan others, to discharge them without a lair trial means their 
utter ruin. Ilore appears to bo a field for human sympathy, and 
special pains should be taken to teach them, by patient fellow-work- 
men, how to hnndle tools and work to better advantage, whether it is 
with the pick or shovel, at the plouffhshnre, the street or house broom, 
or in tlie diversified employments of artisans' workshops. 

INDUSTRIAL DBTTBRMBNT. 

Space will not permit to enter into details oonoerning efforts which 
have h^n made at home and abroad in the promotion of the general 
welfare of the working classes. At a meeting of the American Social 
Science Association, held in Washington, April 18, 1901^ Mr. J. H. 
Patterson, Dayton, Ohio, read a paper on factory sanitation and 
doscrilied a large mnnufacturing piant of which he is the head, and 
tlieir close adherence to the principles of hygiene and the uplifting of 
mankind. The interior of the factory is painted in cheerful colors, 
extra windows were made to give light, forced ventilation to affora 
plenty of fresh air, and all dust and acid fumes are carried away by 
exhaust fans. Bathrooms and well-furnished toilet rooms are on ati 
the floors. All seats have backs. Clean aprons are furnished by the 
company, and a dining room where hot meals are served and a course 
in domestic economy is conducted. The grounds around the factory 
and the houses of the employees are healthful and attractive. ^ AVe 
have donioiistrated,'' said Mr. Patterson, " that tliis sjrstem pays the 
employee, the manufacturer, aiul the buyer^ in the health of one, 
profit of tlie second, and the improved quality of the product pur- 
chased by the tliird.'^ Bulletin No. 31, Department of Labor, Novem- 
ber, 1900, contains an article on betterment of industrial conditions, 
showing what has elsewhere been accomplished, every effort being in 
the right direction. Among the most important may be mentioned 
(1) the increasing of industrial efficiency through industrial schools 
and manual training classes; (2) the care for employees^ health and 
comfort by means of bathing facilities, gymnasiums, calisthenics, 
baseball, bicycle clubs, dining and lunch rooms, the furnishing of hot 
lunches free, or at cost, improved sanitary conoitions and apiHiances: 

i3) the improvement of aomestic conditions by means of improvea 
wellings^ instruction in sewing, cooking and housekeeping, in land- 
scape ana kitchen gardening, and the exterior and interior decora- 
tions of homes; (4) the care of sick and disabled employees and their 
families by means of free insurance, medical attendance and hospital 
facilities, and by the encouragement of beneficial organizations; 
(5) club organizations for social, recreative, and intellectual purposes 



by means of free lectures, libraries, kindergartens and educational 
Classes, social gatherings, summer outings, meeting places, game 
rooms, banquets, dances, etc; (6) the encouragement of musical and 
dramatic clubs and the promotion of spiritual life by means of Sun- 
day sdiools and general religious work; (7) the cultivation of thrift 
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through savings-bank facilities, building associations, or provident 
or^nizations^ rewards for valuable suggestions of employees, for 
faithful service or the manifestation of zeal and interest in their 
employment; (^) the promotion of employees' personal interest in the 
successful conauct of the business by encoura^ng and assisting them 
to purchase shares, financial aid to employees m case of unusual hard- 
ships and distress, and the cultivation of cordial and even confidential 
relations between employer and employees. (For details consult Bul- 
letin of the Department of Labor No. 81, pp. 1117-1156.) 

It is gratifying to note that, although Washington is not an indus- 
trial center, a lar^e number or firms have taken steps for the promo- 
tion of the general welfare of employees. 

Chapter XVI. 

WHAT THB GBNERAL PUBLIC MAT DO. 

There is a tendency at present among young men, the sons of par- 
ents who have accumulated some means^ to expect to live and grow 
rich without manual labor. It is becoming fashionable to look upon 
the mechanic with disdain, to consider manual labor degrading, an 
evidence of low breeding, and all such nonsense. The young men 
want to be bookkeepers, uankers, lawyers, doctors, or oflice holders, 
anything which does not involve manual labor, and expect their 
fathers to furnish the means to attain the goal of their ambition ; as 
a result the professions are overcrowded and men fail who might 
' have been successful in the handicrafts. Let us teach our children 

I to respect and perform honest labor, whether it is behind the plow- 

} share, in the saddle, or in the workshops. It will teach them self- 

I reliance, prudence, and perseverence. ^ 

I It will be conceded that the burdens of improving industrial and 

i social conditions should not be carried bv the employer and employees 

* alone. There are many phases of vital importance from the sUmd- 

* point of public health and humanity which should concern every 

thoughtful man and woman. Reference has already been made to 
the appalling and dangerous conditions under which many of the 
trades and occupations are carried on in tenement houses. Wliile 
this is, in part, due to the greed of the manufacturer, because it means 
less factory space, less rent, li^t, fuel, and a decidedly smaller pay 
roll, the consumer is e(iually to olame, because of his constant demand 
for cheaper goods, quite oblivious to the fact that the garments may 
be a source of danger from infectious diseases, and are stained witli 
the sweat and blood of helpless women and little children. 

During one of the presidential campaigns a clever orator referred 
to Glasgow, and told us that 41,000 of the 100,000 laboring families 
of that manufacturing center lived in 1-room tenements, and that this 
one room for a famuy of father, mother, daughters, and sons told 
what the wages in Scotiand were and how they dragged humanity 
down into b^iality and misery. We need not go to Glasgow for 
such illustrations, for to our shame it must be confessed that similar 
conditions obtain in nearly every American industrial city. The 
effects of such conditions upon death rates will be presently referred 
to. In the meantime, it will be readily conceded tnat the people do 
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not live as a rule in such quarters from choice, but from sheer neces- 
sity. Low wnf^es ccimpcl the working classes not only to find shelter 
in housojs unfit for human occupation, but also affect their health 
and the health of their children by insufficient food and dothing. and 
Inst, but not least, it means the utilization of child and female labor 
in some of tlie most atrocious forms referred to on another pa^ 
Indeed, there is much reason for assuming that low standards or liv- 
ing, which insufficient wages tend to beget, plav a very important role 
in ()liysical, mental, and moral degeneracy. "Physical health is the 
basis of mental health.'^ This aphorism of Aristotle has been proved 
to be true by the experience of every educator. 

Professor Dawson, in his study of youthful degeneracy (Pedagog- 
ical Seminarv, Vol. IV, p. 2), found among the boys and flirls m 
refonn schools evidence or physical degeneracy as shown by lighter 
weights, sliorter statures, and diminished muscular power, and de- 
clared tnat 10 per cent oi those examined by him were ^ clearly suf- 
ferers from low nutrition.^ It is to be hoped that the public con- 
science may he sufficiently aroused to insist upon adequate wages for 
all classes, and that the producer and consumer alike will be willing 
to assume this responsibility, not as a matter of cliarity, but in justice 
to the laboring classes. 

In tlie whole range of social betterment and sanitation, especially 
in our efforts to combat tuberculosis, no field affords better oppor- 
tunity for philanthropic work than the erection of sanitary homes for 
wage-earners, at reasonable rentals, the encouragement of cooking 
schools, and the establishment of mcxlel lodging and eating houses. 
Tlie new York City and Suburban Homes Company has now for divi- 
dend disbursements 4.6 per cent a year on an investment of $5,500,000. 
The Wasliington Housing Companies have an investment of over one 
million, have pnid, respectively, 4 and 6 per cent from the very incep- 
tion of the companies, and have a surplus fund of over $100,000. 
Ijondon has nioi*e than $100,000,000 invested in model tenements. 

HOUSES FOR WAGE- EARN EBB. 

The housing of the working classes has very properly been made 
the subject of legislation in many countries, and is a matter in which 
factory ownei*s, labor unions, and the general public should be deeply 
and mutnall}' interostcil. There are several systems of dwellings 
for artisims and lalMuers, viz, individual houses or cottages, a row 
of hons(»s under one roof, and the so-called ^* flats. ^' Preference 
sbould 1>e given, when practicable, to the cottnce system, but in large 
citips unfortunately the value of i-eal estate frequently compels the 
eret!tion of large tenements, and in such an event the State should 
insist U|K)n hygienic requirements as regards air space, light, and 
ventilation. No home can be considered sanitary where one room has 
to answer the purposes of a living room, sleeping room, and kitchen 
or where the water-closet or privy is used by more than one family. 

BVIL EFFKCTS OF INSANITARY HOUSES AND OVERCROWDINQ. 

The primary object of habitations is to secure protection from the 
influence of heat, cold, rain, stmshine, and storms, and thus promote 
the health and happiness and indirectly also the morals and culture 
of the human race. 
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The influence of sanitary houses can not be overestimated. Doctor 
Villerm6, in an investigation in France from 1821 to 1827, found that 
among the inhabitants of arrondissements containing 7 per cent of 
badly constructed dwellings, 1 person out of every 72 aied; of inhabit- 
ants of arrondissements containing 22 per cent of badly constructed 
dwellings, 1 out of 66 died, while of the inhabitants of arrondisse- 
ments containing 88 per cent of badly constructed dwellings, 1 out 
of every 15 died. 

With the present rapid transit facilities in every city, our voice 
should be dearly in favor of individual homes ;'and when this is im- 
practicable, we should insist on broad streets and deep yards. No 
more Uian 68 per cent of the lot should be covered by the house, and 
the height of tne building should never exceed the width of the street. 
The baneful effects of tenement houses should be avoided, as infec- 
tious diseases are more liable to spread in consequence of aerial infec- 
tion and the more intimate contact of the occupants. 

Apart from structural defects, there is no doubt that the death 
rate is largely determined by the number of occupants to a room. 
Russell has shown that in Glasgow, when the average number of per- 
sons to each room was only 1.81, the mortality was 21.7 per 1,000, and 
when the number of occupants amounted to 2.05 for each room, the 
mortality reached 28.6 per 1,000. 

According to Korosi, the mortality from infectious diseases at 
Budapest is only 20 when the number of occupants to each room does 
not exceed 2, but is 20 i^er 1,000 with 3.5 occupants, 32 per 1,000 with 
6.10 occupants, and 79 per 1,000 when there are more than 10 occu- 
pants to each apartment 
i The death rate at Berlin, in 1885, among the 73,000 one-room ten- 

f ements was 168.5 per 1,000, against 5.4 per 1,000 among 398,000 resi- 

I dents occupying four or moi*e room apartments.^ The analysis of 2,701 

infantile ^aths in Berlin during 1903, investigated by Neumann, has 
f' been presented elsewhere in this work. 

f Insanitary dwellings are to be found everywhere, and particularly 

• in older cities, erected at a time when the principles of sanitation wore 

^ comparatively unknown. One of the most important municipal 

S problems is to correct existing evils by the enactment and enforce- 

^ ment of suitable laws. It requires, however, a strong public senti- 

ment to bring about a complete and satisfactory reformation, as evi- 
denced by the housing movement elsewhere, for in spite of the excel- 
lent tenement-house Jaws in New York, according to Homer Folks, 
of 870,000 dark rooms reported in existence by the De Forest ten^ 
ment-house department in 1903, some 20,000 only have been opened 
to the light during the past three and a half years. The prohibition 
against the use of cellar and basement rooms partly underground 
can not be enforced, owing to the lack of a sufficient number of in- 
spectors. The notorious '^Lung Block " continues to contribute its 
horrifying quota to the annual mortality. (Charities, November 30, 
1907.) 

The writer has no hesitation in declaring that the housing condi- 
tions of the least resourceful of people have been, and are even now. 
more potent than any other factor m helping to swell the frightful 

• Town and City, Jewett, p. 14. 
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mortalitv from consumption and other so-called house dineases en- 
genderea bj unwholesome environ men t 

HOUSE DISEASES. « 

It has long been known that rickets, scrofula, and other chronic 
forms of tulierculosis are especially prevalent in dark, damp, and 
insanitary houses. I1ie chiluren nro anromic nnd as puny as plants 
reared without the stimulating eflfcx^ts of sunlight Add to this the 
fact that dampness abstracts an undue amount of animal heat, lowers 
the power of resistance, and favors the development of catarrhal con- 
ditions, which render tne svstcm more vulnerable to tuberculosis, and 
we have a reasonable explanation why these diseases prevail, e<<pe- 
cially in basements or houses below grade and otherwise unfit for 
human habitation. The death rate is often double and treble that 
of other localities, and while there are doubtless other factors whidi 
determiuo the frightful mortality, none are more potent than deficient 
sunlight and ventilation. Diphtheria, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
acute and chronic rheumatism, and bronchial affections are- also more 



frcciuont in insanitary dwellings. 
'I hat the same ii 



is true of infantile diarrhea is doubtless due to the 
fact that the construction of the buildines does not protect from the 
heat of summer, and the enervating effects of heat and the more 
s))oody dct'oinposition of food (especially of milk) in such an atmos- 
phere, combine to carry on the slaughter of the innocents. 

The existence of disease-breeding habitations is a reflection upon 
Christian civilization, and there should be sufficient human sympa- 
thy to provide decent, healthful homes for our wage-eaniers, who 
constitute, after all, the bone and sinew of the country; and this is 
one of the occasions when we may well act as our brother^s keeper. 

The history of improved dwellings reveals everywhere a lessoned 
death rate, and the experience of tlie Washington Sanitary Improve- 
ment Company is equally gratifying. During the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1006, the apartments were occupied by 778 adults and 380 
children, total, 1,158; oirths, 89 and only 16 deaths, 10 adults and 6 
infants, a death rate of about 13.7 per 1,000 — which, with all due 
allowance for the average am of the occupants, shows a remarkbly 
low mortality when compared with the general aeath rate among the 
white population of 15.1G per 1,000. 

This regeneration of the housing conditions for the least resource- 
ful people is the great sanitary and social problem of the twentieth 
century. 

Take away the hovels and filthy places, let sunshine and pure air 
circulate through their homes, and teach them habits of cleanliness 



insanitary surroundings^ but also in the battle for higher moral and 
social standards. 

LODGING HOUSES OR HOMES FOB WAQS-XARNEllS. 

Those who have read " The Long Day *• can not fail to be im- 
preGBed with the just criticism of our present system of homes for 
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working girls. The author makes a strong plea for homes designed 
after the Mills hotels for workingmen ; no charity, but so built and con- 
ducted that they will pay a 4 per cent rate of interest upon the money 
invested. ^'A clean Yoom and three wholesomely cooked meals a dii^ 
can be furnished to working girls at a price such as would make it 
possible for them to live honestly on the small wa^es of the factory 
or store. We do not ask for luxuries or dainties. In the model lodg- 
ing house there should be perfect libcrtv of conduct and action on the 
part of the guests, who will not be ^inmates' in any sense of the 
word so long as the conventions of ordinary social life are complied 
with." 

It is to be hoped that her simple but truthful story will be read 
and her appeal for industrial and social betterment answered. So 
long as the conditions described in the book exist, so long will it be 
wi^ed to rear magnificent and costly church edifices, and in this 
respect Christian civilization, which should be a strong factor in 
uplifting and regenerative influences, has been remiss in its saci'cd 
obligations. To supplv the needs spoken of, together with the estab- 
lishment of cooking schools and kindergartens so that the children of 
toil may at least have an opportunity to learn to work intelligently, 
may be regarded as a suitable field for practical Christianity, and 
would do much toward narrowing the breach which now exists be- 
tween the church and wage-earners and between capital and labor. 

FOOD FOR WORKING GLASSES. 



; While the character and variety of food now served is very much 

J better tlian it was fifty years a^^o, it is not what it should be, espe- 

^ cially in lodging houses. The chief faults consist in improper cooking 

^ and the widespread error of consuming a cold dinner from the lunch 

' basket or dinner bucket. 

I The art of cooking and how to supply fi;ood wholesome food and in 

i proper quantities should be made the subject of popular instruction. 

. The ^^ Ladies Sanitary Association of England '^deserves credit for 

I having taken this matter in hand, especiafly since experience teaches 

« that nothing prevents the abuse oi alcohol so much as a suflicient and 

m palatable supply of food. 

^ Tlie establishment of public kitchens and eating houses for un- 

married laborers conducted upon practical sanitary and economic 
{)rinciples would prove a great blessing; the same may be said of 
unch rooms where rolls, sandwiches, a cup of coffee, tea, milk, hot 
soups, etc, may be obtained at a nominal cost, and which would 
materially lessen the evils of intemperance. 

Since coffee and tea allay thirst and are stimulants, without the 
depressing effects of alcoholics, there is no reason why factories and 
workshops should not supply these beverages at noon to employees 
at actual cost. The subject of food and cooking will be discussed in 
a q>ecial paper. 
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CilAlTRR XVII. 

WHAT THK KMriX)YRH MAY 1M> TO nONTRinUTR TO HIS OWN 

WKI.KAUR 



Siiflicicnt has boon snid in tho preceding paces to indicate the 
dangers to which the working classes are exposedin many industrial 
niirsuits, and the methods proposed to alleviate the effects have also 
Doen pointed out It must oe conceded that all remedial efforts have 
been prompted by the true spirit of humanity and as a social duty ; 
hence it is reasonable to exi)ect that wnj|;e-eamers should sliow a 
willingness to avail themselves of the various ^'safety devices" and 
not underrate their importAiice in the protection of life and limb. 
While it is criminal for employers not to provide suitable protection, 
it is etiually culpable on the part of the operatives to disregard aU 
sudi preventive measures. So, for example, it is not a pleasing reflec- 
tion to be told bv Doctor Harrington, professor of hygiene at the 
Harvard Medical School, in spcnking of respirators, that ^Aside 
from the discomfort caused, the o|>crativcs have another and a sense- 
less objection to their use; women complaining that they are made 
to look ridiculous, and men being moml to discard them by the 
gibes of their more reckless fellows." In January, 1008. the writer 
visited Frankford Arsenal and found^ men working in nigh explo- 
sives without rubber gloves and respirators, although provided by 
the Qoveniment. (See p. 60). Doctor Farrand, l^cretary of the 
National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
also S|>okc to me of the great difTiculties he and oUiers have encoun- 
tered in New York and New Jersey in inducing the operatives to 
give safety devices a fair triaL 
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PART II -SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 



Chapter L 

HOW TO KEEP WELL AND CAPACITATED FOR WORK. 

It is a mnttcr of constant observation that families, even with a 
modest income, get alonf^ very well until sickness and death enters the 
onoe hapnv home; and if these financial burdens and sorrow can be 
prevented it is clearly our duty to do so, even if the ^^ chief bread 
winner^' is not himself incapacitated for work. For these reasons 
the writer offers a few suggestions along the lines of general and 
personal hvgiene, with the lioi)e that they ma^ serve to diminish 
numan suffering and distress. In doin^ so, while utilizing his own 
lecture material^ he is indebted for the inspiration and popular pres- 
entation, as Avell as some of tlie subject-matter, to the valuable 
brochure by Prof. Fritz Kalle and Dr. Gustav Schellenberg " Wie 
erhiilt man sich gesund und erwei bsfahig, Berlin, 1907.'' 

HOUSB AND HOMB. 

Special pains should be taken in the selection of living quarters, 
no matter now humble they ma^ be. as tliey constitute our abode for 
the greater part of our life. WiUi tlie excellent motor facilities, there 
is no reason why crowded tenements should be cliosen, and prefer- 
ence sliould always be given to individual homes, or apartments, in 
not exceeding two-story tenements. The Germans have an old but 
true proverb: " AVliere the sun does not enter the doctor surely will ;** 
hence dark, gloomy and damp houses should be avoided; moldy 
spots on the walls or ceilings and a close musty odor indicate damp- 
ness, and cheap .rents should prove no inducement to occupy such 
quarters. lieaky roofs and down spouts, or a pile of ashes aninst 
a brick wall, may keep the house damp, and the causes should be 
promptly removed. In all such instances, as well as in the occupancy 
of a recently constructed house, it is very desirable to dry out tlie 
house by heat and open windows. 

Since we know that the mortality from contagious diseases in- 
creases in proportion to the number of inmates of the rooms, hygiene 
requires that even the most mo<lest dwellings should afTofd sufficient 
room to prevent overcrowding. Ventilation is always necessary, but 
otx^n windows are esnecially indicated at nigliL as nothing can take 
the plaice of pure fresh air in small mtarters. Tliis may be efTcctivcly 
arcomplisheu without the danger of drafts by opening the window 
in the bedrooms from the top, and those of the adjoining room at the 
bottom. Night air, contrary to popular opinion, is not unwholesome. 
The only danp^r is from mosquitoes, which should be excluded by 
proper screening of windows and doors. 

100 
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There are many families who properly insist upon having a sit- 
ting room or parlor, which is most commendable, if tlie bedrooms are 
large enough to afford 600 cubic feet of air space for each occupant. 
If Uiey do not, it is desirable after proper airing of the larger rooms 
to utinze them for sleeping purposes, for it must be rememl^i*ed that 
the air of habitations is vitiated by the consumption of oxygen and 
the exhalation of carbonic acid. The airing of rooms is even more 
essential in cold weather, because of the additional pollution by 
carbonic acid from light and fires. There are a number of families, 
unfortunately, who for various reasons are obliged to live, cook, and 
sleep in one room, and for whom the question of fresh air is therefoi*o 
of vital importance. Such fainilies should not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of fresh air, especiallv when medical science has 
demonstrated the advantages of fresh ana even cold air in the ti'eat- 
ment of consumption and pneumonia, provided tlie body is kept 
warm by sufficient bedclothes. 

The household dust is as objectionable in many respects as the dust 
of workshops, because dust and germs always go hand in hand. So, 
for example, XJffelmann foiind that while the outer air contained only 
250 i^rms in 10 cubic feet the air of his library contained 2,900, of 
his sitting room 7,500, of his bedroom 12,500 and the air of a living 
room of a workingman's family as many as 81,000 germs. lie also 
demonstrated that they increased after disturbing the dust of tlie 
rooms by feather dusters or by slamming the dooi*s, showing that they 
actually cling to the household dust, if the dust should happen to 
1 contain the germs of tuberculosis, from carelessly expectorated spu- 

1 tum, or which may have been carried into the house upon the soles of 

':! footwear, bot^tom of skirts, etc., such dust may prove a source of 

El danger, especially to childi'en. 

fl 

Ij HOUSE GLEANING. 

m: For reasons just given, there should be no accumulation of dust in 

^« any part of the premises. Hygiene, therefore condemns all carpets 

1 and interior finishes which serve as dust and germ traps, such as 

^ heavy cornices, elaborate moldings of door and window frames, 

^ wardrobes, cumbersome draperies, and unnecessary furniture. Ily- 

•, giene, on the other hand, approves of neatly polished floors with 

small rugs, which can be easily taken up and cleaned outside of the 
house, curves instead of cornices and angles, smooth and nonabsorbent 
walls, instead of embossed wall papers, simplicity of furniture, closets 
instead of bureaus and wardrobes. In brier, everything which 
will prevent the collection of dust and germs and facilitate their 
removal may be regarded as hygienic. So, for example, a plain, 
tinted, smooth wallj or the varnished wall papers, which can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth, or any smooth wall paper guaranteed to 
be free from arsenic, are in point of health superior to the embo^ed 
silk hangings and tapestries of the rich man's nonie. 

The object of house cleaning is primarily to get rid of the dust 
and fi;erms. In sweeping it is desirable, therefore, to open the upper 
winoows, but to keep the door leading into the hall closed, so that the 
dust may not be wafted back into the house. The dusting sliould 
always be done with a soft, damp cloth, f i*equently changed. Under 
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no circumstances should the feather duster be used inside of the housei 
as it floes not remove, but simply disolaccs Uie dust. If the cracks in 
doors have l)oen neatly filled up, and the floors oiled or vaxed, they 
can be cleaned with a damp cloth much more effectively than by the 
tiresome process of scrubbing, a drudgery to every neat housekeeper. 
The kitchen, cooking, and eating utensils need special care, as un- 
clean foo<1 and utensils ara often the cause of cholera-morbus and 
diarrheal diseases. Captain Sanderson, in the Cook's Creed, pub- 
lislied for the United States Army, in 18G2, showed his sanitary acu- 
men when he said : 

Hotter wear out yotir pnna with scoiirlni; than your atoitmclia witli parglng, 
ami It la Icm (liingcronii to work your (;lhnwii tliau your comrades* liowelii. 
Dirt and (piTfiw botrny the poor cook niid dentroy the poor soldier. 

Bvery effort should be made to have clean and cool storage facilities 
for foo<l, and all pjcrishable foo<l, es])ecially milk for infant feeding, 
should be kept on ice whenever the temperature is above 60^* 

TEMPERATURE. 

The most healthful room temperature in cold weather is I)etween 
65^ and 70^, as overheated rooms predispose to colds and should be 
avoide<1. 

Wlien the house or apartment is heate<l by cast-iron stoves or other 
heaters, special care is necessary not to bring them to a red heat, as 
the very dangerous coal gas is liable to escape through invisible fis- * 
sures in the plate Itnd joints while the heaters are red hot* It is 
desirable to select a good-sized heater lined witli fire da^, which will 
not have to be brought to a red heat, and at the same time furnishes 
auflicient volume of warm air. If the air is superheated it acquires 
a |)eculiar odor, probably^ due to charring of organic dust; it also 
be<^mcs veiy drv and irritating, owing to the rapid evaporation of 
moisture from the skin and mucous surfaces of tJie inmates, and in 
consequence is apt to produce catarrhal affections, conditions which do 
not prevail when care is taken and provisions made for the evapora- 
tion of a certain amount of water. Coal oil or gas stoves can not be 
reo«>minended, unless provisions are made to carry off the products of 
combustion. 

The danger from fire, which is always a great calamity, should be 
reduced to a minimum by preventing the aa*uunilation of combustible 
material on the premises, proper care of matches, and instruction of 
the children. C^al oil, ffnsolme, etc., should never be used for kin- 
dling pur|>oses ; there is always great danger from explosions, fire, and 
fatal bums by filling a hurtling Ump, or extinguishing the wick by 
blowing over the chimney, or using a lamp when the chimney is 
broken. ^ 

INSECTS. 

Special attention should bo paid to the exclusion and destruction 
of house flies, mosquitoes, and other insects, for apart from the dis- 
comfort produced, tliere is much reason for assuming that disease 
germs may be conveved by flies and mosquitoes, fleas, beilbugs, and 

roaches. Celli,* of Kome, in 1888, demonstrated tliat the germs of 

• ^ _^_^^ 

•A. CetU BolL dell. 8oc Lancia, dcgll, ospcdall di Boma» ISSa 
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tuberculosis and other disease germs may retain their vitality after 
passing through the intestinal tract of flies. Spillmann * pointed out 
that flies caumit while feedine| upon the expectoration of a consump- 
tive invariably contained viable germs, and Hoffmann ^ not only con- 
firmed these observations, but also found the germs in the fly spots 
on the walls of a room^ occupied by a phthisical subject. The writer 
has declared it his opinion for years that flies may carry the germs 
on their feet, from typhoid stools and infected sources, to the food 
and milk supply, and m 1895 ' pointed out a number of house infec- 
tions in this city which could not be explained in any otlier way. The 
experience of the Spanish- Ainerican war appears to have fully con- 
firmed this conclusion. In like manner, the ^erms of cholera and of 
the oriental pest have been disseminated by the house fly. ^ 

Professor Stiles, of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
has shown that the eggs of the pork worm, whip worm, pin worm, 

• and round worm may oe carried oy flies to the food and there is rea- 

1 son to believe that purulent affections of the eye and wound infections 

may be thus conveyed. 

The evidence that certain species of mosquitoes are the intermedi- 
ate host of the germs of malaria and yellow fever, and that man may 
be directly inoculated by the sting or these insects is absolutely con- 

2 elusive. The efficacy of measures for the extermination 'of mosqiii- 

* toes, and their exclusion from houses by proper screening, has been 

abundantly demonstrated both at home ana abroad. 

It is gratifying to know that the mystery of yellow fever was 
^ solved by the work of* Surgeons Heed, Carroll, Lazear, and Agra- 

1| monte of the United States Arinv, and Surgeons Gorges and Kcane 

^j have demonstrated the best metnods for the prevention of yellow 

li fever and malaria by waging an unceasing warfare against the 

" piosquitoes. 

Poultry, pigeons, and household pets, like dogs, cats, and parrots, 
ought not to l^ kept in the rooms, as they contaminate the air, harbor 
z| insects, and may even convey disease eerms. ^ It is held by a number 

^ of authors that diphtheria as observed in chickens, pigeons, and cats 

^ is identical with the human disease. Parrots suffer at times from 

«« a pulmonary disease, which is transmissible to man, while cei*tain 

m forms of skin disease and itch may be conveyed by dogs and cats. 

*• There is some evidenos to show that a certain Uipeworm found in 

the dog and sometimes iu children undergoes a larval stage in fleas 
and dog lice and when swallowed unconsciously by children may cause 
infection. 

What has been said of the desirability of general cleanliness applies 
with equal force to the basement, cellar, attic, yard, outhouses, gar- 
bage cans, etc There should be no accumulation of rubbish within 
or without the premises. Where no sewer connections exist, the out- 
houses should be kept in a clean condition, and the seats provided 
with lids so as to exclude flies. It is also a good plan to disinfect the 
vault or receptacle wiUi chlorinated lime or fresh whitewash, etc. 

A ffood housewife can not only accomplish a great deal for the 
health, but also for the comfort and momls of the family. As indi- 

• Spillmann and HausbaUer, Gomptes rendus 106, p. 352. 

* Hoffmann Deutache Med. Zeitung, 1888, No. 57. 

Report of the Health Officer, District of Columbia, 1886. 
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efttod bj oar German^ authors, general order and neatness, dean, 
while, washable curtains, some potted plants, and a few suitable 
pictures, avoiding the loud chromos, ana a cheerful and refined at- 
mosphere will do much toward keeping the husband and sons from 
the saloons. 

^ As a matter of fact, much may be done to transform undesirable 
living quarters into healthful homes, while filth, nefflcpt, and slovenly 
housekeeping often convert even structurally good nouses into verita* 
ble hotbeds for disease ^rms. So, too, persons with delicate con- 
stitutions may, by attention to the laws of health, attain to a'gjood 
old age, while the phvsical giant by a reckless life soon undemunes 
his general health and goes to a premature grave. 

CABB OP THB SKIN. 

The skin is supplied with a network of blood vessels and nerves, 
and is a sensory, respiratory, execrctory, and heat re|B;ulating organ. 
As a sensory or^n, it combines with the tactile functions, the^ power 
of perceiving impressions of warmth and cold. The respiratory 
functions of tne skin are limited, to be sure; neverthel^ small quan- 
tities of oxygen are absorbed and carbonic acid is eliminated. Apart 
from this, the skin on an average adult eliminates through the sweat 
glands about 2| pounds of water a day. Human sweat contains 
about 2 per cent of solid Constituents, mostly in the form of waste 
matter or impurities, and the odor varies in different regions of the 
body and in different races. The skin also secrets a fatty substance 
through the sebaceous glands. As the water from the skin evapo- 
rates, the solid matter remains upon the surface, combines with dirt, 
hart)ors germs, and readily unocrgoes decomposition, which, apart 
from the disagreeable odors so characteristic oi unclean persons, also 
tends to mascerate the skin and is liable to produce ^ galling or chaf- 
inff J* pimples, and boils. 

LasL but not least, the accumulation of this matter would natu- 
rally close the pores of the perspiratory and seboceous glands and 
throw the work of eliminating the impurities upon other or^ns. ^ 

A normal cutaneous function is doubtless of great hvffienio im- 
portanoe| as diown b^ the occurrence of many diseases following its 
suppression, because in such an event, in addition to the retention of 
the waste matter in the blood, work is thrown upon the kidneys and 
other eliminating organs, ana tliese, if alit^ady weakened, naturally 
break down. Since the functions of the skin depend not only upon 
its anatomical intactness, but also upon cleanliness and a proper tone 
of the cutaneous vessels and nerves, a rational culture of the skin 
demands: (1) that it should be freed regularly from the secretory 
products and particles of dirt; (2) that Uie cutaneous nerves retain 
their normal excitability or when impaired that they regain their 
tone; (3) that we assist the skin in its heat-regulating functions, so 
that it may not be overtaxed. All of which may be accomplished 
by ablutions, baths, and suitable clothing. 

ABLUTIONS AND BATHS. 

Regular and systematic ablutions with soap and water are requisite 
for reasons already given, and are especial! v necessary when engaged 
in dirty work or exposed to poisonous tiust In addition to the 

8. Doc 644, 00-2 9 
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chemical effects of soAp, vigorous friction with a brush may be em- 
ployed, not omitting the finger nails, as disease germs have been found 
m nail dirt 

The water used should not be too warm for the body, as this would 
relax the skin and increase the susceptibilitv to catching cold. If the 
bathinff is not done in the bath tub, it will be well to wash and dry 
part of the bodv at a time. In any event the surface should be wiped 
dry and hard, especially the hair, since wet hair is calculated to pro- 
duce colds. It is always a good plan to wash the neck and chest with 
cold water, so as to harden the skin? 

We will now briefly^ refer to the different forms of baths. The cold 
bath is usually taken in a tub or by means of a shower or needle bath 
at a temperature of about 65^ for adults. It should not last over 
three minutes. Cool baths vary from 65° to 80°. Tepid baths are 
taken at a temperature of between 80° to 90°, continued from ten to 
« fifteen minutes. Warm baths varv from 90° to 100°, and are generally 

t employed for their cleansine; effect. In addition, there are steam 

or Kussian baths, the Turki^ or dry hot-air baths, river and ocean 
baths, swimming pools connected with public baths, medicated baths, 
etc. Swimming baths are particularly useful, as they also afford an 
I opportunity for muscular exercise, and as the temperature of the 

« water is rarely above 80°. Such baths are both cleansing and stimu- 

^ latinff. and therefore an excellent tonic for tlie skin. All oaths should 

be f(ulowed by a cool douche and friction with a rough towel should 
be employed .until the skin is in a general glow. Tlio value of bathing 
is so ruUv appreciated that the building regulations of tliis city com- 
^ pel a bathroom for every apartment offered for rent. No community 

:< should fail to make provisions for public baths, both in summer and 

^1 winter. The beneficial effects upon the healtn and morals of the 

P least resourceful people can not be too strongly emphasized. The old 

^ i Boman baths were prominent features of the daily nf e of the Romans. 

H and were counted among the choicest privilege Eleven large and 

l: 826 smaller public institutions adorned tlie ancient capital during Uie 

^ Diocletian period, and the baths of Caracalla, Uie ruins of which can 

Q be seen to-day^ could accommodate 1,600 bathei*s at one time. 

M The following sensible rules on the subject of baUiing have been 

issued by the English Humane Society, ana are wbU worui observing 
by bathers: 

Avoid bathing wilbln two hours after a meal. Avoid bathing when exhausted 
by fatigue or from any other cause. Avoid batblug when the body is cooling 
after perspiration. Avoid bathing altogether in the oimsu air, if, after having 
been a abort time In the water, there is a sense of dillllness, with numbness of 
the hands and ftet, but bathe when the body is warm, provided no time la lost 
In getting Into the water. Avoid chilling the body by sitting or standing un* 
dressed on the banks or in boats, after having been In the water. Avoid remain- 
ing too long in the water, but leave the water immediately if there Is the slight- 
est feeling of chilliness. The vigorous and strong may bathe early in the 
morning on an empty stomach. The young, and those who are weak, had better 
bathe two or three hours after meals; the best time for such is from two to 
three boors after breakfast Those who are subject to giddiness or faintiieas, 
or suflTer from palpitation or other sense of dlsc^onifort at the heart, should 
not bathe without first consulting their medical adviser. 

CLOTIIINO. 

The object of clothing, apart from the moral and ocsthetic aspect, 
is to aid the skin in its heat-regulating functions. It should, ther^ 
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lore, afford protection against heat and oold, as weU as rain and 
mecnanical irritation. Cloihing must be adapted to climate and sea- 
eons, and extremes should be avoided; as a general rule warm woolen 
goods are b^t suited for winter wear, and cotton or linen for warm 
weather. It should be understood, however, that flannels absorb more 
dirt^ odors, germs, and water than linen or silk, whilst cotton oc- 
cupies an intermediate position.^ The question of wet clothing, 
whether from perspiration or rain, is important, as the drying or 
clothing on the boay involves an expenditure of animal heat, and it 
is not a matter of indifference whether this takes place rapidly or 
slowly. It is a fact that a wet cotton shirt or sweater feels more un- 
comfortable and colder than a wet woolen garment The simple rea- 
son is that the cotton garment dries more rapidly, but it aostmcts 
during tlie same time more animal heat than flannels. This fact is 
not without a practical bearing, as it teaches that persons who per- 
spire cosily will do well to wear flaniiels next to the skin, and this is 
all the more important when they are liable to draughts or abrupt 
changes in temperature. 

As a protection against cold, wool is superior to either cotton or 
linen, and should be worn (or all underclothing. In case of eitrcmc 
cold, besides wool, leather, fur, or waterproof clothing, on account 
of their impermeability to air, are useful. As a protection against 
cold winds, for equal thickness, leather and india ruober take the first 
rank, wool the second.^ As a protection against rain, india rubber or 
oiled canvas clothing is the l>sst, but it is an exceedingly hot dress^ 
owing to its impermeability to air, which causes oonaensation ana 
retention of the perspiration. To overcome this objection. Dumas 
suggests a material, which is waterproof and yet permeable, pre- 
pared as follows: The garment is placed in a 7 per cent solution of 
gelatine, heated to a trniiK*ra(uro of 100^ F. After immersion for a 
few minutes it is dried in the air and after drying it is soaked in a 
three- fourths of 1 per cent solution of alum and again dried. 

As a protection against heat in the shade, Uie thickness and con- 
ducting power of the material are the^only factors to be considered. 
Texture nas nothing to do with protection from the direct solar rays; 
it depends entirely on color, and white is the best As a protection 
against fire, leather clothing is grncrally worn. Tlie fabric can bo 
rendered noninllainmable by the addition of 20 per cont of tunjOT'^tate 
of soda and 3 per cent of phosphate of soda to ordinary starch sizing, 
while cotton or linen goods may be treated simply with starch and 
borax, in the projiortion of a teaspoonful of borax to one-half pint of 
starch. 

OtOTIIIlfO AS A OAVBE OF DI8BAa& 

Clothing may impair the functions of the body and cause disease 
(1) b}' improper fitting, which leads to compression of blood vessels 
and nerves antl interfer(^s with tlie normal position of organs and the 
movements of the body ; (2) by improper sel(M*tion of material afford- 
ing either insufficient protection or overheating a part or the whole 
of the body; iniproi>er material may also produce irritation or inter- 
fere witli the ventilation of the skin: (3) by wet clothing, which, in 
dxying, may abstract sufficient inimal heat to cause peripheral irrita- 
tion and reflex internal conge tions; (4) by poisonous ayea, such as 
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compounds of arsenic and antimony, chrome yellow, zinc chloride, 
and some of the aniline colors. The toxic symptoms may manifest 
themselyes by ffeneral impairment of health or m local anections of 
the sldn; (6) clothing may harbor disease germs, and a number of 
instances are on record in which itch, smallpox, tuberculosis, and 
scarlet fever have been spread by second-hand clothing and bedding. 
This points to the necessity of thorough disinfectioi 

SPECIAL ARBANQEUKNT Or DBE88. 

The head dress. — As long as the head is covered with hair, the head 
dress should be permeable and not too warm, lest headache may be 
induced ; on the other hand, insufficient covering may produce neural- 
gia and rheumatic affections. 
The head and eyes should always be protected from the direct rays 
« of the sun, and for this purpose broad-brmimed, dark felt hats for 

2 cold weather and straw or some other light-colored material for 

summer use are the best. 

Far the neck. — Nothing should be worn around the neck which 
would overheat the parts, dilate the blood vessels, and render the skin 
sensitive. The collars should be loose fitting, so as not to compress 
the blood vessels. The neck ou^ht to be bared as much as possible 
1 and hardened by frequent ablutions with cold water. 

Far the body. — For undergarments, the imion suits are the best 
^ They should secure a normal amount of warmth and be so arranged 

^ as not tointerfere with the free movements of the chest, or compress 

t or displace the abdominal and pelvic organs. For these reasons, cor- 

}- sets and waistbands are wholly inadmissible. Suspenders should be 

*^ worn by both sexes, or women may wear a bodice arranged for the 

p. attachment of skirts, so as to suspend their weight from the shoulders. 

H ' Steel corset stays and tight lacing can not be too strongly condemned, 

H because there is ample evidence that they have caused displacement 

and disease of the abdominal and pelvic organs. 

The stockings should be made of some warm, penneable material, 
sudi as wool or merino, as the circulation is rather feeble in the lower 
extremities, and the feet are more liable to pcrspira They sliould be 
long enou^n to reach above tlie knees and there fastened with some 
loosely-fittmff band. Tight elastic bands and other constricting gar* 
ters are liab^ to produce varicose veins. 

The trousers must be sufficiently loose around the waist and else- 
where to permit of free circulation of blood. 
• 

rOOTWBAB. 

Boots and shoes are intended to protect the feet from the uneven 
and rough surfaces of the ground, from cold, wet, and even heat, and 
must be constructed so as to meet these requirements. It is needless to 
insist that they should be patterned uf ler the foot. The sole of a shoe 
should be so constructed that the meat toe touches it in such a way 
that a line projected posteriorly through the middle of this too will 
strike the middle of the heel. The heel should be broad and low, so 
as not to throw the weight on the toes. Across the tread and toes the 
59ole sliould be sufficiently broad to permit of lateral expansion. The 
uppers should be soft and flexible, but not too roomy, and should fit 
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mugly around the ankles and insteps. Elastic gaiters are preferable 
to laced shoes. 

It is perhaps needless to iiusist that cleanliness in body and cloth- 
ing is next to godliness. Tliis may be secured by frequent bathing 
and change of underwear. It is also a ^ood plan to use nightdiirts 
or pajamas, so as to alTord an opivirtuiuty for a thorough airing of 
the underwear worn during the ifiiy. If in spite of the general clean- 
liness there should be indications of excessive sweating and dis- 
agreeable odors, especially of tlie feet, a physician diould be constilted. 

BED AND BEDDING. 

Since about one-third of our life is spent in bed, something should 
be said of tliis article of comfort and necessity. As the object* of the 



bed is to promote a refreshing sleep, it should be long and broad 
enougli to i)ennit of the nece.ssary extension of the bony ; it should 
be elastic, so as not to compress the soft parts unnecessarily, and it 
>hould l)c warm, but not too warm. Metallic bedsteads are preferable 
to wood^ because less liable to be infected with insects; they should 
be provided with a woven-wire mattress which admits of free cir- 
culation of air. Upon this may be placed a mattress of hair, felt, 
cotton, or excelsior, and pillows oreferably made of horsehair. 
Feather |)ilIows are too heatmg for the head, unless a layer of papw 
has been interposed, and high pillows are objectionable, as the posi- 
tion of the sleeper would impede the movement of the diaphragm. 
Sheets and pillowcases of cotton for winter and of linen for summer 
are necessary to prevent irritation of the skin and soiling of the mat- 
tress, pillows, and blanketa 

The most suitable coverings for a bed are woolen blankets; they 
are warm and their permeability admits of tlie escape of gases. For 
warm weatlier a cotton quilt or comforter or even a linen sheet is 
preferable. The bedding should be aired every morning and exposed, 
whenever practicable, to sunlight, which is nature's purifier ana 
destroys all forms of germs. 

'* Feather beds '' ana ^' down quilts " are warmer than blankets, as 
the air contained in the feathers is a bad conductor of heat, but tney 
are only suitable in very cold climates, or for anaemic and delicate 
individuals, because they overheat the body, cause dilation of the 
cutaneous vessels, and consequently relax and impair the tone of the 
skin. 

The sleeper should lie with his head slightly raised, preferably 
with the body inclined to the right side. He should nse rather 
slowly from the recumbent position, since a sudden change to the 
erect position not only accelerates Uio heart's action, but also changes 
tlie blood distribiition too abruptly. The bed should be so placed 
that the occupant is not disturbed by the influence of light A sound, 
refreshing sleep can only l)c had wlien the senses are no longer stimu- 
lated, and light is a stimulus which acts even through Uie closed 
Is. 

SLEEP. 



la tea, 
eyelid] 



We are still in ignorance of the exact nature of sleep or the sob- 
pension of automatic activity of the brain. Some authors maintein 
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that it is due to an accumulation of waste products in the blood and 
central nervous system, and that it ceases with the elimination of 
these products. Others believe that sleep results from the exhaustion 
of the supply of intra-molecular oxygen, while still others attribute 
it to a temporary anaemia of the brain. On the whole, there is much 
reason for assuming that the refreshinfi^ effects of sleep are due to 
the elimination of waste products from the system and the absorption 
of a fresh store of oxygen. At all events, Pettenkoffer and Voit 
found that of the 954.6 CTams of oxygen absorbed by a healthy adult 
in the course of twenty-four hours, 659.7 grams are absorbed between 
6 o^dock in the evening and 6 o'clock in the morning. 

AMOUNT or BLEEP BEQUIBED. 

It is well known that healthy, new-bom infants sleep all day, 
except while nursing. About the third or fourth week ox their life 
they may remain awake for one-quarter of an hour, in addition to 
their nursing; in the seventh or eighth week they remain awake 
one-half hour, and jin the fifth month about one hour; but even when 
a year old a child sleeps more than half of the twenty-four hours. 
During the second and third year it sleeps from ten to twelve hours 
at night and from two to two and one-half hours in the daytime. 
After the completicm of the third year the necessity for sleep in day- 
time cease& 

% Uffelmann has made a series of careful observations and believes 

f that ^^^ healthy, well-cared -for children between 4 and 6 years of age 

t| reauire eleven hours of sleep ; at 7 years of aee, ten to ten and one- 

^ half hours of sleep ; at 10 years of age, nine and one-half to ten hours 

:i ot sleep; at 12 years of age, nine hours of sleep; at 14 years of 

f* age, eight and one-half hours of sleep; youths between 16 and 20, 

{I eight and one-half hours of sleep; adults, seven and qpe-half to eight 

1^ hours of sleep ; while the aged require a larger amount of sleep." 

!!! No hard and fast lin^, however, can be drawn ; some children and 

f]^ adults can get along with less, and others require more sleep. On 

** * the whole, we may conclude that the average adult requires about 

C eight hours of sleep, and if the amount is materially lessened languor, 

•S pallor, nervous irritability, and general peevishness may be observed. 

^ Excessive sleep is harmful, as it tends to produce sluggishness of 

the bodily functions, especially of the di^tive organs. It lessens tis- 
sue metamorphosis and favors the deposition of fat — ^not to mention 
the bad effects of the prolonged presence in a polluted atmosphere. 
We are also beginning to understand that the reason why an excess 
of sleep instead of being restful to intellectual energy is rather ex- 
haustive is: After a certain amount of sleep, even £ough the body 
continues to be somnolent, the mind awakes and. in the midst of the 
undirected, rapidly varying mental excursions wnich follow, as much 
nerve force and mental energy is expended as would be necessary for 
the more continuous thinkine^ of regular intellectual work. 

Irregularity in sleep is always obiectionable. The human body 
resents irregular habits of all kinds.^ Many infants sicken because of 
irregular nursing, and we all experience unpleasant ^mptoms when 
from any cause our regular meal houi^s are interrupted, and it is per- 
fecUy natural that such an important organ as the brain should 
demand regularity in action and rest 
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Irre^ilar bed hours are not calculated to promote a sound and 
rpfrc<thing sleep. Since we enjoy the best sleep before midnight, the 
hours between 10 oVlock p. m. and 6 a« m. <Mr 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. are 
the most suitable. 

Opinions differ as to the admissibility of a nap after dinner, and 
the question must be decided by individual circumstances. It is quite 
cortnin, however, that there is no physiological necessity for such a 
sleep in healthy children above the age of 4, nor for men and women 
in tneir best years, unless they have taken an inordinate amount of 
food. Persons in advanced age may profit by a short rest, which 
seems often demanded by an overwhelming drowsiness; the same 
may be said of delicate and anrcmic individuals and those suffering 
from diseases of the digestive system. 

DRRAM8. 

In spite of considerable resoan^h the occult character of dreams haa 
not been entirely cleared up, although psvchologists are agreed that 
they constitute a manifestation of intellectual life involving the 
expenditure of a certain amount of brain force or mental energy. 
Practical experience also teaches that a dreamless sleep is in every 
way recuperative, while a dreamful night produces a tired fMing 
in the morning; nence dreams should be avoided, if possible. 

There is much reason for believing that the old cu^om of relating 
dreams, and the attempt to interpret them,^ has a bad effect on the 
minds of all, and especially of children, as it tends to bring about a 
similar mental rambling auring sleep of subsequent nights. Atten- / 
tion has recently been called in an eaitorial (Journal A. M. A., July I 
28, 1007), to the fact that children suffer more frequently fix>m night 
terrors, which are really ovorvivid dreams, on Sunday and Monaay 
nights. This is partly attributed to the fact that the children have 
indulged in the ** imagination-intoxicating ^ colored supplement to 
the Sunday newspaper with its horrors and its dream suggestions. 
Those of us who nave been brought up in rural districts and have 
listened to dream tales and folklore and perused exciting literature 
have learned that all of this is productive of dreams and night 
terrors, and should be avoided. 

IMPORTANCE OP GOOD TEETH. 

When we recall the physiology of digestion it is scarcely necessary 
to point out the importance of a good set of teeth in order to secure 
thorough mastication and insalivation of the food. The temperature 
of fooa and drink exerts a special influence on our teeth. It nas been 
shown that a sudden change from hot to cold in the mouth causes the 
enamel to crack, and leads to premature decay of the teeth, beoiuM 
the microbes in the mouth will find these fissures a suitable lurking 
place for their destructive work. 

The teeth should never be used for the purpose of cracking nuts. 
Microbes of every description abound in the mouth, and find in the 

Presence of lodged and decaying particles of food a suitable medium 
>r their multiplication. In order to prevent their destructive effects, 
cleanliness of tne mouth is absolutely essential. This can be securea 
by brushing the teeth with water and castile soap after each UMal 
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and before retiring. In case particles of food can not be thus dis- 
lodged, a soft silk thread drawn between the teeth will^ acoompliah 
the purpose more effectively and wisely than a toothpick. It the 
teeth are already painful, or show evidence of decay or of accumula- 
tion of tartar, a dentist should be consulted. It is a wise plan to have 
the teeth examined once a vear, and as there are free dental infirm- 
aries, the question of cost should not deter even the least resourceful 
people. 

HABrr AKD REQULARrrr OF THE BOWEtd. 

As pointed out by Hammond,* when we perform an act under the 
operation of certain impressions, there is a tendency toward the per- 
formance of a similar act, if like influences are brought to bear upon 
the organism. "This disposition to repetition prevails in nearly 
every nmction of the body and mind until some powerful force inter- 
venes." It is shown by the sensation of hunger and thirst which 
^ occur at customarv meal hours, the desire to evacuate the bowels at 

Z the same hour of tne dtnr, the desire for sleep, the hour of awakening, 

Z ' and the inexpressible feeling excited by the want of a smoke or a 

« customary stimulant 

« OONBTIFATION. 

« When regularity of the bowels is established, the desire to go to 

the stool returns at the same hour. If this tendency is resisted, it is 

4 not long before constipation becomes the rule, with all its attending 

^ consec]iiences of ill health. The most natural remedy to correct this 

^ morbid habit will be persistent effort to secure an evacuation every 

b day at a fixed hour, aided by the use of succulent vegetables and 

;«' fruits, and if necessary by small doses of olive oil, cotton-seed oil, or 

ry Epsom salts and water. 

( ■ One of the most baneful effects of constipation is hypochondiy — ^a 

^"^ nervous and mental condition brought about by absorption of poison- 

A CUB products in the intestinal tract, and the continued action of the 

f^ mina upon some one organ or function supposed to be disordered, 

m notably the heart, liver, and stomach. The disease appears most 

G commonly in irritable individuals and in those exhausted from a 

tZ variety of causes. Such persons are of sound judgment in other 

^ respects, but reason erroneously on whatever concerns their own 

*^ hefuth. In these cases, apart from correcting the digestive derange- 

ments, it is often necessary to act upon the mind bv Keeping it occu- 
pied with matters which will divert the thoughts of the patient from 
nimself. This is often readily accomplish^ on the golf links in 
persons who 'require exercise. 

OABB OF THE EYES. 

It is well known that exposure of the eyes to the direct rays of the 
sun may cause inflammation of the retina and even total lilindness, 
and similar effects may be produced by the reflected rays of Uie sun 
from mirrors, sheets of water, white walls, and snow (snow blind- 
ness). On the other hand, defective lighting, as pointed out on page 
88, also produces mischief, and must, therefore, be avoided in the 

* Treatiae on Hygieue, Wm. A. Haiumoudt 1868, p. 122: 
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home as well as in the sho^. Sudden transposition from li^ht to 
dark or dark to light is also injurious and may cause serious diseases 
of the e^es. Whenever there is^ any evidence of redness, inflamma- 
tion, pain, watering, of '^ mattering '' of the eyes, a physician should 
be consulted. Whue free bathing of the eyes with cold water may 
exert a preventive and tonic eflTect, the value of good eyesight is too 
great to trust to dome<<tic remedies, or even to the services of an 
optician. ^Vhenever there is any difliculty in reading, accompanied 
by pain or headache, an occulist should be chosen. When we recall 
the number of accidents which befall the eyes in many occupational 
the importance of protective goggles must be apparent. 

EAR AND NOSE. 

Tliose organs should be kept clean. There is danger from lodjj;- 
mcnt of foreign liodios, particularly in children, which may impair 
tlie hearing for life, especially when injudicious attempts at removal 
have been made. In such instances it is always best to consult a 
competent physician. The chief function of the nose evidently is to 
arrest more or less of the dust and gjerms upon its mucous surfaces, 
and in cold weather to warm tlie inspired air. IIence,the importance 
of cleanliness and of breathing through the nose instead of the mouth. 
In order to do this without aiscomn^rt, it is necessary that there be 
no obstruction in the nasal pa&^^njgos, and persons suffering from 
catarrh or other symptoms of diflicult breathing will do well to 
undergo treatment. In this connection attention diould be called to 
(he advantages of so-called ^^ deep breathing '^ in the open air or near 
an open window. This is best accomplished by taking 10 or 12 deep 
inspirations morning and evening, so as to inflate the lungs to their 
fullf*st expansive capacity. This practice is believed to secure a thor- 
ough ventilation of all the air vesicles and to increase the power of 
resistance to the invasion of the tubercle bacillua 



CnAPTKR IL 
ALIMENTATION AND FOODS. 

The fact that proper nutrition of the body is important for the 
enjoyment of health nas long since been recognized, and we all ame 
that'the character of food not only influences the growth and develop- 
ment of the child, but also the health, power of endurance and resist- 
ance in the adult, and often plays a most important, if not decisive, 
role in the treatment of disonf^c. 

The human organism is made up of about 60 per cent of water, 19 
per cent of protein comnoun<ls, 15 |)or cent of fats, and 6 per cent 
of mineral salts, all of which are sooner or later consumed, involving 
certain expenditures which must l>e covered if health and life^are to 
be preserved. 

The process by which the repair of waste is supplied is called 
alimentation or nutrition, and the entire process involved in the waste 
and repair of tissues is called metabolism. The simple chemical 
f*ompounds which are appropriated by the system are called alimen- 
tary principles or nutrients, and the simple or artificial oombinationa 
of several nutrients are called nutriment or food« 
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The cause of the constant consumption of the proximate principals 
of the body must be looked for in the functional activity or the cella 
We know that they take up, utilize, disind&grate, and eliminate 
matter; this giveB rise to the generation of heat and the evolution of 
force or mechanical power, both of which are the result of latent 
energy contained in the substances introduced into the system as food. 
The heat and vital force of the heart and other muscles of the body 
have their source clearly in the process of oxidation of carbon ana 
oxygen, which primarily takes place in the cells; and all nutrients 
containing carbon and hydrogen contribute to the generation of heat 
and the evolution of muscular force. 

The chief objects of food are, according to Atwater, to form the 

material of the body and repair its waste, and to yield heat to keep 

the body warm and muscular and other power for the work it has 

to do. The amount of energy contained in different foodstuffs has 

2 been measured in the laboratorv by the amount of heat evolved during 

^ their combustion by means oi an ai)paratus called tlie calorimeter. 

<"• The unit commonly used is the calorie, by which we understand the 

^ amount of heat required to raise the temperature of a pound of water 

« 1^ F., or if transformed into mechanical power, such as the muscles 

•» use to do their work, a calorie represents force which would be suffi- 

C cient to lift one ton 1.54 feet. Atwater gives the following general 

estimate for the average amount of heat and energy in one pound of 
' each of the classes of nutrients : 

^ Calorie*. 

^ 1 pound of protein 1,800 

«a 1 pound of ttLt 4,220 

1 pound of carbohydrates 1,800 
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!^ Since the supply of foodstuff or income must be regiilated by the 

consumption or out^, it is essential that the consumption should be 
determmed. Experiments of this kind are made in an apparatus 
called the ^ respiration calorimeter," and include not only a quantita- 
tive analysis of the food, drink, and air consumed by tlie man and of 
all the excretory products, which make up' the income and outgo of 
the system, but also a careful estimate or the* energy represented by 
ingested material, as well as the energy liberated from the body in 
the various excreta, in heat and mechanical energy. 

The balance of income and expenditure is thus made, and the gain 
or loss of material of the body, with different kinds and amounte of 
food, and under different conditions of muscular exercise and rest, is 
determined. Bj means of these experimente Professor Atwater has 
been able to verify the law of the conservation of energy as applied 
to the animal organism, and has shown that every unit of energy 
which enters the body as potential energy of the food will leave the 
body in potential energy as excrete, in heat radiated from the body, 
or in mechanical work done by the muscular system. The material 
income of the body must balance the material outgo, and the energy 
income of the body must balance the energy outgo. 

According to the classical experiments of Pcttenkoffer and Voit, 
nearly forty years a^, the waste products of a healthy adult weigh- 
ing 154 pounds, during twenty- four hours, at rest amounted to 16.8 
grams or nitrogen in the urine, 275 fframs of carbon, and 2,500 grams 
of water, while the waste producte of the same individual, performing 
moderately hard muscular work, amounted to 18.8 grams of nitrogen, 
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828 of cnrbon, and 2,190 fframs of water, and from these experiments 
the authoi*s named concluaed that the following quantities oinutrients 
are required during twenty-four hours: 
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Professor Chittenden's experiments^ conducted about three years 
ago, indicate that the nitrogen equiliorium is preserved on a daily 
intake of 8.6 to 9.6 grams of nitrogen, or about 55 grams of nitroge- 
nous fiNxly so that the protein ration of Voit may be cut in two, pro-, 
vided the fats and carbohydrates are introduced in suiBcient quantities 
to bring the full ralue up to 2,500 or 2,G00 calories. Other authorities, 
however, believe that it would be unwise to reduce the protein ration 
below 100 grams or 3.5 ounces a day. 

Une of the difficulties in the way of setting up exact standards is, as 
pointed out by Professor Atwatcr, that ^^ different individuals of the 
same class differ widely in their demands for food and in the use 
tliey make of it Two men of like age^ size, build, and occupation may 
live and work side by side. One will eat more and the otlier less, 
while both do the same amount of work, or both may eat the same fooa 
and do the same work, and one will be fat and the other lean, or both 
may have the same diet and yet one will be strong and vigorous and 
able to do a great deal of wonc, while the other wm be wedc and able 
to ncoomplish but little. Just why individuals differ in their ways of 
utilizing their food and how to measure tlie differences and make diet- 
ary rules to (it them exactly, are problems which the physiological 
cheini<:t has not yet solved." 

There are also persmis who, because of some peculiarity of the diges- 
tive system, can not use foods which for people in general are most 
wholesome and nutritious. Some persons can not eat eggs, others 
sulTrr if they take milk, others have to avoid certain kinds of meat or 
fruit and all these idiosyncracies indicate that the nutrition of man 
is not a mere matter of grams of protein, fats, and carbohydrates. In 
fact we live not upon what we eat, but opon what we digest and 
assimilate. 

The whole subject of dietary standards is still in its infancy and the 
best we can do is to make estimates which apply to averages rather 
than individual cases. In a general wav we may^ conclude that the 
neofls of the economy are influenced (1) by the height and weight of 
the individual, amounting to a difference of 40 to 50 calorics for each 
kilogram in body weight; (2) by the temperament — nervous and 
excitable persons require more food than those of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament; (8) by muscular activity, which involves not only an in- 
creased expenditure of carbon, but also increased consumption of pro- 
teih; (4) age, in so far as during active growth there is also a more 
acti\'B metaoolism and children consume more for each kilogram of 
their weight than adults; on the other hand, with advancing years tis- 
sue metamorphosis becomes less active; (5) sex influences the amount 
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of tissue coxisiimi)tion only in so far as there is a difference in weight 
and muscular activity ; an exception should be noted in pregnant and 
nursing women, who doubtless should receive a more liberal supply 
of proteids; (6) bv temperature and climate. The influence of low 
temperatures results in increased oxidation of carbon; hence an 
instmctive craving for more fatty food and the carbohydrates, sugar 
and starches, during the winter months and in cold climates. In 
the summer months and in warm climates tliere is a repugnance for 
fat and a craving for refreshing food and drinks, and hence the mini- 
mum amount of fat, about 40 grams, and between 800 to 400 grains of 
carbohydrates with a normal protein ration will meet the require- 
ments. 

Foodstuffs are classified according to their proximate omiposition 
as follows: 
First Organic, nitroraieous. as proteids or albuminoids; non- 
« nitrogenous (a) fats, {o\ carbonydrates, {c) vegetable acids. 

II Second. Inorganic — ^mineral salts and water. 

'Z Third. Food accessories, as tea, coffee, and condiments. 

« ^ The first two classes of foodstuff are essential to life ; the third class 

^ is important as favoring palatability and digestibility. 

]^ The true nutrients are protein, fats, and carbohydrates. 

"^ The term ^^ protein " includes most of the nitrogeneous food com* 

pounds, such as albuminoids, gelatinoids, and extractives. 

4 1. The albuminoids include all substances allied in their chemical 

< composition to egg albumin, and have an average composition of N 

it 16 per cent, C 68 per cent, II 7 per cent, O 23 per cent, S 1 per cent 

^' They are found in eggs, lean part of meat, milk, curds, and the gluten 

. i of wheat^ the leguminous plants, etc. The principles of this group 

f^ durinff digestion, with the exception of nuclein, are converted into 

{^ soluble peptones or alkaline albuminates and readily absorbed as 

such ; they are the chief tissue formers of the muscles and tendons of 
the body, but apart from this purely plastic function they also play 
a role in oxidation and therefore in the generation of heat and energy. 
At all events they can take the place or fats and carbohydrates if the 
body has not enough of one or the other for fuel, but neither of the 
latter can take the place of albuminoids in building and repairing 
tissue. 

2. The gelatinoids resemble the albuminoid croup in their chemical 
composition ; they are derived from ossein and chondrin (connective 
tissue) and are changed to gelatin on heating Vith water and during 
digestion into gelatin-peptones. They are not tissue formers, but 
serve as fuel, and thus protect the protein fats and carbohydrates 
from consumption. Indeed 100 grams of gelatin can take the place 
of 86 grams of albumin and 25 grams of fat, but unfortunately large 
quantities are liable to cause nausea and diarrhea^ probably because 
tiie undigested particles undergo rapid decomposition. 

8. The extractives, so called because they are extracted from flesh 
bv water, are known in the laboratory as crcatin, creutinin, cariiin, 
etc, and are the chief constituents of l)eef tea and meat extracts. 
Neither the extractives or amids found in vegetables like asparagus, 
betain^ etc.. can replace or exert a sparing effect on the consumption or 
albumin: tney are therefore alimentary aids and not true fooas. 

Indeea Kemmerich, over twenty years ago, pointed out that they 
are not free from danger on account of the large percentage of potas- 
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ajom 8tlt; at all events, it has been shown that animals fed exclu- 
sively on meat extracts die more quickly frcrni starvation than do 
those deprived entirely of food, and Fothergill, one of the most dis- 
tinguished English food experts, expressed the opinion ^ that more 
lives have been lo^t by a mistaken belief in the fooa value of beef tea 
than by all the Napoleonic wars." Reef tea acts as a regulator and 
stiniiilnnt of dij^don and assimilation and, like the meat broths, is 
useful in the dietary of sickness, provided we combine it with eggs, 
farinaceous food, and small quantities of gelatin. The meat peptones 
and fluid meat, containing, as they do, considerable proportions of 
true nutriments, are much to be preferred, but their nutritive value in 
the treatment of disease must not be overestimated. 

4. The hydrocarbons of fats, whether derived from the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, are cmulsifiod and saponified by the pancreatic 
juice and bile and finally reach the tissues, where tliey become an 
integral part of the cells. Apart from aiding in the reconstruction of 
fatty tissues, they undergo oxidation, and thus supply heat and energy. 
Since the cells without exception contain more or less fat, it being, m 
conjunction with albumin, the principal constituent of nerve tissue, 
a store of adipose tissue, especially aurinff febrile conditions, hara 
work, or whenever the consumption exceeds the supply, is very desir- 
able. If the supply of fat exceeds the demand, Uie exceoi is eliminated 
in the feces, wnile other portions are stored up in the visceral cavities 
and subcutaneous tissues, where it serves as a nonconductor of heat, 
gives beauty and form to the body, and protects various important 
structures from injury, but most important of all, if the supplv diould 
be cut off, or the consumption be increased, as during feDrile condi- 
tions and hard work, this reserve fuel can bo drawn upon for the 
pnxlfiction of heat and enerf^y, and thus protect the more important 
protein compounds from oxidation. 

6. The carbohydrates are nonnitrogonir/Ml principles whidi, in ad- 
dition to carbon, contain hvdrogen and oxygen in the proportion to 
form water. The formula for starch or dextrose is CfHi^Os and that 
of sucrose or cane sugar C,,1I„0,,. 

The carbohydrate^, whatever their source, enter the blood as sugar; 
normal blood contains about 0.1 per cent and rarely more than 0.2 
per cent of sugar. The liver prevents a large accumulation by stor- 
ing it up as gl}*cogeii, or liver-starch, which under the influence of a 
|)eculiar ferment is reconverted into sugar as the needs of the economy 
demand, and any further excess is removed by the kidneys. The su^r 
in the blood is carried to the tissues, where it undergoes oxidation, 
yielding heat and energy. It is generally held that carbohydrates 
when ingested in liberal amounts may be converted into fat How 
this is accomplished is not yet understood, but it may partlv be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the oxidation of sugar saves the fatty 
and protein tissues from destruction and allows the fat in the diet to 
form new fatty tissue^?. 

C. The |>ectin sub-^tonces, like pectose and pectin, found in fruit 
and tubers, form jellies with water, ore related to the carbohydrates, 
and probably serve similar purposes in the economy. 

7. The organic acids, like tartaric, inallic, citric, acetic, oxalic, and 
lactic acids existing in fresh vegetable^ and fruits, fresh meats and 
milk, are transformed in the system into cnrlx|nates and as «nich pre- 
•erve tiie alkalinity of the blood and other fluids. In tlie absence of 
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phosphates of lime, potash, and ma^esia contribute large 
lormation of bone, and are also essential for the growth of Ui 
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these acids the blood becomes impoverished and scurvy is liable to 
develop. An excess is likely to interfere with digestion. esDecially 
with the conversion of starch into sugar, not to mention tae laxative 
and diuretic properties. 

8. The fact that 60 per cent of the bodv is composed of water clearly 
indicates that a sufficient amount must oe introduced to make up the 
loss sustained by its excretion through the lun^. kidneys, skin, and 
feces. It is simply necessary to recall^ the phYsioloffical functions of 
water in the absorption and assimilation ox rood, the elimination of 
waste products, and its role as a heat regulator to appreciate that a 
deficiency is certain to be followed by injurious effects. 

9. The mineral salts, which furnish about 6- per cent of the body 
weight, are potassium, calcium, magnesium^ sodium, and iron in com- 
bination witn chlorine, phosphoric, sulphuric, and carbonic acid. The 

largely to the 
10 nervous 
system. Iron is required for the red blood corpuscles and coloring 
matters, the chlorides are the source of hydrochloric acid in the gas- 
tric juice and keep the globulins of the blood and other fluids of the 
body in solution. Potassium for the blood cells and solid tisues and 
sodium for the intercellular fluids are all essential for the growth and 
I repair of the tissues; of these certain quantities are daily eliminated 

and must be replaced. Forster has shown that when the 8U{)ply in 
4 animals is suspended, serious digestive derangements, depressions of 

the nervous system, muscular weakness, trembling, paralysis, stupor, 
and death ensue. 
:1 ^ Voit's experiments indicate that an insufficient supply of the salts of 

*j lime produced rickets in growinfi^ animals, and children fed largely 

^ upon farinaceous food are proverbially prone to this affection; incom- 

l\ plete absorption of these salts produces the same effect, as shown by 

the frequent development or rickets after prolonged diarrheal 
flf affections. 

An insufficient supply of iron or incomplete absorption may give 
rise to chlorosis ana anaemia, and a deficiency of the potassium salts 
in consequence of an exclusive animal diet is believed to favor Uie 
development of scurvy, but as this disease has developed among 

Srisoners who subsistea largely on a vegetable diet, I quite agree with 
luegge that the absence of fresh vegetables, more especially the 
organic acids contained therein, is the most important factor in the 
development of scurvy. An excess of chloride of sodium, as during 
a con^nt salt meat diet, doubtless predisposes to scurvy, probably 
because the chloride of sodium exei'ts a decomposing effect on the 
potassium combinations of the blood corpuscles. 

The question as to the exact requirements of the inorganic salts in 
the system^ has not yet been solved. According to Boussingaiilt an 
adult requires from 60 to 90 m^. of iron daily, and according to 
Konig, persons upon a mixed diet require from 12 to 20 grams of 
sodium chloride. 

In reference to accessory foods, such as spices and condiments, 
extractives of meat, bitter principles containea in vegetables, tonics, 
and the alkaloidal beverages like coffee, tea, and cocoa, we can not 
stop to point out their physiological effects, except to say that, since 
they act largely througli the nervous system, every excess over and 
above the amount required will produce mischief; indeed we may 
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flftfely oandude that, while the use of accessory foods in moderation 
increases lemporarilv the elasticity of mind and body |nd a desire and 
capacity for work, Uieir abuse is fraught with danger. 



rooD. 



The two brond divisions of food are animal and vegetable, although 
the mineral kingdom unites to furnish man with sustenance. Animal 
food is characterized bjr a predominance of the protoids and mineral 
salts, while vegetable food is rich in carbohydrates, which, however, 
like the vegetable albumin, are inclosed in cells composed of a fibrous 
frame-work known as cellulose, and therefore more diflScult to be 
acted upon by the digestive fluids. 

An excess of this cellulose usually excites undue peristaltic action 
and conseanently^ a more rapid transit of the intestinal contents, and 
thus intertei-es with the complete utilization of the nutritive material ; 
a certain amount of cellulose is necessary, however, to promote the 
action^ because if the food was so nutritious as to be entirely absorbed, 
there would be very little solid to transmit and the action of the bow- 
els would become irregular and unsatisfactory. Ilenoe the good 
effect of graham bread, vegeUbles, and fruit in habitual constipation* 



ANIMAL FOOD. 



MEAT. 



In a dietetic point of view we mean by meat the muscular substance 
with ite connective tissues, the fat and various juices deposited 
therein. 

The nutritive value of meat depends upon the large percentege of 

S protein. Dark meats, such as game and wild fowl and beef, contain 
rom 18 to 25 per cent of albumin. 
The relative amount of nutritive matter is shown in the following 
fnble based upon analyses by Konig, Voit, and others: 
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According to the foregoing toblo, game and fowl are richest in pro- 
teids, salts and extractives; veal and pork are poorest in proteids: 
veal richest in gelatin ; hani and pork richest in fat ; horse and veal 
poorest in fat; beef ridiest in extractives^ veal poorest in extractives. 

AH of which explains the superior nutritive value of game and wild 
fowl, in the so-called dark meats and also the superior flavor of beef 
and fowl over veal and pork, and also explains the rich amount of 
in veal broth and gravies. 
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The particular part from which the meat is derived also influences 
the percentage^! proteids, as shown by Kdnig: 

Per cent of protelds In beef from — 

A shonlder piece 14. BO 

The loins 18.80 

The neck 10.80 

The hind quarter 20.81 

The meat of youns^ animals, on account of the excess of water, con- 
tains less nutriment, out because of the more delicate connective tissue 
is more readily digested. 

FISH. 

The meat of fish contains about the same foodstuffs, only in smaller 
proportions, due to the excess of water. ^ Most of the fish meat con- 
tains from 15 to 20 per cent of proteids, but oysters, crabs, and 
lobsters contain only from 5 to 10 per cent There is little or no 
difference in the di^tibility of white and dark moats, as from 06 to 
06 per cent are utilized. Fisli meat, contrary to popular opinion, 
contains less phosphates than tliat of other animals. 
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According to J. Konig and the United States Commissioner of 
Fisheries the composition of fish meat is as follows : 
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The consumption of raw meats should be discouraged on account 
of the danger of transmission of animal parasites which are only 
destroyed by a temperature of 160° F. 

In roasting meat, certain chemical changes take place which not 
only improve the taste but its digestibility, largely because the con- 
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MctiTe tissue is conyerted into gelatin and the liberated muscular 
fibers are more readily acted upon by the digestive fluids. 

Broiling produces very mucn the same changes, except perhaps a 
more complete retention of the juices, extractives, and salts. Fried 
meats arc usually obiectionnble, unless thoy Imve l)een dropped into 
very hot fat^ in which case conpilation of the albumin not only pre- 
vents excessive absorption of lat, but also the exudations of flavor 
and juices. 

BOIUD MEATS AHD BaOTHS. 

Boiling water coagulates the albumin, transforms the connective 
.tissue into gelatin, and dissipates the coloring matter, but as the 
water penetrates, it abstracts some of the newly formea ffelatin, ex- 
tractives, and salts; also some of the fats and proteids. The losa thus 
sustainea depends upon whether tlie meat has been placed in boiling 
or cold water. If we wish to retain tlie juices and flavor in the meat, 
it should be plunged in boiling water, as the rapid coagulation of 
the albumin will prevent excessive exuciation. If, on the other hand, 
we desire a rich broth, the meat should be placed in cold water and 
kept at a temperature below IGO^. The loss sustained in extractives, 
salts, and water renders boiled meat less palatable and also some- 
what tougher unless cooked at a temperature below 180^, and it is 
therefore not so easilj digested; the nutritive value of boiled meat, 
however, is not impaired and the objections referred to can be over- 
come by chopping and the addition of spices. 

In stewing, the meat should be cut into small pieces, placed in cold 
water, and brought up gradually to a temperature of 180 degrees, and 
kept there for several hours. 

Gravies, on account of the largo amount of fat and gelatin present, 
are liable to caiif^ indicfostion in feeble stomachs and are not suitable 
for tlic sick and invalids. 

The meat peptones and meat juices, because of the presence of pro- 
teids, are doubtless of value in the treatment of disease. 

SPECIAL COnCRlVTKATRO MEAT PB0DUCT8. 

Meat powder or meat flour is mndo of lonn l)eef, rut into strips and 
dipped into very hot fnt. After <1rnining, it is drioil slowly in an 
oven and gninnd into very fine powder, 1 pound repre<5i?nting aliout 
4 iwunds of flesh. The nutritive viiliie of these pro<lucts is very high. 
Carne P"ra contains 08 |>er cent of protein, and codfish meal 79 per 
cent Their digestibility is also very cood, they keep well, and the 
price is moderate, but on account o^ their taste and odor thev have 
not come into general use. Meat powder has been mixed with meal 
from the legumes, wheat flonr, and other farinaceous food in the form 
of biscuits or compre^ssed cakos for use as an army emergency ration. 
The nutritive value of hnni, bacon, sausage, and other meat products 
is also very high. 

Meat may be preserved by cold stornge, by heat as in the canning 
process, by drying as in the case of jerkotl l>eef or venison, by smoking 
and pickling either in brine or vinepar. Chemical preservatives 
other than salt or vinegar slionid not \yo tolerated, as we possess in 
cold storage and heat far more eilicient and certainly less harmful 
preservatives. 

a Doc. 044, 00-2 10 
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MBAT IlfSPBCTIQN. 



^ In judging^ the quality and wholesomeness of meat, the color, con- 
sistency, and odor are valuable points to be observed. Good beef has 
a bright red color and marbled appearance due to the presence of 
fat; it is firm yet elastic to the touch, moderately moist, and has a 
characteristic beefy odor. Bull beef is usually of a darker color; 
mutton has more of a brownish red color; meat of immature animals 
is pale, watery, and friable. Meat which has gone beyond the first 
stage of decomposition is soft and liable to pit or crackle upon pres- 
sure, and emits an offensive tainted odor, especially when hot water 
is poured upon it. In pushing a knife to the hilt, the resistance in 
good meat is uniforin, while in putrefying meat some parts are softer 
tnftn others and the tainted odor clings to the knife. In temperate 
climates the marrow remains solid for twenty-four hours and is of a 
light pink color j when it is soft, looks brownish, and contains black 

Eoints the animal has either been sick or putrefactive changes have 
Bfi^n. 

In connection with meat products the possibility of ptomaine 
poisoning, with symp'toms of nauseau, vomiting, diarrhea, cramps, 
and depression should not be overlooked. Similar symptoms have 
been observed after the eating of oysters, mussels, crabs, lobsters, and 
milk. Oysters raised in sewage-polluted beds have been known to 
transmit the ^erms of typhoid fever. Diseases like anthrax, bovine 
^ tuberculosis, nydrophobia, foot-and-mouth disease, infectious en- 

^ teritis, actinomyces, trichina, and cystererci are transmissible to man 

through the meat supply. For all these reasons hvgiene demands 
not only a proper control of the meat market, but also proper cook- 
ing, since nothing short of a temperature of 160*' will aestroy these 
#f* organisms. 



ICILK. 



Milk is an ideal food. The average composition of cow's milk is 
protein, 4.5 ; fat, 3 ; sugar, 4.5 ; salts, 0.75 ; water, 87.25. 

In keeping milk at ordinary temperature it rapidly undergoes 
changes which are brought about bv the agency of micro-organisms. 
One of the greatest dangers in milk is caused by impurities seen in 
the so-called milk sediments, which consist largely of excrementi- 
tious matter clinging to the teats and udder of the animal, and which, 
owing to the presence of fecal bacteria, bring about rapid souring 
of the milk, with the production of toxins such as tyrotoxicon, and 
these in turn give rise to cholera infantum and other gastro-enteric 
diseases. 

The reaction of milk should be neutral or amphoteric, the amount 
of cream should not be less than 10 per cent per volume, and tlie 
amount of total solids not less than 12 per cent, of which at least 8 
per cent should be butter fat. Milk is not quite as digestible as meat; 
nevertheless, from 89 to 92 per cent is utilized. Boiled milk is not as 
digestible as raw or pasteurized milk. (Sec also milk as a cause of 
disease, p. 198. 

Skimmed milk is the residue after the cream has been removed. 
As it contains the other solids and is quite cheap, it should become a 
more popular article of food. The same may be said of cottage dieese. 

There are a number of brands of condensed milk in the market, all 
made by the evaporation of the water of the milk by moderate heat or 
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in yacuum pans with or without the addition of sugar. In the plain 
Tariety the milk is condensed to about one-third or one-fourth of its 
volume. As at present prepared, condensed milk is unsuitable for 
infant feeding, because it contains an excess of the proteids and sugar 
and is doficieiit in fats. These objections can be removed by moday- 
ing the milk i)revious to condensation, so that the comi)osition is as 
nearly as possible that of human milk. It then can be condemned to 
about one-tliird^ of its original volume and tJie proportions restored 
by proper dilution just before using it for infant feeding. 

Whey is the serum or watery part of the milk which remains after 
the curds have been pressed out from the milk to make cheese. It is 
used in certain diseases and also as a food in very diflicult cases of 
indigestion in infant feeding. 

Milk wines, like kouuiis and kcfyr, are made from mares' or cows* 
milk, respectively, and are the products of a peculiar fermentation, 
combining alcoholic with lactic acid fermentations. These beverages, 
in addition to the nornial constituents of milk, contain alcohol, car- 
bonic acid, and lactic acid, and are of value in tne feeding of invalids. 

Buttermilk contains all^ of the constituents of milk except that the 
amount of fat and sugar is less. The presence of lactic acid imparts 
a pleasant taste, and as it contains most of the desirable nutrients and 
is, moreover, quite cheap, its use should be encouraged. 

CHRR8B. 

Clieese varies in richness according to the amount of cream osed in 
its manufacture. Chcesc's contain from 20 to 40 per cent of fat and 17 
to 29 per cent of protein, and possess, therefore, remarkable nutritive 
qualities. If taken in reasonable quantities, 06 per cent of the protein 
and 97 fier cent of the fat is digi'steil. Choose should never bo taken in 
the form of toasted cheese. The richer cheeses, unless eaten quite 
sparingly, ai-e very apt to produce dyspepsia. 

BirrrEB and butteb auBSTiTurca. 

Butter is formed hj churning the cream of milk. The amount of 
butter in cows' milk is about 3.75 or 4 per cent (i. e., about 4 pounds 
to the 100 i>ounds of milk). Butter contains about 84 per cent of fat, 
of which nearly 97 per cent is digested if taken in moderate quanti- 
ties. Rancid butter is very liable to cause indigestion. 

Process or renovated butter is the product of rancid or tainted but- 
ter which has been purified by meltmg and washing, and, since it is 
sold far below the market value of butter and possesses the same nutri- 
tive pro|)erties as fresh butter, its use should not be scorned. 

Oleoma rga Hue is a mixture of oleo oil derived from the richest 
and choicest fat of the beef, neutral lanl, butter, cream, or milk and 
salt, and in the dieaper grades cotton-seed oil is also used. Oleo and 
neutral lard are the chief ingre<Uents. These^ after melting, are 
chumc<I with crenm or milk, salted, and run thnmgli cold water, 
worked in a butter worker, and placed in suitable packages and 
labeled, according to the United States laws, " Oleomargarine.^ If 
colored to resemble June butter it is subject to a special tax of 10 cents 
per pound. If sold uncolored the revenue tax is only one-fourth cent 
per pound. There is practically no difference in the nutritive value 
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and the digestibility between butter and oleomargarine or butterinoi 
and, as it is sold for half the cost of butter, the writer, as a teacher 
of hygiene, has ur^ed upon his students for years to bring the nutri- 
tive value of this foodstuff to the attention of the public and, in the 
interest of the wage-earners, to correct, as far as possible, the preju- 
dice which has been created against its use, proviaed, of course, it la 
sold under its true name and at its real value. 
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Egg albumin has the following composition : Albumin 18 per cent, 
fat 0.2 per cent^ salts 0.6 per cent, water 86 per cent; yolk, vitellin 15.8 
per cent, lecithin 8.7 per cent, nuclein 1.5 per cent, fat 20.3 per cent, 
salts 1 per cent, water 51.8 per cent. Eggs, raw or soft boiled or when 
stirred into hot soups, are readily digested; about 97 per cent of the 
proteids and 95 per cent of the fats are utilized. Hard-boiled eggs 
are not readily digested, and for people with feeble digestion the joik 
of 'the egg stirrea in soup should be preferred. The nutritive value 
of a single egg is equal to 87 ^ams of fat beef or 165 c. cm. of rich 
milk. Fish eggs contain, on the whole, the same nutritive principles 
as chicken eggs, only in different proportions. 



VBQETABLB FOOD. 
OEBBALS. 



Of all the vegetables the cereals stand at the head of the list. Wliile 
the legumes contain more vegetable albumin, they can not be prepared 
in so manv suitable ways, and are more difficult of digestion. 

H. W. Wiley's analysis, based upon American grains, is as follows: 
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7.60 


lucent. 
1.76 
1.60 
2.26 
4.60 
4.25 
2.00 
.40 


Pet cfftt. 
71.25 
71.76 
09.65 
68.00 
71.76 
02.75 
78.80 


Per eetu, 
2.40 
2.10 
8.86 

12.00 

1.75 

10.76 

.40 


Bet cent 
1.75 


Rye 


1.90 


Barley 


2.60 


Oftta 


8.60 


IndUn com 


1.60 


Buckwheat 


1.76 


Rtce. Dollshed 


.60 







The following table (Uffelmann's) shows the average composition 
of different flours and cereals : 



Fine wheat flour. . . . 

Fine rje floor 

Fine cracked whcnt. 
Fine cracked barley 

Pealed barley 

Oatmeal 

Commeal 

Buckwheat meal 

Bloc 

^ ■ ■1 ■ " 



Pro- 
tein. 



Per cent, 
11.00 
10.20 
10.48 
10.89 
11.25 
14.2tt 
10.00 
10.71 
7.80 



Carbo- 
hydrates. 



Oelln- 

lOM. 



Per ceml. 


Pet cnti. 


74.00 




75.10 




75.05 


a22 


71.85 


.47 


7U.(;4 


.54 


65.78 


2.21 


71.00 


2. SO 


70. 12 


1.04 


79.40 
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The cereals are eaten only after a series of careful manipulations 
producing different grades of flour, varieties of breakfast cereals, etc. 
In the finest CTndcs of flour nearly all the outer membranes ot the 
wheat grain (bran) is separated : while this removes much indigesti- 
ble matter it also removes some of the ])roteids and fats. On the other 
hand the nutritive material in bran is in a form quite difficult of 
disrstion, and the experiments conducted by Profcs.<^r Snyder in 1901 
indicated tliat tlie available protoids in graham bread are not utilized 
to the same extent ns in high-grade white bi*ead. 

AVlieat and rye flour, on account of the gluten present^ are especially 
suited for the preparation of bread; preference should be eiven to 
properly bakea veast bread, and next to the patent aerated bread, 
while the use of baking powders should be discouraged. Apart from 
the fact that yeast predigests in a degree the starchy matter, baking 

Sowders are often subject to shameful adulterations. Bread possesses 
ecided nutritive qualities, the pro|K)rtion of nitrogenous to non- 
nitrogenous matter being 1 in 7. Experience has shown that a male 
adult ran not digest over 760 grams, and a female over GOO grams a 
day. This amount would supply about two-fifths of the protein and 
two-thirds of the carbohydrates required in twenty-lour hours. 
When taken in proper quantities 95 to HG per cent of a light, spongy 
bread are digested. Toa.'^ted bread contains less water and tience more 
nutriment pound for pound. Crackers can not take tlie place of 
bread. Gluten crackers are suitable for diabetic subjects, because they 
contain from 55 to 75 per cent of protein and only from 10 to 30 per 
cent of starch. 

The nutritive value of vermicelli, macaroni, and the various ^its 
used in soups and in the preparation of musties may be materially 
enhanced by the addition or milk and cream. 

I^egumes are a most valuable class of foodstuff, on account of the 
great amount of vegetable albumin present, and have very aptly been 
called the poor man's meat. The difference in nutritive value be- 
tween the immature peas and beans, whibh are us^ as green vegeta- 
bles, and the matured seeds is shown by the analysis of Konig, 
Atwater, and Bryant : 



•o)ab<>Ana 

Brottd bcitm 

KMiMj beans 

Onen mm (Atwater and BrranC).. 
Ouincd pcM (Atwater and Brjaot) 
amiMt l>c«iit: 

Fiv^h • 

Ouiiifd 



fro. 
tclda. 


nt 


Sturcb 

and 

deitHo. 


Cubohj- 
dimlea 


Oell«- 


Ptrffnt 

KiiX 
2t 27 
3S.31 
22. M 
95 70 
7.00 
LGO 

IM 
1.10 


iVrffnl. 

17.19 

1.61 

^14 

1.79 

1.89 

.60 

.20 

.90 
.10 


PHreetU 
29 99 

49 01 
» 67 
63 46 
M 46 


Pneent 


FttenU 
4.71 
7.09 
9.99 
9.49 
9.57 










16 90 

9.80 

7 40 
9.80 















Silti. 



9.19 
9.39 
9.66 
269 

9.04 
1.90 
LIO 



The digestibility of these vegetables depends largely upon the 
mode of cooking^ they should not be cooked in hard water, as the 
lime salts form insoluble compounds with the legumin, and after 
cooking the outer membrane should be removed bv straining, in 
which case about 88 per rent of the nutritives are utlli?^. If they 
are old they should first be soaked for twenty-four hours in cold 
water. 
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Almost all of the fresh vegetables, except potatoes and ^een peas, 
contain a great amount of water, cellulose, and salts, ana therefore 
very little nutriment They are rich in amido-compounds, and their 
chief value consists in the fact that they supply the mineral salts in 
a very palatable and assimilable form. 

Potatoes contain proteids 2 per cent, fat 0.10 per cent, starch 20 
per cent. The juice is a valuable antiscorbutic. Ii over 600 grams of 
potatoes are taken daily some of the starch is liable to undergo fer- 
mentation. In sprouting solanin, a toxic agent, is produced ; this is 
liable to cause nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea. The nutritive value 
of potatoes can be improved by cooking them in their jackets and the 
adaition of butter and milk; fried potatoes,- except m the form of 
Saratoga chips, can not be recommended. 

String beans and green peas possess greater nutritive value than 
potatoes, carrots, beets, oyster plant, parsnips, radishes, turnips, 

Eumpkins, celery, lettuce, squash, asparagus, tomatoes, and cucum- 
ers on account of the greater amount of vegetable albumin present. 
With the exception of benns and ^eas most of the vegetables are 
deficient in proteids but fairly rich in carbohydrates and are chiefly 
valuable for their salts and for the variety which they give to our 
food. 

The different varieties of cabbage and spinach are antiscorbutic 
agents, while lettuce and endive owe their refi*csliing taste to the 
presence of organic acids in the form of citrates, malates, and oxa- 
lates. The efficacy of onions, wild artichoke, sorrel, scurvy grass, 
mustard, cress, and lambs' quarters as antiscorbutics shoula not be 
forgotten. The nutritive value of edible mushrooms is not greater 
than that of other fresh vegetables; they are not easily digested and 
have been greatly overrated^ as an article of diet. 

VBUIT8. 

Fruits, apart from vegetable fiber and juice, contain some soluble 
proteids, sugar, dextrose, lavulose, pectins, free organic acids (citric, 
malic^ and tartaric) , and compounds of these with potassium, sodium, 
and kme. The quantitative composition of some of the fresh fruits, 
according to Konig, is as follows : 



SalHu 



Onpcf 

CbaniM 

PMChM 

Pean 

Applet 

Abrlcota 

Piuma 

Cunmnta 

BIrawberriei. . 

OmnfM 

BUefberriM.. 
RMpberrlea... 
CranberriM. . . 
Bnoklcberriei 
Dried gnpoi. 
Dried appiei.. 

Xriedpeeni... 
riedploma.. 



Proteida. 


Free 

addi. 


Siiger 

and 

pccUn. 


Cellu- 
loae. 


rtr cent* 


/tT CC9U, 


PtreenL 


rereent 


0.M 


0.79 


26.82 


8.00 


.«7 


.91 


12.00 


6.07 


.06 


.92 


11.66 


8.00 


.36 


.20 


11.90 


4.80 


.96 


.82 


18.08 


L61 


.49 


1.16 


11.04 


6.2i 


.78 


.86 


11.07 


6.41 


.61 


2.16 


7.28 


4.57 


.64 


.98 


7.74 


2.82 


.78 


2.44 


6.64 


1.79 


.61 


1.19 


4.44 


6.97 


.40 


1.42 


8.66 


8.10 


.12 


2.84 


1.58 


6.27 


.78 


1.66 


6.02 


18.16 


2.42 
1.28 




62.00 
M.77 




8.60 


4.99 


2.07 


.84 


68.80 


6.86 


2.26 


2.76 


62.82 


L6a 



0.88 

.78 

.60 

81 

49 

82 

.71 

.72 

.81 

.49 

.48 

.48 

.18 

1.08 

1.21 

1.67 

1.8? 

1.87 
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Watermelons contain 92 per cent of water, 0.4 per cent of protein^ 
0.2 per ceni fat, 6.7 per cent of carbohydrates and fiber^ and 0.8 per 
cent of salts. ^ There is nothing in their nutritive qualities to justify 
their popularity. Ripe bnnaiias contain 20 per cent of sugar, 2 per 
cent of protein, 0.5 nor cent of starch, and a little more of fat. Fredi 
figs are almut e<|unl in nutritive vahie to the banana. The dried fig 
contains 50 yier cent of sugar, 4 per cent of protein, 8 per cent of salts, 
and about 13 per cent of seecis and indigestible fiber. 

Fruit contains very little protein, but the percentage of carbohy- 
drates is considerable, and on account of the organic salts and aro- 
matics they are very refreshing and promote the action of the bowels 
and kidneys. Hard and very ncid truits are liable to produce diar- 
rhea. I^inon and lime jui<^ contain free organic acids, about 80 
grains of citric acid to 1 ounce of the juice, and are excellent anti- 
scorbutic agents. 

Shell fruits contain a great amount of nutritive material in the 
form of protein, fat, and carlK>hydrates, as shown by the following 
table prepared by UlTelmnnn : 





Protein. 


Fftt 


Cftrbo> 
hjrdimle. 


Orilo* 


atitk 


AliMNitfa 


ArcmC 

34.18 

18.87 

8.48 

8.98 


FercenL 
88.88 

82.88 
1.87 
L88 


BtteaiL 

i.n 

7.88 
88.84 
87.87 


Fereefd. 
8.M 
8wl7 
1.81 
8.10 


BttetmL 
S.88 


Waliiatii 


2.08 


Ch€«tniiti 


L7t 


BrMd fruit 


1.88 







Hazelnuts have about the same composition as walnuts. The meat 
of cocoanuts contains about 70 per cent of fat and the milk contains 
nearly 7 per cent of sugar. Peanuts contain about 30 jper cent of pro- 
tein and 46 per cent of fat, and hence enjoy a very oeserved reputa- 
tion. Chestnuts are quite indigestible in the raw state, and should 
be either roasted or cooked. Koasting also aids in the digestion of 
peanuts and almonds. 

Honey, sugar, and sirups are foodstuffs, as they supply heat and 
energy m the system and also improve the palatability of the food. 
The same is true of jams and jellies; the latter delicacies should 
always be homemade, as it is frequently the case that they are made 
from glucose, sirups, and gelatin artificially colored and flavored. 
Indeed it has been shown that the refuse of fruit-canning establish- 
ments and such tasteless articles as summer squash, boiled white tur- 
nips, and clover seed are transformed into commercial jsuns. 

COMBINATION OF FOOD. 

A question of considerable importance is whether the needs of the 
economy shall be supplied with an animal, vegetable, or mixed diet, 
and the answer is plainly in favor of a mixea course. ^ In the first 
place, the structures of our teeth and digestive tract plainly indicate 
that we occupy an intermediate position between the camivora and 
herbivora. In the second place, if we were to supply the needs of 
protein in the system exclusively from the vegetable kingdom, we 
would have to introduce an excess of carbohydrates, i. e., about 1,800 
grams of bread or rice or 6,000 grams of potatoes. On the other 
hand, in order to supply the requirements of carbon from the animal 
kingdom, we wouK' nave to eat about 7,000 grams of meat containing 
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5 per cent of fat or drink 6,000 ^ams of milk. Such quantities can 
not be taken for any leng[th of time without creatine intense disgust 
for food and causing serious systemic disorders. For these reasons 
alone a mixed diet should be preferred. Moreover, Uffelmann has 
shown that the recruits of a Prussian infantr]^ company, between the 
ages of 21 and 22 years, made their best gains while subsisting on 
89 fi^rams of animal ana 71 grams of vegetable proteids, and con- 
cludes that this proportion is, physiologically speaking, tlie pro|)er 
one. Indeed an exclusive animal diet is liable to promice gout and 
diseases of the arteries, kidneys, and liver, and health suffers when- 
ever 76 per cent or more of the proteids are supplied in the form of 
meat or eggs, probably on account of the crystalline waste products 
in the blooa. 

Food should be combined so as not to tax the digestive organs. 
Thus, for example, milk is not well borne with acid fruits^ ana the 
digestibility of eggs is impaired by large (]uantities of fluids. The 
condiments and renshes sliould not be wanting, and monotony in diet 
should be avoided. The foundation of a suitable diet will, however, 
be found in meat, milk, butter or fat. bread, rice, or potatoes. 

The amount of cooked meat shoula not be less than 160 grains and 
should not exceed 190 grams a day, or from 180 to 210 srenna of fish. 
If the minimum amounts are taken, the deficiency should be supplied 
by 250 ccm. of milk. 

The daily requirements of fat are at least 25 grams of butter, oleo- 
margarine or lard, or 80 grams of bacon, according to the taste and 
circumstances of the individual. 

Bread is an indispensable article of diet, and has long been called 
the staff of life; it furnishes a well-balanced ration or protein and 
hydrocarbons, but experience has shown that more than 750 grams 
per day can not be tolerated, nor can more than 600 nams of potatoes 
oe profitably consumed per day. It is very desirable that legumes 
ana rice should take the place of some of the potatoes. 

From our knowledge of the proximate constituents contained in 
the various foodstuffs, diet tables can be constructed which will meet 
the requirements of the body as well as the purse of the consumer. 
8o, for example, a ration of bread, codfish, lard, bacon, potatoes, 
beans, milk, sugar, and tea may be purchased for 15 to 20 cents whidi 
in actual food value is equal to the best hotel fare. 



STOREROOMS AND PANTRIES. 



The different methods employed in food preservation — such as cold 
storase, drying, salting, pickling, and canning — have been briefly re- 
ferrea to. and it remains to point out what may be done for the preser- 
vation 01 food of a perishable nature. When we realize that all fer- 
mentative and putrefactive processes are initiated by micro-organ- 
isms, we will appreciate the importance of absolute cleanliness and 
the creation of such environments as will preclude at least their rapid 
proliferation. For this purpose the food should be kept in dry, well- 
ventilated, and cool storerooms or pantries^ located preferably in the 
basement, and away from contaminating influences, such as impure 
air, dust, and other sources of infection. In summer the use of ice 
boxes or cold storage is quite essential to inhibit bacterial develop- 
ment, and food should be purchased in such quantities as to insure 
speedy consumption. It is perhaps unnecessary to say that food 
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ffhould never be kept in, or in close proximity to, living and sleeping 
rooms or soiled linen closela, and yet this is not infrequently the case. 
In order to prevent infection of the food by means oi flies, the store- 
room should be properly screened, and it is also a good plan to use 
either filtered or ooiled water for washing fruits and vegetables which 
are eaten raw. Persons suffering or recovering from communicable 
diseases should not be permitted to handle fmd for others. Food 
sliould never be placed in dirty pans or dishes, and great care should 
be exercised to prevent metallic contamination. For example, old 
milk pans may impart zinc, utensils made of tin, lead, or copper may 
contaminate fruit, lead or tinfoil may contaminate cneese; arsenical 

Eigments have been known to contaminate the bread in green-painted 
read boxes, or confectionery wrapped in colored papers. 

PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR COOKINO, ETO. 

Prior to cooking, all raw materials should be thoroughly cleaned by 
soaking, rubbing, rinsing, and wiping. This will render the food not 
only more appetizing* but also more wholesome, by the removal of 
adlierent particles of dirt and micro-organisms. The same may be 
said of tlie removal of docnycd or indi^tible portions — such as the 
husks of legumes, the peelings of fruits, potatoes, and other vege- 
tables — and the removal of tendons and fasciae from meat Chopping, 
grinding* and pounding render nicnt and other articles more tender 
and accessible to the action of the digestive fluids. The addition of 
condiments improves the taste and digestibility, provided the food is 
not too highly seasoned. A high temperature secured by boiling, 
steaming, roasting, or baking not only influences the consistency, 
taste, flavor, chemical constitution, digestibility, and keeping qualities 
of food, but also destroys all parasites and micro-organiflma which 
may be present 

OOOKIKO AND BATING UTENSILS. 

Hygiene demands that all such utensils nnust be kept scrupulously 
dean; apart from the hygienic and esthetic aspect, food served in 
clean and attractive dishes tastes better and stimulatea the appetite 
and digestion. 

We have learned that, long t)efore we knew of the existence of 
saprophytic ^rms and ptomaine intoxications, the Hebrews paid 
special attention to the suoject of clean cooking, eating, and drinxing 
utensils. We know from daily observation that unclean methods are 
a fruitful cause of diseaseu (Industrial Hygiene, p. 111.) 

The shape of cooking utensils is of importance m the question of 
cleanliness; for this reason a flat bottom, with a quarter-round termi- 
nation of the sides, should be chosen. Earthenware pots and pans 
{rlazed with lead, or iron pots enameled with lead or stnc containing 
ead, should not be used. Britannia ware occasionally contains lead 
and should be tested. Utensils made of nickel impart a peculiar bit- 
ter taste to the food and drink, but are not otherwise objectionable. 
Copper and brass utensils must be kept polished to prevent the forma- 
tion of copper salts. Food containing fat, chloride of sodium, and 
ammonia compounds should not be permitted to cool in copper uten- 
sils, as the copper oxidizes at the level of the food and becomes solu- 
bleu Iron utensils impart a peculiar inky taste and grayidi appear- 
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ance to food, and should therefore be tinned or enameled. For all 
these reasons porcelain lined or granite ware and the various steam- 
cooking utensfls should be preferred. 

The temperature of food and drink is not a matter of indifference; 
this is especially seen in the artificial feeding of infants. Iced drinks 
hastily swallowed, are liable to cause neuralgia of the stomach, dys- 
pepsia, and even acute gastric catarrh; cold grapes and fruit are apt 
to produce colic and diarrhea. The bad effects of cold victuals have 
been frequently observed in persons obliged to eat cold 'lunches, and 
mav be regarded as a frequent cause of intemperance. 

Apart from the bad effects of high and low temperature upon the 
teeth,* we know that cold injesta also impair the action of pepsin 
and ptyalin, which are most efficient at about the body temperature. 
Hot food or drinks, apart from injuring the mucous membranes of 
the mouth and stomach, also interfere with the action of pepsin and 
ptyalin, which is completely arrested at a temperature of 140° F. 
On tibe whole, we may conclude that the temperature of food and 
drink should be as nearly as possible that of the body heat, and this 
should be the rule for infants. A temperature of 45^ may be re- 

f:arded an extreme low and one of 120° an extreme high temperature 
or the introduction of food. 

The consistency of food exerts considerable influence upon our di- 
gestive organs j coarse and tough substances are less susceptible to'the 
action of 3ie digestive fluids, and consequently more difficult of diges- 
tion; this is especially true of many fibrous vegetables, of hard -boiled 
eggs, and heavy, sodden bread. For infants, liquid food is the best 
form, but adults require a certain stimulus, not to be had in liquid 
food, and if taken for any length of time tnis is certain to disagree 
and create disgust. A semisolid food has also been objected to be- 
cause of the excess of water, which is believed to lower the tone of the 
digestive organs. These objections have been urged by physicians on 
behalf of prisoners, who, on account of insufficient exercise, can not 
very well get rid of the excess of water. This same objection does not 
apply to persons actively employed, and for whom a semisolid food 
has mdeea been found by experience the best suited to their wants. 

VOLUMB OF FOOD. 

It is not sufficient to supply the required quantity of food, but it 
should also be introduced in such a volume as to satisfy the feeling of 
the individual and the capacity of the stomach. 

From the results of experience and observation we may conclude 
that an adult of average weight and performing ordinary labor, in 
order to satisfy a feeling of contentment, requires from 1,600 to 2,000 

frams (4 to 5 pounds of food) dailv. Of this amount from 800 to 
,000 grams (2 to 2} pounds) should be taken at dinner. Tliese fig- 
ures are simplv sugg^ive^ and as individual habits play an impor- 
tant rdle it will be well to guard against a sudden increase or diminu- 
tion in the volume of food. 

HEAL HOtms. 

The daily allowance of food should be taken in divided meals. On 
account of the different habits and occupations it is difficult to formu- 
late a rule for' all classes. In a general way we may say that a 

• Kober^a IndoBtrlal Hygiene p. 110. 
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healthy sduli should eat at least three times and not oftener than five 
times a day. The most rational dinner hour for a man who begins his 
labors at 6 or 7 oVlock in the morninff is between 12 and 1 oVlock. for 
he will then be in need of food, and if he defers his principal meal till 
evening he will be so tired that he can neither enjoy nor fully digest 
it Such persons should eat a good breakfast, a full dinner atout 
noon, and a supper between 5 and 6 o^clock. If their appetite for an 
early breakfast is poor, they should eat a light lunch aoout 9 o'clock 
a. m. and a similar lundi between 8 and 9 p. m. For persons not 
engaged in active muscular work it is desirable that they should eat a 
lignt breakfast, a hot lunch at noon, dinner at 6 o'clock, and some 
light lunch between 8 and 9 p. m. 
UirfortunateW, we possess as yet no reliable data, as regards the re- 

?uirenients of food for men who, while leading a sedentary life, per- 
orm a great amount of brain work. Some authorities claim that 
mental, nke physical, labor increases the amount of carbon consump- 
tion, but not of nitrogen. Others insist that since the brain and 
nerve tissues contain the elements of nitrogen and phosphorus which 
occur in the protein compounds, they should be especially concerned 
in building up brain ana nerves and keeping them in repair. The 
general impression, however, is that people whose work is mental 
rather than physical eat too much, especially fat and carbohydrates, 
and that the ordinary subsistence diet composed of 100 grams of 
protein, 56 grams of fat, and 450 grains of carbolnrdrates is best 
suited for their want& The food for all persons of leisure should 
be selected with a view of preventing overtaxing the digestive tract, 
and the production of constipation with its attending evils, such as 
pelvic congestion, enlargement of the liver, hemorrhoids, ana chronic 
dy8|)opsia. Tiio legumes, coarse vegetables, and clarets diould be 
avoided, but the u.se of light dry wines, fruits, and coffee instead of 
tea may be encouraged. 

The importance of a good set of teeth for complete mastication 
and avoidance of bolting the food, in order to secure thorourii in- 
salivation, has already been pointed out: nor should we underrate 
the influence of our frame of mind upon tiiis important physiological 
function. Everv meal should be a feast ; the food should be tempt- 
ingly served and monotony avoided ; relishes and flavors should not 
be wanting. Pawlow^ in 1902, has shown that the primary secretion 
of true gastric juice is the result of a reflex starting in the mouth 
and that the relish of the food originates the reflex. In other words, 
he has experimentally demonstrated why certain tempting dishes, 
however inexpensive, *' make our mouths trater," and Homborg^ in 
1904, has shown that distasteful food fails to cause gastric secretion. 

GOOD VOOD AT REA80NABLB OOCT. 

IBj C F. Lahowobtht, Pb. D., expert In nutrlUon, OAc« of Bxp«te«nt StetSoB^ Ub1I«4 

SUtM Depftrtmcnt of Afiicnlturv.) 

The human body needs food, air, and water for its growth and 
maintenance just as do all living things. An engine can not run a 
machine or draw a train unless it has fuel, which is converted into 
energv or, as we say, which is used to generate power. In the same 
way Uie body must have fuel for the work of aU sorts which it per- 
forms, for instance, for the work expended by a mason in laying 
sionai or by a carpenter in sawing or ariving nails, by a womaD who 
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sweeps or does her housework, or bv a child who runs or plays, and 
the body must also have fuel for tne work which goes on inside it, 
such as the beating of the heart, or die movement of the chest when 
we breathe, a sort of work which is less often thought about and so 
less familiar to most of us. 

Everyone knows that a large engine requires more fuel than a small 
one, and that if the work is severe more fuel is needed than is the 
case when the engine is simply running and litUe or no work is done. 
It is the same way with the human Dody. A large, vigorous man 
needs more food than a small child or a woman who is not more than 
two-thirds his size, and if a man or woman is engaged in severe work 
each needs more food than when idle, the need being manifested by 
^ a better appetite." Age also has a decided effect on the kind and 
amount of rood needed, an aged man or woman naturally requiring 
less food ,than a man in youth or middle life, since the daily tasks 
and the amount of work done gradually decrease until in extreme old 
age most of the time is passed in quiet. Soft foods and simple dislies 
are more suited to old age, when teeth are few and body vigor is much 
less than in the prime of life, than are the hearty foods wnich strong 
men and women need. The infant needs the mother's milk and later 
the simple foods— eggs, milk, bread, vegetables, cereals, fruits, etc., 
which are the best foods for childhood and are most certain to build 
up a vigorous body. As childhood passes, the mixed diet with which 
most 01 us are familiar is commoniv followed and, all things con- 
sidered, is doubtlciss the most satisfiictorv for ordinary persons in 
health. Such a diet is made up of vegetaoles, fruits, flour and other 
products from cereal grains, meat, fish, dair^ products, eggs, and so on. 

Many persons have an idea that there is some special fodd, some 
ideal diet suited to each kind of work and to every condition of life, 
and that if we possessed full knowledge of the subject it would be 
desirable to prescribe the daily fare wiUi the same cara and accuracy 
witli which a physician prescribes his medicines, but this does not 
seem to be the case. We ao not regelate with such exactness the work 
we do, the leisure we take, the amount of clothing we wear, and all 
other conditions of our daily lives, and so it is for our best interest 
simply to regulate our diet alon^ general lines in accordance with 
good sense, economy, and the knowledge which has been gained from a 
scientific study of Uie subject, taking care that the different foods are 
so combined that all the needs of the body are provided for, that 
excessive waste is prevented, and that both undernourishment and 
excess or overeating are avoided. 

It is essential that foods should be of good quality, clean, and 
wholesome, and that they should be well cooked. The dishes that are 
most relished and the methods of preparing them will vary in different 
countries and in different regions of the same country, K>r each race, 
and, indeed, each region, has its favorite foods anc^ its special methods 
of cookery. However, when (he question of food is cai*ofuIly studied, 
we find that value of (he diet expressed in scientific terms is practi- 
cally the same the world over when wo consider persons of like size 
and weight performing equal amounts of work. This means that 
just as an engine of a given size would reauire in China the same 
amount of fuel for a given work which woula be needed in the United 
States, 80 the human machine in any part of the world requirae the 
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same amount of fuel, that is, food, for a given task which would be 
reouircd in any other rej^^ion. 

With the engine it is immaterial whether the fuel be wood^ ooal, or 
anyUiing else which is convenient, ))rovidcd the quality is satisfactory 
and the engineer knows how to use it With the human machine it is 
sometliinff tlie same. All ordinary foods arc useful when rightly 
combinc(n And each country will naturnlly make use of the food 
supply wnich may be most easily and ccononiicall v produced. 

A study of the various materials which are used as food shows that 
they are composed of comparatively few constituents, namely, water, 
mineral matter, starch, sugar, and other bodies which are called car- 
boliydrates, fatl and nitrogenous material commonly called protein, 
such as the white of egg and the lean of meat The human body is 
made up of the same constituents. All of the body tissues contain 
the nitrogenous material, protein, which is similar to that found in 
the lean of meat, the white of egg, in gluten of wheat, etc., and so it is 
understandable that the body must Im snpi>Hcd with food containing 
nitrogenous mnterial enough for forming this tissue and for replacing 
any which, like the skin, nnger nails, etc., may bo worn away by the 
various conditions of our daily life and also for other purposes for 
which the body requires protein. In the case of the infant the nitrog- 
enous matorial needed for bod^ growth is supplied by the milk — ^a 
food coinpnmtivel^ rich in this constituent as well as in the other 
nutrients. Later m life the nitrogenous material is supplied largely 
by milk, cheese, eggs, meat, cereals, beans, and similar fooda 

As has been said, men, the world over, of like size and performing 
like amounts of work apparently eat practically the same amounts of 
fcxKl when considered from the standpoint of its composition, and 
students of nutrition questions are very generally of the opinion that 
tliis fact is more than a coincidence and that these average quantities 
eaten actually represent average needs. Values deduced from such 
observations are commonly referred to as dietary standards— that is, 
guides for food management 

Expressed in its simplest terms, the dietary standard for a man of 
medium size, say 150 poimds in weight., in good health and perform- 
ing a mcnlerate amount of work, calls for 100 grams (or 8.5 ounces) 
of nitrop*iioiis material ^protein), and fat and carbohydrates enough 
to supply with the nrotein ^,500 calories of energy in*the amount of 
food provided per ciay. Thei*e is alwavs some waste in cooking and 
serving food, and if we consider the /ood [)urchascd the values are 
115 ffrnnis protein (4 ounces) and t3,800 calories. These terms are un- 
familiar to most persons, and it is unfortunate that some terms which 
are more familiar can not l)e found, but it is true here as everywhere 
else that each subjec^t requires its own terms. We can measure cloth 
by the yard or milk by the quart but we mu^-t measure woric by 
horsepower or electricity by tenns which are even less familiar. For- 
tunately, in the cjise of food and diet the matter can be explained in 
other ways so that the results can be applied in home management 
witlioiit undue dilliculty. 

The housekeeper who wishes to estimate the nutritive value of the 
food she prenares, in order that she may conform with the suggested 
dietary standards, can readily do so by the n<^ of such a table as the 
one here given, which sliows the protein and energy value of the por- 
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tions ordinarily served of the more common food materials, the 
values given being approximately only, as it would be hardly aesir* 
able to state absolute ngures for such a purpose as that for which the 
table is designed. 

The weights of the food portions included in the table are given in 
both grama, the unit of weight commonly used in scientific work, and 
in ounces, tne more common household unit. To. avoid unusual frac- 
tions of an ounce the nearest half ounce or quarter ounce or some 
similar common fraction is used instead of more accurate e<|uivalents. 

In such a table the protein content of the food gives an idea of its 
relative value for building body tissue. The value of the food as a 
source of power for carrymg on work is expressed by the ener^ it 
supplies wn^n utilized in the body as fuel is burned under a boiler, 
and is measured as calories. A calorie is equal very nearly to 1.54 
foot-tons — that is, it represents force which would be sufficient to lift 
1 ton 1.54 feet — and is a more convenient unit for such purposes 
than horsepower or other similar unit. 

Apfirowimate weight and nutritive value of an average portion of iome common 

foods. 



Kind of food. 



1 dice of lOMt moat 

1 portion of BMt itaw 

1 Fimnkf urt nuHf 

1 pork chop 

1 alieo of boiled bMon 

Iportionof fried beoon 

1 portion of slaak 

1 portion of meftt aoup 

1 portion of pee or bean soup 

1 eop or (leai of milk 

1 enp or (U« of tklm milk or buttermilk 

1 portion of oraem 

legf 

1 portion of butter 

1 portion of cbeeM 

1 baked or boiled pototo 

1 portion of turnip, beet,cerrot, or glmllmr 

▼effetable. 
1 ear of rreen oom orl portion of i^wed 

oora. 
1 tomato or 1 portion of atewed tommto. . 
1 earring of cooked iplDech, cabbage, or 

other green ▼egetable. 
1 portion of baked beam or black -eyed 

1 Okie of bread 

Iportionof oom bread 

1 rifce of cake 

lillce of apple or other fruit pie 

Icnp of flour 

1 tcMpoonful of eugar 

1 cup of fugar 

Iportionof ilnip or mnliewi 

Iportionof cooked cereal 

1 portion of dry readj to eat cereal 

Milk for cereal 

Iportionof boiled rice 

1 portion of rice pnddlnf , bread pudding, 

or elmllar cuetard puodlng. 
1 portlfMi of cherry roll or ulnular puild I iig , 

1 apple or pear 

1 banana , 

1 orange 

1 peach or 2 plume , 

1 portion of atewed prunee 

1 portion of pre*«ervea 

1 portion of freth l>erriei 



Average weight 


of portion. 


Orama. 


Ounoea. 


86 




826 


11 


60 




190 




100 


81 


60 




100 


8i 


190 




190 




22b 




226 


O 


66 




60 




10 


1 


90 


140 




180 


4* 


76 




96 


Si 


126 


20O 




60 




60 




60 




160 




226 




10 


i 


226 




76 


21 


200 




SO 




26 




140 




176 




176 




100 


81 


100 


81 


126 


41 


76 


21 


100 


81 


66 


w 

1 


100 



Ayerage bulk of poi^ 
tion. 




Saucerful . 



Cupful 

.....do 

One-half pint. 
.....do........ 

One-half gUl.. 



1-lnch cube. 



18 
88 
11 
46 

16 
11 
26 

7 
7 

7 
7 
2 

7 



Medium aiie, 8 Inchea 

long. 
Baucerful..... 



.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 



4 by 4 by 1 Incbea. 
8 by 8 by 1 Inchea. 
4 by 2 by 1 Inchea. 
Ooe-alxihof aple. 
One- half pint 



One- half pint 

About one-half gill. 

Baucerful 

do 



One-half gin. 
Baucerful.... 
....do 



Slice. 



6 

4 



1 
2 

16 

4 

4 
8 

6 
19 



4 
8 

1 
4 

7 



Bnucurful 

do... 

....do... 



SSS&. 



197 
461 
170 
766 



411 
60 
79 

179 

86 
180 



94 
146 



176 
142 
190 
440 



40 



200 

170 

200 

40 

166 



410 
60 
70 



116 
180 
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The table may be conveniently used by supposing that the food 
eaten by one member of the family will represent in character and 
amount the food for the entire family, xo estimate by means of 
the talile the focKl value of the diet, the portions of each article used 
at each meal should be set down in order, together with the protein 
and energy which onrh supplies, snd the t^otal sum of the protein and 
of the onorgy will represent the amount eaten in the whole day. 

Suppose, for instance, that breakfast for the man of the family, a 
mechanic, whose work calls for a medium expenditure of physical 
strepgth, consists of 2 slices of broad, 1 portion of butter, a potato, 
2 cups of coffee, and 2 eggs. Each slice o^ bread, as the table shows, 
supplies 4 grams protein and 175 calorics. ^ Two slices would there- 
fore supply 8 grams protein and 350 calories. A portion of butter 
supplies 05 calories ot energy. Butter, as will be noted, ccMitains no 
protein. One potato would supply 4 grams of protein and 145 
calories; 2 eggs 14 grams protein and 192 calories. Tea and coffee 
in themselves supply so little nutritive material that they may be 
neglected. The sugar and cream, however, which would be used 
diould be taken into account If in each cup of coffee a teaspoonful 
of sugar is used, the amount for two cups would of course be two 



teas])oonfuls, and the energy value 80 calories. As the table shows, 
sugar contains no protein. When one-quarter gill of cream is usea 
for each cup of coffee one-half gill will be usra for two cups, and 



according to the figures in the table would supply 2 grams protein 
ond 130 calories. If these foods eaten at breakfast and the protein 
and energy which they supplv are set down in order and the quan- 
tities adcfed together, the total shows the amount eaten for breakfast, 
follows : 



Food vaiue of breakfa$t 




StUMibfnd 

1 portion batter 

Ipouto 

2ciir«iconoe 

3 Icavpoonftilp Mir«r for enffcc 
Ono-half f tU er«mni for eoffce. 

ToUJ 



In the day^s ration which has been selected we will suppose that the 
man carries his lunch and that it consists of two sandwiches (made 
from four slices of bread, one portion of butter, and two portions of 
cheese) a slice of cake, and a banana, and that for dinner he has one 
portion of Ix^fsteak, one potato, one serving of turnips, an ear of 
com, one slice of bread, one portion of butter, a dish of rice pudding, 
•nd one cup of tea with sugar and milk. P'ollowing the same methoci 
as was used in computing tlie value of breakfast, the lunch would 
supply Uie following. 
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Food value of lunch. 



4 dlOM of brMkd for Huidwldhei. . 
8 portions cheese for sandwiches 
1 portion butter for sandwiches. . 

lilioecake 

1 bMUOA 

TOtU 



The protein and energy "value of dinner computed in the same way 
would oe as follows: 




Food value of dinner^ 



Bneisj. 



1 portion beefsteak 

1 potato.. ..« < 

1 portton tnmlpe 

I ear com 

lalloebread 

1 portion bntter 

1 olsh rice puddlnf 

loop tea 

1 teaspoonfnl aogar tor 1 cup tea.. 
One-quarter gill milk tor 1 cop tea 

IWat 




The total protein and energy of the food eaten by the man during 
the day would of course be the sums of the amounts for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, as follows: 

Food value of day*$ ration. 



Energy. 




Breakfut. 

Lnnch 

Dinner.... 

Total 



As will be seen from the figures given above, the total protein for 
the day's ration is 102 grams, or 8| ounces, and the total energy value 
8,698 calories — values which corresi)ond very closely with those called 
for by the suggested dietary standard. If a little more or a little less 
food were eaten these figures would vary somewhat, though the agree- 
ment might still be reasonably close. Supppse, for instance, that 
another portion of cheese had oeen used in making the sandwiches. 
This would have added 5 grams of protein and 91 calories, making 
the total amount 107 ^ams protein and 3,687 calories. Such varia- 
tions are, of course, what might l)e expected and ai*e of no particular 
moment. It is by no means ne(!essary tliat the food each day should 
agree exactly witn the suggested dietary standard, for any deficiency 
in protein or energy one day will very probably be offset by an excess 
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on some other dny. It is believed, however, that the daily food will 
be most satisfactory when the average for long periods agrees with 
(he suggested values. The calculatedvalues obtained by the methods 
outlined above are designed simply to show in a general way whether 
(he food corresponds to the dietary standard ana to afford the house- 
wife some knowledge as to whether the meals which die provides are 
sufficient as to the kind and amount of nutritive material which they 
furnish. 

In the table on page 142 only the more common foods and staple 
dishes have been included It will very often happen that other 
foods and dishes will be served. When this is done, and it is desired 
to calculate the relative value of the ration, no great error will ordi- 
narily be involved if the values of the food most like the article in 
question are used. For instance, griddlecakes or waffles, which are 
often served at breakfast, are not ^ven iii the table. A griddlecake 
or a waffle so closely resembles a slice of bread in food value that the 
protein and enercy for a slice of bread may be used to represent the 
food value of each ffriddlecake or waffle served. In the same way an 
ordinanr portion of boiled lamb may be assumed to have the same 
food valiio as a slice of roast beef, and a portion of pork sausage the 
same food value as a Frankfurt sausage. If a houselceeper desires to 
study tlie subject in greater detail she will find an abunaanoe of data 
rr^rding (he composition of foods, etc., in bulletins of the United 
S(ates Department of Apiculture and elsewhere. 

In the calculations which have been described nothing has been said 
of the fact that women and children usually eat smaller amounts than 
men. Taking such fac(ors into account would complicate the calcu- 
lations, and it is therefore easiest to take into account simply the 
amounts which the man of the family eats, and to assume that, as the 
same sort of food is provided for the family, each member will re- 
ceive the proper amount, and that if a diet for the man corresponds 
reasonably to the dietary standard the same may be 8Uf)posed to be 
the case with that for the other members of the family. Young 
children, of course, would have milk or special foods, and so would be 
considered separa(elv. 

The ways in which meat, fish, yegetables, and other common foods 
can be pronnred for the table are endle«?s, ranging all the way from 
(he simple uoiled po(ato or fried egg to the most elaborate dish of the 
highly (rained cook. The ideal for family living is enough yariety in 
food and method of preparation to make the daily fare attractive 
widiout excessive cost or undue labor, and it is possible to attain this 
ideal. It is just as possible to make a dinner pleasing and satisfactory 
in every way from simple ma(erials simply cooked as it is to make ap- 
propria(e and a(trar(ive clothing for a cnild or grown person from in- 
ex|)eiisive yet sui(able and welT-chosen ma(erials. It is the way in 
which it is done as much as the materials used. Anyone who works 
in a mill or factory wi(h a complicated machine knows that many 
tilings must be learned before (he machine can be in(elligrntly man* 
•grdand that much prac(ice is required before he can l>ecome a skilled 
o|>cra(or. The same is true of selection and preparation of food and 
o(her household tasks, but it is equally true that the skill and ability 
which comes from good training is just as valuable in (he home as it 
is in the factory or workshop, and that the well-trained worker can 

a Doc. 644, 0O-2 
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accomplish better results with less trouble in a ^ven time than the 
unskilled or poorly trained worker. 

If we look over the long list of foods which we use and the dishes 
we make from them, it becomes evident that they are of two general 
sorts — those which, like bread, rice, potatoes, and many other foods, 
have little distinctive taste, and those like cabbage, onions, dieese, 
sweet foods, and many other dishes, which possess a pronounced and 
characteristic flavor. It also becomes evident, when the subject is 
studied, that the foods which are used in greatest quantity belong to 
the former class. 

A little butter and jam make a slice of bread something which a 

child will eat with relish. It is equallv true that it is the foods and 

dishes of distinctive flavor which very largely at least make the daily 

fare appetizing and satisfactory and which insure the consumption of 

enough of the staple foods, many of them lacking in flavor, to make 

the oiet well balanced and adequate. This distinctive flavor or pala- 

SS tability which is so desirable mav, in general, be attained in two 

^ ways — ^namely, by the use- of foods whioi are in themselves of dis- 

•■^ tinctive flavor, and by appetizing methods of cookery with proper 

^^ seasoning. 

«_ * The art of housekeeping in its highest form consists in planning the 

IT^ ^ meals so that the two classes of foods are well balanced and the cost 

^ kept within bounds, as related to the income, with the labor involved 

not excessive. 

Many housekeepers, since they have been well trained in youth by 
their mothers or in other ways have learned how to be good home- 
makers, instinctively provide tasty dishes in about the right propor- 
tion to the bread, potatoes, and other staple foods, and those who do 
^^ not know how to ao so should make the effort to learn. Such prob- 

f,^, lems can often be solved by care and attention, and by means of 

schools and classes for home economics and the like ways of good 
housekeeping are readily taught. For instance, if we assume that 
bread of some sort and coffee and some of the ordinary cereals are the 
usual breakfast dishes, and thev doubtless are with the majority of 
families in this^^ountry, the needed variety is readily secured by bacon 
or ci-eamed fish, fish balls, eggs, honey, sirup, or other foods. If wortc 
is light and a hearty breakfast is not needed, fried potatoes (perhaps 
seasoned with onions), fried apples, or some similar dish is a palataUe 
addition to creamed toast, cereal, or the bread and butter which 
makes up the principal part of the meal if that is not thought to be 
enough. 

Tea and coffee as a part of breakfast or other meal owe their food 
value mainly to the sugar and milk or cream commonly taken with 
them. Cocoa in itself contains ratlier more nutritive material than 
either tea or coffee, but also owes its food value for breakfast or any 
other meal largely to the milk and sugar which are used in making it 
It is usually considered more satisfactory for children than either tea 
or coffee. The value of milk as a beverage, particularly for children, 
must never be overlooked. Skim milk is not usuallv fully appreciate(> 
for this purpose. It is, of course, " thinner " or "less hearty '* than 
whole milk, as it has less fat (cream) — but is still a nutritious fooil — 
and though rather dilute, like all liquid foods, is well worth using in 
quantity. 
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When the man of a family Uikes his lunch away to his work some- 
Ihinir shotild be provided which is paIatabl<S as well as capable of 
satisiving hiingcr. Cold meat, a little smoked fish, or a chopped 
boiled c^g will make a sandwich whicli is more palatable and more 
nutritious than plain bread and butter, and clieese of different kinds, 
cold bacon, and many other things may be used in the same way, while 
an apple, a banana, or a piece of cake or something similar will un- 
doubtedly be relished as much as tlie hearty food. If the children 
come home from school thev and their mother should have something 
which is suited to their needs and yet which does not involve too much 
trouble* Bread and milk, or cereal and milk, with fruit, fresh or 
cooke<l, are all simple and easily prepared dishes which are suitable 
for (he purpose, while bread and butter with a little oold meat, fruit, 
tomatoes, or any left-over foods which are relished will also answer 
the i)nri)08e. 

The evening meal under such circumstances would naturally be the 
heaviest meal of the day. If dinner is eaten in the middle of the day 
and supper at night, the suggestions made for lunch may be applied 
to supper, but some not dish is an addition which most persons relish 
for snp|)er. Creamed chipped beef, hash, meat crociuettes, oysters in 
seastui, and similar dishes suggest themselves, but if so hearty foods 
are not wanted crenmed potatoes, corn chowder, fried tomatoes, and 
others may be readily prepared. 

When roast beef, which is usually an expensive dish, is the princi- 
pal item of a dinner, the cost of the meal may be kept within reason- 
able limits by serving inexpensive vegetables and dessert. Any meat 
left over from the roast should be used for some other meal, either 
cold or made into a meat pie, meat croquettes, hash, or some other 
mnde dish, while any bones and scraps made into a well-seas.>ned 
thick soup may form the principal dish at still another meal. 

Hamburg steak, round steak, ham, and sausages are meatd which 
may be readily cooked and which are appetizing, while pork chops 
have always been a favorite and are usually considerably less expen- 
sive than similar cuts of beef or lamb. 

Herring, mackerel, and other sorts of fish, when in season, make a 
pleasant variety and are as nutritious as meat. Perhaps fi<^h is most 
cointnonly fried, but l)oile<l (ish with a well-made sauce, or fish stuffed 
and bnked, is as easily pivpnred and adds variety. 

Custom has made it almost compulsory in this country to have 
srmic sweet dish at dinner, and the custom is reasimable, as such foods 
are palatable, and althoup:h badly made pastry and other desserts are 
frecpient causes of digestive disturbances such dishes when well made 
and eaten at suitable times in reasonable quantity are generally con- 
ce<led to lie wholesome and are reasonably nutritious. 

A houseke(*per who plans her meals rationally will serve a light 
de<^sert like stewed fruit with or without simple cakes or cookies, a 
simple rice pudding, or some similar dish with a heart v meat, and the 
heavy pudclings, such as apple dumplings, suet pudding, etc., when 
the iTst of the dinner is not so hearty. 

IJoets, cabbage^ onions, carrots, spmach, green com, tomatoes — in- 
de<M|, nil the ordinary vegetables — are wholesome, valuable foods and 
should be used liberally. They contain a good deal of water and are 
bulky in pniportion to their nutritive value, but this is in their favor. 
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By care and thought in selecting and by different methods of cooking 
vegetables and otner foods it is easy to vary the dinner from day to 
daywithout too much labor. 

Wlien most fresh vegetables are out of season or high in price, 
hominy, rice, fried corn-meal mush, and similar dishes are pleasant 
chanfi;es from canned com, canned tomatoes, and other canned goods 
which are so much used to supplement potatoes, the standard vegeta- 
ble in most American homes, and whicn, when of good quality, are 
useful foods. 

Fresh fruits are, always attractive additions to the diet and may be 
made to furnish a consiaerable amount of nutritive material. Canned 
fruits, jams, jellies, and the like are all valuable additions to the diet, 
useful for their nutritive value and for their palatable flavor. 

In earlier times in New England creamed salt codfish with baked 
potatoes, boiled salt salmcm with drawn butter, boiled salt codfish 
with beets and boiled potatoes, and pork and beans were simple, 
inexpensive, and appetizmg dinner dishes which were very commonly 
used. These foods are wholesome, nourishing, and have always been 




^ potatoes, is another old-fashioned dinner which retains its popular- 

ly ity, particularly in rural regions. Some such dish as this with hot 

^* corn bread, some vegetable which is in season, and a rice pudding or 

^^ some other simple dessert makes a meal which is appetizing, ade- 

quate, easily prepared, and not expensive. 

In the Soutiiem States hominy and rice, like com breads of differ- 
ent sorts, have always been favorite di^es of reasonable cosL ^ Com 
%-'^ bread and buttermilk is an old-fashioned combination which is well 

C -'-' worth more extended use, for it is nutritious, wholesome, and to most 

l^-i people palatable. 

The dishes and food combinations which have been mentioned are 
ft^"^ only suggestions, for each housewife must of necessity suit her meals 

fj* to the tastes of her family, and food customs differ decidedly with 

^^ regions and with other circumstances. The southerner will relish 

bacon and greens, fried chicken, com bread, and many other dislies 
for which southern cooks are famous, while the northerner will per- 
haps prefer fish-balls, baked beans and brown bread, or ^ a boiled 
dinner " of com beef with ve^tables, or some similar dish with 
which he has always been familiar. Families of Italian origin or. 
descent naturally use macaroni, which they cook in such appetizing 
ways with tomatoes, cheese, or other seasoning, salads with an abun- 
dance of olive oil. and other dishes which are typical of Italy, while 
the Germans will more commonly select noodle soup, porlc cutlet 
with cabbage or sauerkraut, apple cake, and many of tne other char- 
acteristic and appetizing German dishes. 

Readiness to adopt new ideas is characteristic of American life 
and, as midit be expected, many of the typical dishes of other coun- 
tries have oecome well known on most tables, and tliis may well be 
the case for, after all, the staple foods which are always in market 
and reasonable in price are not too numerous and new methods of 
cooking mean a pleasant variety. 

In general, it is true that to be reasonable in cost usually means 
that more time is required for the preparation of a meal or a dish 
than is the case when cost is not taken into account A steak or chop 
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which can be quickly cooked is more costly than a stew, than beef 
or veal loaf, beef k la mode, pot roast, beef with horse radish, boiled 
mutton with white sauce, or any of the other appetizing dishes 
which can be made from the cheaper cuts of meat The stew owes 
its palatabiltiy very largely to the onions or other seasoning, or to 
Uie fact that the meat was browned in a pan before it was stewed, 
and its pleasing texture to the long^ slow cooking which makes tough 
meat tender. The steak or cho[) is in itself mora tender and full 
of flavor than cfieaper cuts, so it is reasonable that a simpler method 
of cooking is required for it That such dishes as stews, etc, are 
very generally relished by people in all circumstances is shown by 
the fact that they so often appear on menus in expensive hotels and 
restaurants, as well as those where prices are cheaper, though more 
often as luncheon than dinner dishes, and find their way to most 
tables — ^no matter how large or how small the income. 

Granting that the foods are wholesome and suitable, the final test 
with foods, after all, is skill in preparation. The simplest dish 
well cooked is always superior to an elaborate dish inaifferently 
made and simple meals in the long run are more relished than those 
which are very elaborate. 

The housekeeper -who manages her home with little or no help 
except that which other members of her family give has no time to 
was(e on the entries, elaborate cakes, and other sorts of '* food fancv 
work ^ for which recipes are so frequently published and which 
many people seem to consider a mark of good living. It should be 
said that well-informed housekeepers long ago recognized that the 
majority of such dishes can not be satisfactorily prepared except by 
an unusually skillful cook and that, though entirely appropriate for 
Foecial occasions and under many circumstances, they have little 
place in the everyday bill of fare. Furthermore, most persons tire 
of such dishes much more quickly than they do of foods prepured by 
simpler methods. 

As time has progressed very many household industries have 
become the subject of careful study with the result that they now rest 
on a sound scientific basis. 

Tlie perfection which has been reached in spinning and weaving 
and otiier manufacturing enterprises, which have grown out of 
home industries, is a proof of what may be accomplished by a scien- 
tific study of domestic problems and an indication of what may be 
expected when careful consideration is given to food and nutrition 
as a part of home work by all housekeepers. 

In the development of labor-saving devices household work has not 
kept pace with farm^ work or with general manufacturing. How- 
ever, at the present time new interest seems to have been aroused in 
this question, and dishwashers, bread and cake mixers, and similar 
devices which are on the market, and hay boxes or fireloss cookers 
are becoming fairly well known. When such devices are found to 
bo fairly satisfactoi^ they should find a place in the home with the 
wnshing machine and the carpet sweeper as a means of lessening the 
labors of the housekeeper. 

No carpenter can build a house or carry out even a simple enter- 
prise wiinout a plan, and the better the plan the easier and more 
satisfactory will be the work, other things being equal. Witli the 
housekeeper the same is true. Thought and system are important 
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time and strength savers. We do not need to live by rote, but simply 
to carry on the household tasks according to some definite plan which 
is flexible enough to permit of the yariations made necessary by cir- 
cumstances. 

The housekeeper who will take advantage of opportunities to learn 
something ree;ardinff the relative nutritive value of different foods 
and their real worth as distinguished from their market value, and 
who understands good, sensible methods of cookinc^ and serving food, 
and who will plan her meals and other household work so tiuit un- 
nece^ary labor may be avoided, will be able to provide her family 
with a reasonable and palatable diet without undue labor or excessive 
cost. Thanks to its varied climate and soil, the United States pro- 
duces all staple foods in ^eat variety, as well as the majority of those 
which are usually termed '' luxuries,'' and for this and other reasons 
tlie food problem is a simpler one than is the case in numy other 
countries where food materials are less plentifully grown and prices 
are higher. Qood, substantial f(M)d, pleasing to the eye as well as 
Siitisfymg the body, is within the reach of all, and when wholesome, 
well-prepared meals are the rule in our homes and women's work in 
the household is carried on generally with the system and precision 
which were lone ago introduced into the trades' and manufacturing 
industries, then nouseliold work will Iks Uvss a burden and (he family 
will be healthier and better in overy way. 

j^-*'* In our sociological study of families in this city we found that 476 

y\ families, with an income of $500 or less, expended 43.68 per cent of 

('^"^i their annual income for food; 159 families, with an income of $500 

£^^2 to $600,48.59 per cent; 153 families, with an income of $600 to $700, 

41.40 per cent; and 153 families, with an income of $700 to $800, 
40.21 per cent for food. The question of food, while of imnortance 
^l^ to all classes in its relation to health and efficiency, is or special 

^j; significance from an economic standpoint in families with limited 

^;* I means. It has been well said that ^' half the struggle for life is the 

•j^ / struggle for food." Many of the problems connected with the nutri- 

tive value of farm products and other foods, tlie preparation of food 
for the table, the digestibility, palatability, and utilization of differ- 
ent foodstuffs, the hygienic and economic aspect of the question have 
received careful attention in the nutrition investigations conducted by 
the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture. It may be truly said that these investigations have l)een 
a constant source of information and inspiration to teachers of 
domestic science in public schools and colleges, to settlement workers, 
persons in charge of charitable institutions, and others interested in 
the social betterment of their less resourcerul neighbors. The work 
is of the utmost value, and, while much has been accomplished, it 
should be continued in the interest of home economics and home 
betterment. 

It has been found, over and over again, that persons of limited 
means purchase food containing little or no nutriment, or select 
needlessly expensive kinds of food, or prepare a diet altogether too 
one-sided, and last, but not least, know little or nothing alK)ut the art 
of cooking, and thus impair not only the nutritive value of the food, 
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but also the digestive functions and general health as well. In order 
to give housekeepers whose income is $1.50 a day an opportunity to 

trepare suitable dishes for a family of 6 — 2 adults and 4 children — 
liss E. M. Cross, of the McKinley Manual Training School, has 
Erppared suitable menus for winter and summer use which it is 
(>|>cd will stimulate interest in the subject. Miss Cross assures me 
Hint she has verified (he market prices personally and that the fcMxI 
ran be purchased at the figures fi:iven. For reasons already stated 
biitterine may very propeny replace butter in families with small 
means, and for hvgienic reasons bread twenty-four hours old is 
really sunerior to Iresh bread. The writer desires to emphasize the 
fact that Wans, pens, and lintels, containing, as they do, much protein, 
rail replace from time to time the moi*e ex])ensive meat and egg ration. 
'Hie nutritive value of skim milk, buttermilk, and cottage cheese, 
and the cheafier fish meats should also be more fully appreciated. 
To limit the exfienditure for food, with an income of $1.50 to an 
average of 75 cents a day for a whole family, is no small under- 
taking and requires experience and judgment which are best obtained 
in our cooking schools. It is sincerely hoped that every girl will 
take a deep interest in matters of cooking and domestic economy. 
Every housewife should supply herself with scales and follow the 
general directions given in the cooking recipes with precision. All 
the quantities given ai*e for a family or six, and reductions are made 
«nH)rdingly, rememb'^ring always that hard-working men and nurs- 
ing or pregnant women, and convalescents from acute diseases, re- 
quire a more liberal diet. If, in spite of good cooking, there should 
be evidence in any member of the family of malnutrition and im- 
paired health it will be well to consult a physician. Miss Cross is 
entirely resiMUisible for the following uieiiiis and cooking recipes, 
and is entitled to the credit for whatever merit they possess: 
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Protein. 


Rnerfy. 


Goat 


BimkfAnt— Ilomiin. "klm nllk. rrmiiipd bnkc. tomit. butter. rofT€«.. 
Pinner— lri«li Mimv with diimplinirp. lMtilo«1 rirr. roM )il«w,lipplc pic. 
llnfkM»r"0«tiitffc rlK*o<H\ hn*rt«l. Iiuttrr. mi*lrt^M*fi. tm ,. 
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Brvukliint— Klt^e vnkct (Irft-oTcr rice), kidnejr view, entire whMt 

l^f^^^ pofloi* 


44 

» 
39 
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DIoner— rorii(*<1 tte«>f, Utlliit itotAtnen, nplnarh. tupiom with nllli 
umI tnfc%r ....r t --- 
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WMBnar^ fled miiah rold corned beef. brvAd. butter. tCA ••• 
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Wtdne^Ur: ... 

BrenkiAMt— ^<<leire<1 pntne*, meat cnken, com bread, butter, coffee .... 
Dinner— Split pi*A mmip, bml««'d beefp he«rt. boiled ral>t«ce (com 

beef liqanr). bf^ilrd r»nlon«. potaloen, apricot roll, Tanilla «uoa 

BuDnerwi*Arncd beef hanh. bread, butter, tea ..••......••••.•.. 
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|lrf>iik fast— Rolled wheat, iikim ntlk. Potonae berrinir. eom bread, 
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Dinner— Salt pork, poratoo*. tumlp«. eirarolle, apple butter, abort 
cttWa 
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Butiper— rian* feet. Dotn to cakes, bread, butler, coffee • 
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a For qvftnf llle« of amterlal to be uied when not tl?en In cooking redpec Mt p, IM. 
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MENUS FOR SUMMER MONTHS. 



'^\ 



Friday: 

Break/Mt— Corn flakei, ikim milk, salt-water trout com dodgeni, 

eoifee 

Dinner— Stewed tripe, boiled poLitoes, itewed onloiia, mw tomatoes» 

bread, rice pudding 

Supper— Beef itew, oom cakei, butter, stewed apples, ica 

TcUl 

Saturday: 

Breakliit— Tried tomatoes, bacon, bread, butter, coffee 

Dinnei^Boiled leg of mutton, boiled rice, green corn, summer squash, 

bread, gingerbread 

8appcr--OottAge cheese, tiaked potatoes, raw onions, bread, butter, 

gingerbread, tea 

Total 

Sunday: 

Breakfast— Boiled eggs, Potomac herring, corn bread, bultcr, coffee. 
Dinner— Chartreuse of mutton, tomato sauce, boiled potatoco, biriug 

beans, blackberries, milk 

Sapper— Rice muflkns, baked tomatoes, apple butter, coffee 

Total 



Protein. 



OratM. 

38 

87 
41 



Energy. 



QUofia. 



81 



68 



86 

44 
41 



120 



1,176 
1,035 



106 8. lUb 



1,054 
1,014 
1.018 



8.iia 



818 

1,187 
1,066 



8,071 



Cost 



OnUt, 



.86 
.28 



.18 
.87 
.23 



1.83 



19 
14 



66 



r-' 



COOK I ICQ RECIPES FOB WINTEB MENUS. 

Creamed hake. — After freeing 2 pounds of the fish from bones and skin, flake 
It, then cover It with boiling water, pat a cover on the pan and keep It on the 
itack of the stove for ten minutes. Drain the water ttom It, then ixnir cream 
sauce over It and serve. 

Cream eauoe. — ^Two tablespooufuls butter, 2 tnblespoonfuls flour, 1 cupful 
milk, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-eighth ten8i)ooiiful pepper. After melting 
the butter over steam, or on a cool part of the stove, add the flour and stir 
over the flre for one minute. Add the milk and the mixed salt and pepper, then 
stir the mixture until it thickens, after which cook over steam for ten minutes. 
Serve while hot 

IrUh stew wUh dumplings. — One pound beef (brisket), 1 slice salt pork, 1 
onion, 4 potatoes. Gut the meat into 2-inch pieces, then dredge them with 
flour and brown them all over In the pork fat with the sliced ouion. Ck>ver the 
meat and onion with boiling water and let the mixture cook slowly on the back 
of the stove. In the meantime iiare and dice the potatoes and boil them for ten 
minutes, then drain the water from them and add them to the stew when the 
meat is tender. When the potatoes are nearly done, put in the dnnipllnga^ 
pouring off the liquid, if necessary, so they will rest on the potatoes. Keep the 
pan closely covered and let the stew cook for ten miuute& Take out the. 
dumplings, season the stew with salt and pepper, and put it in the center of a* 
platter, then place the dumplings around the edge. 

Dumplings. — One pint flour, one-half teaspoonful salt, 1 cupful milk (scant), 
S teaspoonfuls baking powder. Make a soft dough and flatten It out half an 
inch thick, then cut into small rounds or mix softer and drop by the si)oonful 
Into the hot stew. 

Cold slaw. — One-fourth pound salt pork, 4 tablespooufuls vinegar, 1 onion, 1 
teaspoonful salt, one-third medium-sized head of cabbage. Put the pork into a 
pan with half a cup of water; let it boll until the water evaitorates, then cook 
until the pork is brown and crisp. When the fat is cool, add it to the rest of 
the ingredients and pour the mixture over the thinly sliced cabbaga 

Apple pie. — One and one-half cupfuls flour, 1 tcusiioouful suit, 8 tablcsiMion- 
fuls drippings, about three-fourths cupful Ice water. After sifthig the flour and 
salt together add the shortening and mix by cutting together with a knife, add 
the water slowly, still mixing with a knife, until a dry, crumbly imKto is formed, 
but all of the flour is moistened. Turn this out on a board without flour, and 
after rolling it into a thin sheet turn the paste around and roll again. Oon- 
tinue this process until the materials are well blended and the paste is smooth. 
Keep in a cool place until it is quite flrm. It is better kept over night. Roll 
out one-half of the paste to flt the pie pan, cover this with a layer of applei^ 
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which hnre heen eored, pared, and cut Into thin tUlem across the core. Sprinkle 
with sagar and a little cinnamon. Continue to pat In thcee lajera until the pan 
la full, having It higher in the center than on the sides. Put on a cotst of 
pastrj, fasten the edges down, then trim the pie, holding the knife well under 
the plate. Blake several openings on the top for the escape of steam, then hake 
It In a moderatelj hot oven until It Is hrown, about thlrtj minutes. Remove it 
at once from the plate and serve either hot or cold. 

Cam Bread, — One pint meni, 1 teaspoonful salt, 1 tsblespoonful fat fktmi 
bscon, 1 teaspoonful soda, 1 pint sour buttermilk. Pour over the meal enough 
boiling water to scald It The meal must be moist, not wet Add the shorten- 
ing, ssit and the soda, which lias been mixed with a little cold water. Stir 
this until It Is thoroughly mixed, then put In the milk. Bake it In a quick oven 
in shallow pans for about forty-flve minutes. Serve at once. 

Kidneff slew. — Split the kidnejs lengthwise In halves and trim off every bit 
of sinew and fat from the Inside, then cut the kidnejs Into small pieces. Put 
them Into s ssucepan ond cover them with cold water; then heot the water until 
It Is nesrly boiling. Drain this water off and cover the kidneys sgsln with cold 
wntcr; then heot the water as before. Repeat this, thus making three treat- 
ments. Be careful esch time that the water does not boll at all, or the kidneys 
will be hard and tough. Discard all the water. Reheat the kidney In a brown 
sauce, season It with salt and i)epper, and serve It 

Brown aance. — ^Two tablesiHtonfuls butter, 2 tablcspoonfuls flour, 1 cupful 
stock or wster, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pepper. After 
browning the batter add to It the flour and brown this mixture, then add the 
stock or wster and stir until It is thick. Season and add the prepared kidney. 
Serve at once. 

To hoil com beef. — Wash the meet well and put It on in cold water. Bring 
slowly to simmering point and let It simmer thirty minutes for every pound of 
meat. If the meat is to be served cold allow It to cool In the liquor In which it 
was boiled. 

Topioca with milk ond tugar, — Oover 1 cup of flske tapioca with cold water 
end let stand over night In the morning drain the water from It and add 1 
qusrt of hot water. Cook over a riow flre until It Is quits trsnsparent, then 
sdd a pinch of salt sod the rind and Juice of 1 lemon. Poor this Into molds 
which have been wet with water and keep In a cool place. When flrm turn 
them out on a platter and serve with milk snd sugar. 

Ftied muifL — One pint water, 1 teaspoonful sslt, one-half cupful yellow 
mesl, 1 egg. Scatter the moal slowly into the boiling sslted wster, stirring 
constantly, then let the mixture bubble once or twice. Piece the pan over hot 
water snd let It cook for two hours, after which turn the mush Into a square 
pan and keep In a cool place until It Is flrm. Cut It into slices half an Inch 
thick and cover them with the besten egg, which has been mixed with 1 tsble- 
spoonful of cold water. Cook these In smoking hot fat (enough to cover the 
pieces) until they are a golden brown. Serve st once. 

(None.— Two saucepans may be used for cooking the mush, tlie smaller one 
resting on a piece of wire gnuie In the bottom of the larger one, which contains 
water. The fst used Is made from the small pieces of fat meat which may be 
purchased from the batcher st 2 cents per pound. Tlie fst Is strained and kept 
in a cool place for future use.) 

BIrwed priincn.—AUer washing 1 pound of prunes, cover them with cold 
water and let them stand for several hours. Put them on the stove In the same 
water and let them cook slowly until a straw will go through them easily. Put 
the prunes In a dish, sweeten the liquid, let It boll for two minutes^ then pour 
it over the prunes. 

(NoTX.— All dried fruits should be soaked In tlie water before they kre 
cooked.) 

J/mf cakes. — One pound beef, 1 tonffpoonfnl ssIt, one-eighth tesspoonful 
pepper. Use the lower part of the round, which may be purclmsed in some 
markets for cents per ponnd. Grind the meat or have the butcher cliop It 
with a cleaver until It Is quite flne, then mix the sessoning with It and shape 
it Into small cakes, having the edge as thick as the center. Put enough fst In 
a hot spider to keep the meat from Flicking to the pan, put In the cakes, and 
iliake the pan over the flre until they are brown all over. Now let them cook 
more slowly, allowing seven minutes If they sre an inch thick, turning them 
occaslonslly. After taking out the cakes, put Into the pan 1 tableepoonful of 
drippings and the same amount of flour, stir well, then add half a cup of cold 




^— . 
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water and cook until It thickens. Season with salt and pepper and 8er\'e with 
•meat cake& 

BplU pcQ 90up. — One cupful split peas, 6 pints cold water, 1 onion, 2-inch cube 
salt pork, 2 tablespoonfuls drippings, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 1| teasiKionfuIs 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pepi)er. After picking over the peas, wash them 
and let them soak in the cold water for five or six hours. Add the ix)rk aud 
onions, which have been cut into small pieces and cooked until they arc a light 
brown. Let this mixture cook slowly for about four hours, after which stniin 
it, mix the fat with the flour and add to the soup, stirring couHtaiitly uiilii the 
mixture thickens, then let it cook for ten minutes. Season and aorxo at unce. 

Braised beef a heart, — After soaking the heart in cold water tor three hours, 
remove the muscles from the inside and the Itlood. lilake a forcouieat of 1 cup 
of bread crumbs, 2 t^blesiwonfuls of drippings, 1 teaspoonful of tbyme, 1 table- 
spoonful of chopped celery tops, 1 teaspoonful of onion Juice, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Mix and stuff the heart. Tie it 
together with twine, and put it into a i)au which has a close-flttlug cover. Add 
enough boiling water to half cover the hcnrt, put on the lid, and cook in a mod- 
erately heated oven for three hours. Brown 2 tnblesiKtonfuIs of fat, add 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and when well mixed, add the water in which the lunirt 
•^ *\ was cooked. Stir until it thickens, season with salt and pepiier. Dish the 

^w heart and imur the sauce over it, then serve. 

Apricot roll. — Two cupfuls flour, one-half teaspoonful salt, one-third pound 
suet, 1 pint apricots. Free the suet from the fiber and skin, then chop it fine or 
press It through a wire basket. Mix this with the flour and salt and add gradu- 
ally enough cold water to make a soft dough. Boll it out on a floured board into 
a sheet about an inch thick, 8])read the apricots thickly over the dough, roll it 
up and tie it in a well-floured cloth, leaving plenty of room for it to swell. 
Put It Into a i)ot of boiling water and boil for two hours, or it may be steamed 
^•<, two hours and a half. Serve hot with vuullla sauce. 

^- ' Vanilla Sauce. — Two tablespoonfuls butter, 2 taltlespoonfuls cornstarch, one- 

C^ half cupful sugar, If cupfuls water, 1 tcuKiKxmful vanilla. Aflm* heating tlie 

' butter and water to boiling imlnt, stir in the mixed cornstarch and sugar. Cook 

the mixture for ten minutes, then flavor and serve. 

Oomedrheef hash.--One pint finely chopped beef, 1 pint boiled potatoes, one- 
half teaspoonful salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pepper, 2 tablesiioonfuls fat 
Gut the potatoes Into small pieces and mix them with the rest of the Ingredi- 
ents. Put this into a heated spider, add enough hot water to moisten and stir 
until the mixture is well heated, then luick it closely in the |uin, cover it, aud 
let it cook until it is well browned on the bottom. Turn it out on a platter and 
serve. 

Apple butter aJiort cake. — One pint flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, 3 tablcsiKKuifuls 
drippings, 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder, milk or water (obout tlnn^e- fourths 
cup. Sift the flour with the salt and baking iK>wder, then add the fat, and mix 
well. Pour in the water slowly, mixing with a knife until a soft dough is fonned. 
Turn it out on a floured board and, after surrounding it with flour, roll it into 
a thin sheet about half an inch thick. Cut it into four-inch squares and bake 
them in a quick oven until they are a ll^ht brown, about twenty minutes. Split 
each square and put the apple butter between. Serve while hot. 

Pigs^ feet, — ^After scraping a set of four of the feet soak them In cold water 
for several hours, then i^^ash and scrub tliom. Si)llt the feet and put them on In 
cold water and let them simmer until tender. Put them in an earthen jar, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, and pour over them hot spiced vinegar. They will be 
ready for use the next day. 

Spiced vinegar. — ^Boil for one minute a half-pint of cider vinegar, 12 whole 
cloves, 8 inches of cinnamon bark, and 2 bay leaves. 

Potato cakes, — Mash 1 pint boiled potatoes, then season them with salt and 
pepper, and moisten with hot milk. Make into cakes and brown in a imn with a 
small quantity of fat Serve hot 

BKOIPKS roa SUMMBB IfXNUS. 

0cm dodgers,— Two cupfuls white meal, 6 tablespoonfuls skim milk. 2 table- 
spoonfuls shortening, 1 teaspoonful salt. After scalding the meal with iMiiltug 
water, using Just enough to moisten the meal, add the shortening and stir until 
it is well mixed, then put in the salt and milk. Put the mixture by 8|H>onful8 
in a large baking pan, flatten into small cakes, and keep them sei>arute. Bake 
In a moderately heated oven until brown on both sides, then serve. 



* 
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6(nrcd I ripe. — ^Two pounds boiled tripe, 2 ounces salt pork (ham msj be nwd) 
on(^>bJllf mrfllum sizod onton, 1 tablespoouful chopped parsley, 1 bay leaf, 2 
tab1offpoot]fnl8 flour, 1 pint milk, 1 tenspoonful salt, one-eighth tenqioonfu] 
l>et>|K»r. Cut the trl|ie into pieces about 1} Inches long and a half Inch wide. 
l>ico the iMM'k mid pnt In a pan with the sliced onion and the buy leaf. Hllr 
OTor the flro nnllt qnllc brown, tlicu ndd the flour, and when well mixed add the 
milk. 8tlr this until It Is as thick as ordinary cream, after which put In the 
salt, |K»p|icr, and the trl|ie, and keep over a very moderate fire for flve minutes. 
Add the |mr8lcy and serve at once. 

nice pudtHng.—Oi\Q-hti\f cupful rice, onehnlf cupful sugar, 1 pinch of salt, 1 
quart of mflk. After washing the rice thoroughly, let It soak In the milk for half 
an hour, after which add the salt and sugar. Pour the mixture Into a d<*ep imn, 
cover it and let it buke about two hours, slowly at first, until the ricc has 
softened and thickened the milk, then let It brown slightly. This may 5e served 
hot or cold. 

Beef Mlrtr.^Otio |M)und plate or brisket, 4 potatoes, 1 teas|Kx>nfuI salt, 1 
carrot, 1 tnlik^ffiNmnful fat, 1 tablcsixKinful flour, one eighth teasimonful |iop|ier. 
(Cleanse the nient by wiping it with a damp cloth or by scraping It with the back 
of the knife. Tut It into pieces at)out 2 Inches square, and put It Into a sauceijan 
with ttie boii<.>s II nd sliced carrot Pour over this enough boiling water to cover 
well, about a pint and a half, and let It simmer until the meat Is tender, then add 
the diced and imrl>olled potatoes. When the potatoes are done, thin tlie mixed fat 
and flour with a little of the hot liquor from the stew, and after pouring It 
Into ttie stew stir it until It thickens slightly. Cook a few minutes longer, 
tlien remove the Imnes, season and serve. 

Corn roXrrji.— One pint meal, one-half cupful flour, 1 pint sour buttennllk, 1) 
tens|Mionful stnla, 1 tnbles|HN>nful fat, 1 egg, 1 tables] loonful salt. 8<*nld the 
oionl with sufficient tMilllng water to moisten, then put in the fat aiHl stir until 
well nitxe<K When this Is cool add the salt, flour, and tho buttermilk. 8tlr In 
the lienten egg and the soda, which Is mlxe«l with a little cold water, llake Id 
Btnnll f*nkes on a lightly greased hot griddle. 

Uingrrhread, — One cupful molasses, one-third cupful drippings, 1 teaspoonful 
siHln. one-hnlf teaspoonful salt, 1 cupful sour buttermilk, 1 tab]es|K>onful ginger, 
8 cupfuls flour, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful alU^plce. After 
mixing the salt and s|)lces with the molasses add the fat, after which add flour 
■nd buttermilk alternately, then bent until iicrfectly smooth. Rtir In the soils, 
wlilt*h Is mixed with a little cold water, and fmrtly flll greased gem pans with 
tlir batter, llake In a motlerately hot oven about thirty minutes or until th« 
mkrs are n light brown. 

Vhnrlrewne o/ tii if I Ion.— One cupful cooked chopped mutton, 1 teasfioonful 
cliop|ied parsley, one-half teaspoonful onion Juice, 1 tens|)oonful lenum Juice, 
one ff Mirth tens|KK>nful salt, 2 tablesiKion fills butter, 1 cupful stock or water. 
2 lablef(|ioonfiils flour, little cayenne. Make sauce as directed for cream sauce, 
thou add the rest of the Ingredients and mix thoroughly. Line a grensed mold 
with hot boiled or steamed rice, having the Inyer about half an Inch thick, 
then flll the center with the mutton mixture and cover the top evenly with 
rice. Steam forly-flve minutes, then turn from tJie mold and serve with tomato 
snn(*e. The grenstnl mold inny be C4»nteil with bread crumbs, then lined with 
ninshe«1 iiotntoes and, after fllling with the mutton, covered with potato. Bnke. 

Tomato MHce. — Two tablesitoonfuls drippings, 1 cupful strained tomnt«K*s, 
2 lnbles|KX>nfuls flour, one-half teas|)oonful salt, one-eighth teaspoonful pep|)er. 
After melting the fat add the flour and cook for one minute, then add the 
strained tomatoes, the salt, and the i^^piier. Stir until It thickens, then serve. 

Bernpple. — Pour pints water In which the lamb was cooked, 1 pound scrap 
meat, 8 tea spoonfuls salt, 1 teasiwionful thyme, 1 teasfioonful sweet ninr Jorum. 
1 pint meal, one- fourth tenspoimful pepiier. After cleansing the meat, l>y 
wiping It with a damp cloth, cut it Into small pieces and cook It slowly In 
the mutton broth until It will easily separate. See that there Is one quart of 
the liquid and that tite nient Is In very small pieces. Season the mixture of 
water and meat, put It on the stove and, when it reaches Imlllng point, stir In 
the meal. Cook over hot water for two hours, then add the thyme and mar- 
joram and, when well mixed, turn It Into square pans and stand away to cool. 
Wh«m this Is flrm cut it Into slices and brown In a little fat. 

Hire mvffinn.^Tvro and one-fourth cupfuls flour, 1 cupful milk, three- fourths 
cupful hot rice, 1 egg, teas|)oonful8 baking powder, 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
or drippings. 1) tensiMionfuls salt. After mixing the flour with the salt atld 
the rice, which baa been pressed through a strainer, and the milk which lg 
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mixed with the beaten jolk of the egg. Beat until the batter la qaite amooth, 
then add the melted fat, atlr in carefully the baking powder and then fold in the 
atUBy beaten, white. Partly flll greased gem pans with the batter and bake in 
a moderately hot oven until a light brown, about thirty minutes. Serve hot. 

Market price of goods. 



Article. 




IT"' 






<r: 



-■I 






I' •! 




WIMTBB. 



Applet 

Apple butter 

Beeon (eoontry) 

Beef: 

Put of theroand. 

Briikei and plate . 

Corned 

Beefalieart 



Broken rloe 

Bread (itale) 

Butter 

Buttemdlk 

Cabbage 

Coffee 

Cornflake! 

Cottage cbeeie 

BKaroUe 

Brapoiated apriooH. 

Flake t^kioca 

Flour 

Hake 

Hominy 

Kidney 

Meal.. 

MolajMi 

Mutton: 

Breaat 

Foreleg 

Neok 



Unit. 



Quarter 



peck. 



Found. 



.....do... 
.....do... 
.....do... 
....do... 
Quart.... 
Pound... 

Loaf 

Pound... 
Quart.... 
Head.... 
Pound... 
Package. 

Pint 

Head.... 
Pound... 

do... 

6 pounds 
Pound... 
Quart.... 
£acb .... 
Pound... 
Quart.... 



Pound. 
....do. 
....do. 



Cost. 



• 



OenU. 
10 
8 
10 

6 
6 
6 

8 
9 

V 

80 
6 
8 

18 

10 
8 
8 

10 
8 

18 
6 

ik 
8 

2 

8 

7 

10 

4 



Article. 



Pigs' feet 

Potomac herring 

Potatoes 

Prunes 

Rolled wheat 

Salt pork 

Salt water trout. . 

SAUiMgO 

Skim milk 

Spinach 

Spilt peas 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tripe 

Turnips 



SUM ¥ BE. 



Apples , 

Beets , 

Blackberries 

Butter , 

Cabbage 

Com 

EgKS 

Oniona , 

PdtiiUieB , 

Spliiuch 

String bennb 

Summer squash. 
Tomatoes 



Unit. 



Set 

Doten 

Peck , 

Pound , 

PiickHge 

Pound , 

do 

8|inuuil.i 

Quiirt 

Quarter peek 

Pound 

do 

do 

2 pounds 

Quarter peck 



Quarter peck 
8 bunches .... 

Quart 

Pound 

Head 

Dozen 

....do 

8 bunches.... 

Bushel , 

Quarter iH2ck , 

do , 

Dozen 

Quarter peck . 



Coat 



CtuU. 
8 
8 

20 
5 

10 
7 

10 

25 
6 

10 
8 
6 

16 

26 
6 



8 
6 
6 

20 
6 

10 

16 
6 

66 
6 
6 
5 
8 



Quantities of materials to be used for a fo^mily of six when not given in cooking 

recipes. 

BBBAKFAST. 

Uncooked hominy cupful 1 

Skim milk gllla— 3 

Toast . loaf__«l 

Butter ounces— « 3 

Coffee tablespoonfuls— 4 

Kidney . 1 

Stewed prunes ix)uiid.. 1 

Kolled wheat *. cupful-. 1 

Potomac herring 3 

Com flakes cupfuls.. 2 

Fried tomatoes 8 

Roiled eggs 12 

DFNNEB. 

Uncooked rice . cupfuls.. 1\ 

Ctomed heef, for 3 meals pounds— 8 

Potatoes, 8 in. long 12 

Spinach peck— k 

Milk for tapioca gllls— 3 

Sugar for tapioca tnblesiKKMifula.- 2 

Beefs heart -. 1 

Boiled cabbage head— 1 

Boiled onions 6 

Potatoes 6 



*Same quantity each time used. 
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Suit pork ^.pound.. i 

Tarnlps (mnshed). 8 

Potmtoes 6 

Eflcarolle head.. 1 

Haw toinat<>o8 6 

Ja% of lainb, for 3 iiionlfi. . _. pounda.. 7 

Rice _ cupful.. 1 

Corn eara.. 12 

8qunffh -_ ._ _ 4 

StrliiK bmii«- peck.. | 

Blackberrlrs _ quart.. 1 

Milk - Ifina-. 8 

ai'ppra. 

Cottnifo cliof»«»... pint-. 1 

Moltiano!! gllla.. 8 

PIg'a feet - set.. 1 

Potatoea..!. ._...... ^ _ 8 

Applea peck.. J 

Oottnf^o cliooFo. . _ _ pint.. 1 

Potftlooa - 

Onions (raw). _. _ 6 

Tomatoea peck.. 

Apple butter pint— 



I 



CllAITER III. 
TUB CAUSATION AND PRHVENTION OF DI8BA81L 

DANQBR PERIODS IH UPB.* 

According to a French medical journal the annual mortality of the 
entire human race is 33,000,000 persons. A fourth of the race die 
licfore completing their eighth year, and one-half before the end of the 
seventeenth year, but the average duration of life is about 38 to 40 
years. Not more than one person in 100,000 lives to be 100 years old. 
(" Medical Record," Februaiy 27, 1892.) 

During life the fluids and tissues of the body are constantly under- 
going chanf^; new matter is formed and the old is removed with 
ceaselefts activity. The body is indeed a complex machine in which 
the law that force is generated by decomposition is fully carried out. 
Every motion of il\e body^ every pulsation of the heart, nay, even 
every thought, is accompanied by the destruction of a certain amount 
of iisswo. As louf^ as food is suDpIied in sutRcient amount and the 
assimilative functions are not aisordered, reparation proceeds as 
rapidly as decay, and so long as these two actions exactly counter- 
balance each other life and health, unless, of course, in case of aoci* 
dent, continues. 

The human body has been aptlv likened to a machine, and it is said 
that every machine has a natural life, capable of doing just so much 
work^ but after all our machine differs from an inorganic machine in 
the fact that it possesses the power of self-repair, and also that for a 
ffiven time, say oetween birth and the twonty-fifth year, our machine 
increases in growth and efficiency ; there is then another period, limited 

•Oirpenter, " Cycloifcdin of Anatomj and Ptujalolofj,** VoL I, article '*Afe»** 
* BamiiKMid's Treatlaa on Hjgiena." 
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usually between the twenty-fifth and thirty-fifth year, darin£[ which 
the living machine maintains its fullest development and resistance, 
probably oecause regeneration and waste are exactly counterbalanced, 
and then comes the period of decline, reaching from the thirty-fifth 
year to the extreme limit of human life, when this natural resistance 
begins to fail and the tissues are not regenerated as fast as they are 
broken down. (Hammond.) 

The various periods in the life of man are marked by certain pecul- 
iarities, and eiuiibit susceptibility to some diseases and immunity to 
others. 

Statistics show that out of every 1,000 children born alive, 188, or 
over one-sixth, perish before the completion of the first year. Of the 
twelve months during the first year of life the first month furnishes 
the highest mortality. This is due to the fact that a great many 
children, imperfectly developed at birth, die within a few^lays; the 
^ ' fii*st month is followed by the second, third, and fourth moiilh, prob- 

S^^ I ahly, also, l)ecause of diminished vital resistance; next by the twelfth 

month. This jump from the fourth to the twelfth month is quite 
suggestive, as it is the usual period of weaning, with its attending 
danger from digestive diseases incident to artificial feeding. 
Z^ During the second and subsequent years the mortality gradually 

^/ decreases, and of children between the ages of 1 and 5 years there die 

^- annually about 37 out of 1,000, making a total loss during the first five 

^-t years of 336 out of every 1,000 children born. If we stop to inquire 

^ , into the immediate cause of the excessive mortality duruifi^ the fii-st 

^^; twelve months, we find that about 40 per cent perish from diseases of 

f.^[ the digestive system; about 21 per cent from affections of the respira- 

;^.-i. . tory organs; next in frequency are the infectious diseases like aiph- 

^...^I| theria, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, tubercular 

J -^ affections. Rickets, diseases of the nervous systems, convulsions, and 

^ ^' inflammation of the brain and its membranes are also of common 

I occurrence. 



|{^.^, As the aG« of the child advances the body becomes more fully de- 

^^; veloped ana better fitted to resist disease. The diseases to which the 

S^^l ' race is especially liable during the period extending from puborty to 

^^ -5 maturity, or about the twenty-fifth year, are those of the respiratory 

m^\ organs, tuberculosis, appendicitis, and typhoid fever. Thus of 500 

^"■^f cases of typhoid fever analyzed by me, 327 cases were between the ages 

of 10 and 25 years. It has been suggested tliat the undue prevalence of 
these diseases, as well as of mental and nervous affections during this 
period, may possibly be connected with a diminished power of resist- 
ance, the result of morbid sexual habits. 

The diseases which are most frequently met with during the period 
of maturity, which ordinarily extends from the twenty-fifth to the 
thirty-fifth year of life, are consumption, gastric affections, and 
rheumatism. 

The period of decline has been stated to embrace the thiiiy-fifth 
year to the extreme limit of human life. This is scarcely exact, as 
m the majority of instances we observe a period varying from five 
to ten years, during which the body remains at a nearly fixed point 
of development, before a disposition to degeneration is manifested. 
Indeed, durinc^ the first few years of actual decay the organism is so 
slowly affectea that vei*y little inconvenience resultSi and occasionally 
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fnclividiinls may withstand the tendency to degeneration to a very 
Bdvanc*od period of cxistoncc. 

The diseiKSi*s to which the period of decline is especially liable are 
apoplexy and organic diseases of the heart and blmxl vessels, liver, 
and urinary organs. Gout and chronic*, rhcninatism, pneumonia, 
broncliitisj and a variety of nervous affections are also very common; 
while malignant diseases, especially in the female after the cessation 
of the menstrual functions, are not infrequent. 

We have not attempted to answer the question, quite often asked, 
why the body, after reaching a certain point of development, ceases 
to grow. A question equnlly interesting: and difficult is. Why does 
the IkmIv, after reaching maturity, begin to degenerate! It has been 
said by Ilammond: 

If It wore |M>»ilble to 00 ndJiiHt tlio roiniir to the waste thnt neltber would 
be In f*xrrm« tlierc If no phyf>ln1fif;i(*nl ronnon why lite. If protected agnlimt 
iiccld«*iitii, ulunild not continue Indefliiltel}'. 

But as tilis, with our present knowledge, is imoossible, we should 
at lenst direct our attention to the removal of tlie tactors which here- 
tofore have interfci-cd with the avernge span of life allotted to us. 
We know thnt with the advnnc^e of hygiene the average human life 
has lieen lengthened from eighteen to twenty years in the sixteenth 
century to thirty-eight to forty years and over at the presi»nt time, 
and there is reason to hope that we may still further prolong our 
exisleiu*c. While much has lieen accomplished in the past, nioiv 
remains to be done, and one of the pressing needs is an enlightened 
system of dietetics. 

* A long series of investigations on tissue metamorphosis have been 
conducted by tbe Department of Agriculture^but arc now inter- 
rupted for laVk of fumls — with a view of determining what sul)stances 
are iuTe>«<ary to repair a certain amount of waste. We are extremely 
careful in other machines to use only those substances for the genera- 
tion of force which are proper and no more than is absolutely neces- 
sarv. In the human system little attcMition is paid to this question, 
anci we eat without regard to the exact wantxS, and sooner or later 
disorganisation results. Next, we want to be able to exercise all the 
orinins of the IkhIv to that extent only which will insure their activity 
and the deposit of sufficient new mnterinl to keep them in a state of 
presiM-vation, without leading to exa*ss of the process of either re- 
gressive or progressive metamorphosis. 

THB CAUSES OF D18EA8B. 

The direct and exciting causes of disease have been a source of murh 
stufly. Thanks to tlie progress of medical science, the field is now 
limiiiMl to certain chemical^ physical, mechanical, and vital agencies 
(*apnble of producing definite altenitions of the tissues and (luids of 
the iKMly and manifestations of disease. Among the chemical cauM**- 
we re<*o*gnize: Firsts Those originating without the Ixnly of an or 
gnnic an dinorganic character, comtnonly known as irritants 01 

Soisons. many of which have Wen referred to in connection with in- 
iistrial pursuits. Second. Those originating within tlie body as n 
result of overeating, malnutrition, maltermentation, and other nefect^ 
in the physiological functions of the body. Some of these, according 
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to Abbott,* include the ordinary end products, or waste matter of 
tissue activity, that haye accumulated within the system as a result 
of defective secretory and excretory organs; while still others are 
the toxic products of malfermentations, often in operation within the 
alimentary tract There is much reason for believing that the pro- 
tein, when taken in excess in the food, undergoes putrefaction, and 
the absorption of these products gives rise to auto-intoxication by 
rendering the blood current impure. Herter, Comb, and others have 
shown that such a condition produces various maladies and milder 
forms of indisposition, and Metehnikoff considers auto-infection the 
chief cause of premature old age. Amons the most frequent ohvsical 
causes of disease are excessive heat, cold, and moisture,^ wnife the 
mechanical causes include, of course, acciaents and injuries of every 
description. 

VITAL CAUSES. 

By the term ^' vital causes " wo understund certain living animal 
and v^etablo parasites capable of reproduction in tlie body, and under 
favorable conditions of producing manifestations of disease. ^^ It 
matters little whether the living organism is large or small, or belongs 
to ^e ve^table or animal kingdom, or whether it produces its effect 
in the skin, muscle, l^mpathics, internal organs, intestines^ or in the 
blood, ite introduction and reproduction constitute infection." 
<-*'•• (Sternberg.) 

CIT.r '^^ writer does not pretend to diffei-entiate between infectious and 

p^^'** conte^ous diseases except to indicate that all contagious diseases are 

^ '^'* infectious, but not all the infectious diseases are contagious. Small- 

!'■* '^*l' pox, measles, scarlet fever, German measles, mumps, and chicken pox 

f'^*' are noUble contagious diseases. Erysipelas, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 

<:'£{« glanders, and dipiitheria, while not usually contagious, may become 

^ ^^ so under favorable conditions. Typhoid fever, cholera, yellow fever, 

JoTIt' nnd common suppuration are given by Abbott as examples of non- 

t^jt;) contegious infectious diseases. 
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One great peculiarity of most of the infectious diseases is that they 
usually occur in groups, for it rarely happens that isolated cases of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, etc., develop unless special precau- 
tions have been token to stomp out the first cases. Very generally a 
number of cases occur which can be traced to a common source of in- 
fection, and the disease may assume epidemic proportions. The ques- 
tion naturally arises. What constitutes an epidenfiicf In other words, 
how man]^ cases are necessary before an infectious disease in a com- 
munity with a given population can be said to be epidemic Various 
answers have been given. The writer believes that a sudden and un- 
due prevalence of any infectious disease may very properly ho char- 
acterized as an epidemic A disease is spoken of as pandemic when it 
spreads, like influenza for example, over a great extent of country — 
affects groups of several countries of the world generally. The term 

•"Hygiene of TransmlBslble Diseases," 1800, p. 52. 
» Kober*8 " Industrial Hjglene," p. 06. 
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^ endemic " is applied to diseases that prevail in particular localities 
and are influenced by local conditions. 

It is in the field of infectious diseases that hygiene has achieved, 
and doubtless will continue to achieve, its greatest triumphs, and there 
is ample room when we contemplate the frightful mortality from 
these disease& Think of the fact that consumfAion, during the census 
year 1900, claimed 111,059 victims in the United States afone. Pneu- 
monia caused 105,971 deaths, diarrheal diseases 46,907. typhoid fever 
85379, cholera infantum 25,676, influenza 16,645, diphtheria 16,475, 
croup 12,249, malarial fever 14,874, measles 12,866, whooping coiig^h 
9,958, septicemia 6,776, scarlet lever 6,833, cerebro-spinal meningitis 
4,174. In order to appreciate the full significance of these figures we 
must consider not only the mortality, but also the number of cases 
treated. So, for example, the 85,379 deaths from typhoid fever in 
one year represent an annual prevalence of not less than 853^790 cases. 
Tlie duration of a case of typnoid fever is not less than thirty days. 
If we calculate the average cost for care, treatment, and loss of work 
to be $300, and the average value of a human life at $5,000, we have a 
total loss of $283,082,000 per annum from one of the so-called pre- 
ventable diseases. 

We know that many of these diseases are preventable, and can at 
least, be checked, if not entirely stamjsed out The decrease in the 
death rate from consumption in the United States since 1890 amounts 
to 54.9 per 100,000 of population. Diphtheria and croup, 52.5; 
cholera infantum, 31.9; diarrheal diseases, 19: typhoid fever, 12.5; 
malarial fever, 10.4; whooping cou^h, 8.1 : scarlet /ever, 2.7. Indeed, 
the average age at death in 1890 in the United States was 81.1; in 
1900 it was 35.2 years. 

^u* certain dissasbs arb prrvbntablb, wht asm thbt not 

frkvbntbdI ^ 

This verv pertinent question was asked some years ago by the 
Prince of Wales, now King Edward, of England. Our answer is, 
while every scientific physician knows full well that if the methods 
of prevention recommended by sanitarians — including the prompt 
disinfection of the dejecta of typhoid fever patients, Uie expectora- 
tion and excretions of diphtheria, tuberculosis, and pneumonia pa- 
tients — were adopted, these diseases would be reduced to a minimum, 
and probably eradicated in the course of a few years. The facts are, 
these recommendations have not been generally adopted because the 
knowledge gained by experimental medicine is not sufficiently 
diffused. Nor is the medical profession responsible for the fact that 
so many States still permit every charlatan to practice one of the 
most difficult and responsible of all professions, without a rigid svs- 
tem of examination. So long as we recognisse and employ irregular 
and incompetent practitioners, so long will infectious diseases be 
spread as tne result of ignorance and neglect 

The public should be made familiar with the nature and causes of 
infectious diseases, and be taught that many are a source of danger 

2:ainst which it is entitled to be warned. The health department 
ould have competent medical inspectors and a clinical laooratory 
for the verification of the diagnosis It should have the power, in 

8. Doc. G44, 00-2 12 
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certain of these diseases, to display warning signs, to enforce isola- 
tion and disinfection, and to take such other steps in the way of pre- 
vention as may be deemed necessary to limit their spread. 

Isolation to Ibe efFective should extend to all persons who have come 
in intimate contact with the patient. This is rarely enforced, except 
in smallpox, in the case of the wage-earners of the family, but it is 
clearly tneir duty to take special precautions in the way of clothing 
and personal dismfection. 

Since our knowledge of the nature of infectious diseases has been 
more and more defined, scientific methods for their prevention have 
been applied. We have learned, too, that in addition to the germ 
there must be a suitable soil for its proliferation and that sanita- 
tion should not only destroy the environment for its development 
without the body, but also place the system in the best possible con- 
dition to resist ite poisonous action. In the way of individual efforts, 
Z^X all measures which will improve the tone, nutrition, and vital powers 

of the system, many of which have been alluded to in the preceding 
pages, can not fail to render us less susceptible to^ infection. Nor 
should we underrate the importance of preventive inoculations, for 
it must be remembered that smallpox, for example, would continue 
to carry off one-tenth of the population and disfigure another tenth 
if it were not for the protective influence of vaccination. 

The diseases which deserve special preventive efforts on account of 
their undue prevalence are consumption, pneumonia, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, diarrhea, and dysentery. During the prev- 
alence of the last three diseases, and especially when the^ water is 
regarded with suspicion, the safest plan is to boil the drinking water 
,..^ and bring the milk to the boiling point. While the ^neral rules of 

^3 , hygiene are necessary at all times, they are especially indicated 

^f-i' during the prevalence of epidemics. A simple life, nope and courage, 

fr^u avoidance of excesses, of overwork, fear,^ and anxiety will serve to 

»j;t: maintain a natural power of resistance to infection, 

jy^-*^ If in spite of all precautions, including, of course, avoidance of 

5**"*lr sources or infection, contagious diseases should gain a loothold in the 

^ family, the advisability oi hospital treatment ought to be seriously 

^!^Z considered. The advantages from every point of view are in favor 

fi of such a course, especially when we consiaer the danger of infection 

to other members of the family. 

SICK BOOH, CARE AND DISINFECTION. 

If the patient is treated at home, a bright, quiet, and cheerful room 
should be chosen, and promptly strippea ox carpets and imnecessary 
furniture. It is in just such instances, when the importance of simple 
furniture, oiled or waxed floors, avoidance of draperies^ dust and 
germ traps gain special simificance. It is needless to insist that the 
room must be kept properly ventilated. 

In the light oi our knowledge it is certainly our duty to tell the 
family, in typhoid cases, that the infectious matter is contained in Uie 
excreta, and must be destroyed for the protection of others. In like 
manner we should not hesitate to inform a consumptive and his 
friends that the germs of the disease are contained in the expectora- 
tions; how they may be conveyed to otliers in coughing, kissing, and 
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dried sputum, and how they should be destroyed. And so we might 
go through the list of infectious diseases. 

Scientific disinfection had its inception with the labors of Koch 
and Sternberg in 1880. Although certain physical and chemical 
agents were used empirically for ages, now we know, from laboratory 
experiments, that they are effective^ because they d^roy the vitality 
of tlie germs. Wo also know that m most of the contagious diseases 
the inactive matter is given off by the patient chiefly through the 
secretions and excretions, and it is evident that disinfection to be of 
value must be directed to these and all the media with which the 
patient has come in contact. 

A small gas stove near the sick room, and a 4-gallon wash boiler 
in which napkins, soiled linen, or clothing can be boiled, and thus 
disinfected before being laundered, will protect other inmates. The 
use of separate eating and drinking utensils, which can be boiled 
in a weak soda solution, is also a necessary precaution. 

The refuse of meals should be placed in a covered vessel containing 
m disinfectant solution (1) tablespoon fuls of lysol to 1 quart of 
water). A similar solution may be used to wipe the floor, furniture, 
and door knobs. Clinical thermometers, tongue depressors, and other 
instruments slioiild be kept in a disinfectant solution and rinsed off in 
warm water before using. 

The stools, vomited matter, expectorations, urine, blood and pus of 
infectious patients, especially tliose suffering from typhoid fever, 
dysentery, cholera, tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, diphtheria, 
and scarlet fever, should be placeu in a covered vessel contaming the 
germicidal solution to be hereafter described, the whole to be thor- 
oughly mixed and allowed to stand for one hour before throwinff the 
contents into water closets or privy vaults. Disinfection is also indi* 
cated in diseases like typhus fever, cercbro-spinal meningitis, small- 
pox, anthrax, glanders, and yellow fever; in the latter disease chiefly 
for the destruction of mosquitoes. It would also be well to resort to 
disinfection in all the early cases of measles, whooping cough, doubt- 
ful cases of fever, and diarrheal affections. 

In diseases like smallpox and scarlet fever, in which the infectious 
agent is given off most likely from the surface of the body, occasional 
si)onging with dilute chlorinate<l soda solution, 1 part to 9 of water, 
has been recommended, or the body may be anointed with some harm- 
less antiseptic ointment; while during convalescence, i. e., just before 
the patient mingles with others, a corrosive sublimate bath, 8 drachms 
to 80 gallons of water, is indicated. Infectious corpses should not 
be wasned, but enveloped at once in a dieet saturated with a 6 per 
cent solution of carbolic acid or bichloride solution, 2 drachma to m 
gallon of water. 

All worthless articles should be burned. Metallic bodies may be 
sterilized by exposure to red heat or boiling. A good solution for 
soiled body and bed clothing is made of carbolic acid 8 parts, com- 
mon soft soap 2 parts, and cold water 100 parts; they should soak 
for two hours, when they may be rinsed and sent to the laundrv. 
Valuable clothing^ mattresses, carpets, and draperies should be suD- 
jected to disinfe^ion in a special apparatus furnished by the health 
department, and in the absence of such facilities they should be hung 
op loosely in the room and subjected to tlie influence of formaldehyde 
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gas« which has also been found the most effective agent for 
and house disinfection after the recovery, death, or removal of pa- 
tients, and is usually conducted by agents of the health oflioe. A 
cheerful compliance with the rules and regulations of this service 
can not fail to be a benefit to the family and public at large. If such 
a department does not exist, it becomes the duty of the attending 
physician to see that the premises are properly disinfected. For this 
purpose it is necessary to make the apartments as nearly air-li^t 
as possible, and to generate either formaldehyde by the combustion 
of wood alcohol or mierato it from formalin. The room must be kept 
closed for six hours after fumigation and it diould then be thor- 
oughly aired and exposed, when practicable, to sunlight, whidi is in 
itself a very efficient germicide. 

The report of the cmnmittee on public health of the Medical 
Society, District of Columbia (^^ Washington Medical Annals,* 
January, 1908), shows that there has been a marked reduction in 
the mortality of diphtheria, measles, and bcarlet fovor during the past 
ten years in the American cities, coincident with the establishment 
of municipal quarantine^ and disinfection. The average reduction 
in the mortality from diphtheria in 10 cities amountea to 24.4 per 
cent. While in this disease the use of antitoxin has served to accom- 
pli^ the result, the reduction of 44 per cent in the mortality from 
measles and a reduction of 70.8 per cent in the mortality of scarlet 
fever must be largely attributed to preventive efforts, including, of 
course, higher standards of living. 

In tnis connection the early use of diphtheria anitoxin should be 
emphasized. The average diphtheria mortality, where antitoxin was 
used, in Chicago in 19(^ was 6.48 per cent, and where not used it 
was 82.5 per cent; the mortality in children when used upon the first 
day was only 1.45 per cent, but when used later than the fourth day 
it rose to 14.49 per cent 

Space will not permit a detailed statement of other triumphs in 
preventive medicine, but the fact that^ according to Surgeon-General 
Wyman of the Public Health and Manne-Hospital Service, there were 
during the last eight years 242,847 cases of smallpox with 6,067 deatlis 
in the United States prompts the suggestion that every death from 
smallpox is a disgraceful reflection upon the intelligence of the age. 
This disease is entirely preventable by vaccination and proper re- 
vaccination. The statistics of England sliow that in the last half 
of the eighteenth centor^ out of every 1,000 deaths from all causes 96, 




of population, and from 1850 to 1898, during a period of compulsory 
vaccination, it fell to 5.3. In August, 1898, the ^ conscientiously 
believes " clause was inserted in deference to the anti- vaccinationists ; 
280,147 persons were exempted by the operation of the law, and in 
1902 the rate rose in Scotland to 7.6. and in the United Kingdom 
to 6.1 per 100,000. The statistics of Prussia show that with the en- 
actment of Uie revaccination law in 1874 the mortality has fallen 
to less than one-tentli per 100,000 of population, while the rato in 
the registration area in the United States is just 84 times greater. 
Indeed, it is claimed that Prussia would be entirely free from the 
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disease were it not for the importations from Russia and Austria. 
President Thomas Jefferson was instrumental in introducing vaoci- 
nation in 1801 in the South, and in 1806, aooording to Harnngton, 
wrote the following letter to Doctor Jenner : 

Too hare ernscd from the calendar of bamnn afflictions one of Its greatest 
Tonn Is the comfortable reflection that mankind can never forget that 70U 
luiTO llTed. ' Future natlone wUl know by hlstorj alone that the loathsome 
Ruallpox has existed and by jon has been extirpated. 

It is to be regretted that Uiese prophetic words should not have been 
fulfilled in this country of progress and enlightenment Witii the 
introduction of g^Iycerinated animal lymph every vestige of prejudice 
against vaccination should cease, and compulsory laws snould be 
enacted in every State, so that smallpox here, as in the German army, 
may become prnctically^ unknown. While quite a number of States 
have enacted laws rec|uiring that unvaccinated children shall not be 
adniittcd to the public schools, the undue prevalence of the disease 
indicates that these laws are not rigidly enforced. 

TUBERCULOSIS OR OONSUMPTIOH. 

The total number of deaths reported as due to consumption in the 
United States during the census year of 1900 was 109,750, of which 
63,G2G were males and 66,124 were fcmnlea Statistics also show that 
the death rate from this disease in 1900 was highest in the District of 
Columbia. As a matter of fact, according to the records of the health 
office during the past thirty vears, 14.5 per cent of all the deaths 
occurring in the District of Columbia have been caused by pulmonary 
tuberculosis. The death rate, however, has gradually and constantly 
improved and has fallen froin 4.6 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1878 to 2.3 
in 1007. Tins decline, we believe, is almost entirelv doe to improved 
methods in general sanitation and higher standards of living, which 
have increased the natural power 6f resistance to the disease. The 
decline in the death rate of tne white race during this period has been 
from 3.3 in 1878 to 1.3 in 1907, and for the colored race from 6.9 to 
4.5 during the same period. An emphasis is givm to the comparison 
of the death rates 0/ the two races when we realize that the average 
colored population of the District during the past thirty years was 
about 31.8 per cent of the entire population. In other words, 81.8 per 
cent of the population has furnished over 54 per cent of deaths from 
pulmonary consumption since 1878. There were 9,534 deaths from 
this disease during the past twelve years in this city--4,266 white and 
5,208 colored. 

Consumption not only leads the list of diseases in order of frequency 
and mortality, but the pecuniary losses entailed by the long duration 
of the disease and the danger to others from infection renders the 
subject of importance from an eccmomic as well as medical point of 
view. If we assume the average duration of the disease to be two 
hundred days, and that $2 per day is expended for treatment, care« 
and loss of work, the 9,534 deaths in twelve years involved a total 
financial loss to the community of $3,813,600, or an average of 
$317,800 per annum. 

The classical researches of Koch have established beyond m doubt 
that the disease is caused by the growth and multiplication in tha 
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body of man or animal of a living microscopic organism or vegetable 
cell called the tubercle bacillus. 

The mere introduction does not necessarily cause disease, as the 
system possesses certain defensive forces, and if the tissue cell hap- 
pens to he stronger than the microbial invader no harm results, if, 
on the other hand, the conditions of the system favor the growth and 
development of the germ, little tumor-like knots are formed, known 
as tubercles or tubercular deposits. These, if formed in the lungs, 
may soften and break down and are coughed up. Heller calculates 
that 7,200,000,000 of bacilli may be expectorated in twenty-four 
hours by a single patient 

The disease most commonly affects the lungs, but may also affect 
the glands, intestinal and other internal organs; also the skin, mucous 
membranes, bones, joints, and the membranes of the brain. 

The bacillus has been found in all tubercular deposits in man and 
animals, and the most frequent source of infection is conveyance from 
man to man, while the possibility of transmission from animals to 
man can not be ignored. 

The germs may enter the system by the respiratory and alimentary 
passages, and by the skin and mucous membranes if there is an 
abrasion. The tubercle bacilli have not yet been demonstrated in the 
soil, water, or atmosphere, except in the immediate vicinity of a con- 
sumptive. Cornet demonstrated their presence in the dust of rooms 
and hospitals inhabited by consumptives in 40 of Uie 147 samples 
examined. Since the breath of tuberculous patients does not con- 
tain the germs, we may assume that, when found in rooms, they 
originate from the material coughed up by persons and carelessly 
expectorated upon the floor, walls, or carpet, which material, after 
drying, becomes a constituent of the household dust 

It has also been shown by the classical investigations conducted 
under Profeasor Fluegge that about 80 per cent of consumptives may 
in coughing, sneezing, and talking project into the air little droplets 
infected with tubercle bacilli, within a distance of 2 to 3 feet irom 
the patient; and that these droplets constitute a source of danger, as 
they may be inhaled in a fresh^ and virulent state, especially if pa- 
tients fail to guard against this mode of spreading oy the use of 
handkerchiefs held before their mouths. It is believed tliat this 
mode of spreading infection also operates to a great extent in in- 
fluenza and infectious catarrh of the respiratory passages, sore 
throats, diphtheria, etc. Fluegge, without wishing to exaggerate Uie 
danger from droplet infection, believes it to be greater^ than from the 
inhalation of infected dust. He very properly emphasizes the sources 
of infection from fresh dried sputum on floors, handkerchiefs, cloth- 
ing, towels, etc, and it is per&ctly conceivable that the germs may 
likewise be conveyed by small particles of sputum^ in kissing, in in- 
strumental manipulations, or by adhering to eating and drinking 
utensils in common use. There is much reason to believe that the 
germs may be conveyed in clothing from carelessly expectorated 
sputum. I'erlen tells us that of 4,177 tuberculosis subjects treated in 
the Munich Poliklinik, 709 were engaged in tailoring, cleaning, and 

shoe shops. 

Tubercle bacilli have been found in the milk of tuberculous mothers 
and cows, especially when tlie lacteal glands were the seat of the 
disease or the system was infected with general tuberculosis; they 
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have also been found, under certain conditions, in the flesh of animals, 
and in the blood, feces, and urine of affected persons. Milk, cream, 
butter, ice cream, and dairy products may contain tubercle bacilli ii 
the product is derived from an infected cow. ^ 
Professor Koch's views on this subject are in substance as follows: 

1. The tubercle bacilli of bovine tuberculosis are different from 
those of human tuberculosis. 

2. Human beings maj be infected by bovine tubercle bacilli, but 
serious diseases from this cause occur very rarely. 

8. Preventive measures arainst tuberculosis should, therefore, be 
directed primarily against the propamtion of human tubercle bacilli. 

His opponents, on the other haiiu, believe that the danger from the 
transmission of bovine tuberculosis is considerable, and infection by 
the intestinal route may not only produce tuberculosis of the bowels, 
peritoneum, and lymphatic glands, but also of the lungs. Much re- 
mains to be done, however, to determine the real degree of danger 
from bovine tuberculosis. 

According to Doctor Salmon, during the year 1900, of 4,180,166 in- 
spected cattle in the United States, 6^79, or 1 in 921, were tubercu- 
lous, and of 28,836,884 hogs, 6,444 were sufficiently affected to cause 
contamination of some part of the carcass. The writer has tabulated 
86 cases of milk-borne tuberculosis, 8 accidental inoculations in man 
by the topical application of cream and milk, and 12 tuberculosis 
wound infections in veterinarians and butchers. 

The possibility that the germs of tuberculosis may be carried by 
means of flies and dust suggests that greater precaution be exercised 
in the exposure of foodstuffs in show windows and markets. Other 
modes of infection, such as by the mucous membranes of the eye, geni- 
tals, wounds, and even through the unbroken skin, have been reported. 
There is little or no evidence to show that the disease is ever inherited, 
but we may assume that in diildren of consumptive parents we are 
dealing with the transmission of vulnerable anatomical elements, and 
this, together with the fact that they are constantly exposed to the 
germs, renders them peculiarly liable to the disease. 

From what has been said it is evident that the tubercle bacilli are 
widely scattered; the modes of invasion are also numerous; and yet 
there is a certain proportion of those exposed who do not contract the 
disease. This shows that in addition to the germ there must also be 
a suitable soil for its growth and development Such a soil is usually 
found in persons of feeble physique, victims of malnutrition, whose 
bodies have been weakened irom any one or more of numerous causes, 
whether it be a previous attack of sickness, loss of sleep, dissipation, 
morbid habits, insanitary houses, lack of pure air, cleanliness, sunlight 
and outdoor exercise or of proper food. 

Clinical experience indicates that faulty nutrition, debility, loss of 
blood, anemia, mental anxiety, diabetes, whooping cough, measles, 
and other diseases favor the development of tuoerculosis. We also 
know Uiat a predisposition may be inherited, as evidenced by a deli- 
cate physique, narrow chest, and general vulnerability of the tissues. 
A vulnerability of the tissues to the disease may also be acquired by 
dust-producing occupations, and here the amount of dust seems less 
important tJian the cnaractor of the particles which compose it. For 
tliis reason, no doubt, the hard, sharp, and angular particles of iron 
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and stone dust are more liable to produce injuries of the respiratory 
passages, thus favoring the invasion of the bacilli. 
Unelmann believes uiat what we call inherited or acquired predis- 

I>osition to tuberculosis may amount, in many instances, only to a 
ocal susceptibility of the respiratory passages, a weakness of the 
membranes, and greater vulnerability, and refers to the fact that 
some individuals, otherwise healthy, show a greater liability to laryn- 
geal and bronchial catarrhs, and later to tuberculosis^ whilst in others 
repeated attacks of tonsilitis predisposes to diphtheria. 

The observations of Doctor Bowditch, of Boston, and Doctor 
Buchanan, of England, indicate that damp soils and habitations are 
important predisposing causes to tuberculosis, and we know posi- 
tively that a decided reduction has been observed everywhere coinci- 
dent with the introduction of sewers. The only reasonable explanation 
is that sewers have helped to purify the air, and rendered otherwise 
damp soil and houses dry and more healthful. It is well known that 
a damp soil is liable to make a house damp bv a capillary attraction, 
"^ and the injurious effects of damp air have already been pointed out 

:« on page 101.* 

As in other infectious diseases, the question as to whether the germs 
are introduced directly, and in sufficient numbers, is of importance. 
The observations of Humphrey, Pollock, and DBudet conclusively 
show that in well-ventilated wards of chest and consumption hos- 
pitals the disease is not usually found to spread. In private practice 
the results are different A French committee of inyesti^tion pre- 
sents 213 cases of tuberculosis in which the communicability of the 
disease was clearly established. In 64 of these cases the disease was 
conveyed from husband to wife; in 43 from the wife to the husband; 
in 88 it was transmitted to brothers or sisters; in 19 from parents to 
the children^ in 16 to distant relatives; and in 32 to outsiders. The 
communicability was most marked among the poorer classes. Anotlier 
collective investigation, by a German medical society, revealed the 
fact that of 938 married persons who died of acquired tuberculosis, 
in 101 instances either the husband or the wife also contracted the 
disease. In 8.1 per cent of these cases the husband contracted the 
disease from his wife, and in 13.2 per cent the wife was infected 
from the husband. Other statistics might be adduced in favor of the 
communicability of the disease, but Zasetzky's observation is of spe- 
cial interest He reports the case of a tuberculous woman who mar- 
ried, between 1872 and 1883, 3 husbands, all previously healthy: 
the first husband died in 1879 of tuberculosis ; the second in 1881, ana 
the third husband, at the time of the report in 1884, was also a 
victim of the disease, the wife in the meantime having died of 
consumption. 

We can only explain the greater conta^ousness in such cases by a 
more intimate contact, the occupation of the same room and lied, 
common use of eating and drinking utensils, mouth to mouth contacti 
and the vitiated and mf ected air of private rooms. 

BABLT 8T1IPT01IB OV OONBUUPTIOlf. 

The early symptoms are by no means clearly defined; we have, 
however, a steady loss in weight, with a slignt amount of fever, 

% * Kober's Industrial Hygiene. 
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especially in the afternoon or evening ; the heart's action is quickened 
upon the slightest exertion, there is a general feelinjg of progressiye 
weakness, with loss of api>etite or disturbed digestion. There may 
or may not be a cough in the early stage of the disease. The 
symptoms referred to are sufficiently serious to call for the advice 
of a physician, and should never be neglected. Every child should 
learn to know that prompt treatment in the incipient stage offers 
the best cliances for recovery, and that by proper care 80 per cent 
may be permanently cured. 

Constimption is a curable disease, and the chief remedies, such as 
fresti air, wholesome food and living quarters, suitable clothing, 
systematic bathing and hardening of the skin, are also the best pre- 
ventive measures. Patients should not waste money on patent medi- 
cines or advertised cures for consumption. No reputable physician 
ever advertises his skill, and persons unable to pay for medical 
services will always find competent men at the dispcoisaries. 

FlKVUfTlOR or TUBiaOULOSIS. 

The facts presented in the foregoing pages justify the following 
conclusions: 

1. Tuberculosis is an infectious disease caused by a microbe, trans- 
missible to healthy persons under certain favorable conditions. 

2. Inherited and acquired predisposition play an important role 
in the invasion and multiplication of the bacilli. 

8. The germs may enter the system by the respiratory and alimen- 
tary passages, and by the skin and mucous membranes, if there be 
an abrasion. 

4. While the bacillus may be transmitted through the milk, flesh, 
and blood of animals and man, the most common and effective way of 
distributing the di«»se is by the sputum and droplets of tuberculous 
patients. 

5. The habitations of consumptives as well as their personal effects, 
clothing, etc., are infected and liable to Qonvev the disease to others. 

Space will not permit me to consider in detail the measures for 
the prevention of this disease, but I desire to emphasize a few which 
may be resorted to in the control of the sources of infection and the 
diminution of the predisposing causes: 

1. Compulsory notification of cases to the health authorities as 
soon as tne disease is reco^ized. This is of vital importance for 
the location and control of the sources of infection, and for the 

Srotection of the family and otiiers. It has been surged that the 
epressing effect of such information would be too great for the 
patient, but this will surely be counterbalanced when we inform him 
that it is a curable and preventable disease, and that his chances 
for recoverv are especially favorable if he does not reinfect himself. 
The health authorities, apart from distributing proper printed 
directions for the use of the family and the patient, as regard the 
care^ disinfection of sputum and avoidance of droplet infection, 
should also resort to disinfection of the home and personal effects, 
especially upon the death of the patient or vacation of the premises. 
It is a good plan to receive the expectoration into paper spitting 
cups, paper nankins, or moist saw dust, which should be bumecL 
Cvuspiaors should contain a carbolic acid solution (6 ounces to a 
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gallon of water). The patient, when outdoors, should use pocket 
spitting flasks, and during coughing or sneezing hold a handkerchief 
over mouth or nose. IJnder no circumstances should patients spit 
info spaces where the expectoration may be dried, and as pulverized 
dust, gain access to the air. The same directions about disinfection 
apply to cases suffering from pneumonia, influenza, and diphtheria, 
llie public diould not cultivate an exaggerated fear of such cases, 
but has a right to insist upon clean and oecent precautions. 

2. The enactment and enforcement of laws against promiscuous 
expectoration and coughing into the faces of persons where the 
sputum is liable to infect, and provisions for suitable spittoons and 
tneir proper disinfection in all public places are called for. The 
streets should be sprinkled and swept at night so aa to reduce the 
inhalation of germ-laden dust to a minimum. 

3. The supervision of the sanitary condition of hotels, theaters, 
— churches, schools, ambulance service, sleeping cars, etc., sliould like- 
S:^^ wise be under the control of the healtn department, -and house- 
cleaning should be accomplished as far as practicable by the vacuum 
system. 

4. Marriage with a tuberculous person should not only be dis- 
couraged, but absolutely prohibited by law. A tuberculous mother 

«* - % shoula not nurse her infant, and in the selection of a wet nurse a 

Cn ^ certificate of health should he demanded. 

5. Isolation of tuberculous patients sliould be insisted upon in hos- 
pitals, asylums, and public institutions. In private life the patient 
should occupy at least a separate bed, use separate eating and drink- 

ing utensils, and neither receive nor give kisses. 

;'' . ^ 6. Government inspection of dairies and of daii^ and meat prod- 

^^;1^ ucts, and the extermination of bovine tuberculosis, are called for. 

f' .^ * Until this is accomplished or as an additional precaution, milk should 

ITfS" be heated to 150^ lor ten minutes, cooled quickly and kept cold, and 

all meats should be well cooked. 

Having considered the sources of infection and the indications for 
their control, it is well to refer to what may be done towards diinin- 
^^^ i^in^ the predisposing causes to consumption. Many of these ques- 

^^ tions nave been consi^red under personal hjrgiene, habitations, ven- 

^/^ tilation, food, alcohol, tobacco, clothing, bathing, etc., and it remains 

to sum up Uie duties of the state in this direction. 

Reference has already been made to the good effects of sewers in 
preventing air pollution, and in the removal of dampness by drain- 
aee. When we recall tne influence of sewers upon the prevalence 
of the disease, and remember that only about 80 per cent of (lie popu- 
lation in the United States live in sewered towns, and about 41 per 
cent live in towns having public water supplies, we see at once the 
necessity that a system of public sewerage should go hand in hand 
with the public water supply. The neglect on the paH of Uie State 
not only increases the dampness of the soil, but compels recourse to 
the various makeshifts for the collection and removal of excreta, 
and leads to pollution of the air, soil, and water. 

INSANITABT DWEXJJNQ8. 

The influence of insanitary dwellings on the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis has already been emphasized. In addition to what has been 
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ttid on page 104,* it should be remembered that the tubercle bacillus 
clinging to floors and walls in carelessly expectorated sputum or 
droplets would be destroyed by a few hours of sunlight, but finds in 
damp and gloomy rooms a suitable environment for its vitality and 
growth ; and the other insanitary factors, alluded to vastly increase 
Uie susceptibility to the disease. For all these reasons I consider the 
ccmdemhation of houses unfit for human habitation and substitution 
of sanitary homes only second in importance to the destruction of the 
germs. 

The State may not be in position to provide sanitarv houses, but it 
can at least regulate and supervise the construction ox all new houses 
with reference to the exclusion of dampness, sanitary plumbing, 
amount of air space, light, heating, and ventilation of dwellings^ 
and clearly define what constitutes an insanitary tenement, offered 
for rent, and provide a suitable penalty. The State should also 
interdict the erection of tall buildings, and of all buildings covering 
over CC per cent of the lot since they shut out li^t and air, thus 
destroying the very object tor which broad streets and avenues were 
created, and bringing us back to the insanitary era of the medieval 
towns with their narrow and winding streets. 

PBT8I0AL OULTUU, PUBUO FLATOaOUNINI» AKD BATHS. 

The State should pay attention to the physical- development of our 
youth, and this is best accomplished by proper training, preferably in 
the open air, in connection with the puolic schools and playgrounds. 
The children of consumptives require special attention because of the 
transmission of vulnerable anatomical elements which render them 
peculiarly liable to the disease; this predisposition may certainly be 
overcome, in addition to propjer food, by pure air, methodical gym- 
nastics, and systematic hardening of tne skin secured by bathingj and 
no scliool slkould be without these hygienic advantages. If it be 
found that scIiool children are starvinff for want of food it is dearlv 
our dutv to make suitable provisions to prevent permanent depend- 
ency. No effort should be spared to increase the resisting power of 
tlie individual. Indeed, we are altogether too apt to underrate the 

Juestion of soil or predisposing factors in our crusade against the 
iscase. 

Tliere is abundant statistical material to indicate the influence of 
dust-producing occupations as a predisposing factor to tuberculosis 
and other pulmonary diseases, ana it is clearly the duty of the State 
to formulate eflicient laws in re^rd to factory sanitation and the 
occupations in general which are injurious to health. 

It is certainly the duty of the State to see that everv patient who 
has no home, or whose environment offers less favorable conditions 
for his recovery, is provided with proper care and shelter. It may be 
tnily said that hospital treatment of consumptives offers the best 
chances for recovery and the ultimate extermination of the disease, 
and the State, until a comprehensive system of industrial insurance 
has been adopted, must shoulder the responsibility in the case of 
patients unable to bear the financial burdens. Every city of any size 
should provide facilities for the isolation and proper treatment of 

*Kober*B Industrial HTglene, 
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the i)atientSy supplemented by general state sanatoria. Since the 
identification of tne disease is the first and most important step in its 
treatment and prevention, the establishment of dispensaries tor the 
recognition of incipient cases among the dependent classes seems ur- 
gently called for. Sudi dispensaries shoula become the feeoers for 
municipal and state sanatoria^ and when properly conducted, with 
special reference to social service, will be a most important factor in 
the combat against tuberculosis. In all such cases it is desirable to 
sift charity from abuse; and it devolves upon the State to determine 
the financial condition of the applicant and also prevent destitution 
of the family while the breadwinner is incapacitated for work. It 
is also the autj of the State to suppress quackeiy, for no class 
falls more readily a prey to unscrupulous mountebanks than our 
consumptives. 

The Federal Government is already performing an important duty 

by exercising a watchful care over the subject or tuberculosis amons 

animals. The preventive measures urged oy the Bureau of Animal 

Industry are of far-reaching significance, although primaril]^ in- 

r tended to protect the pocketbooks of our xarmers and stock raisers. 

;;2> Large sums are annuauy, and verv properly, expended to quarantine 

^ our seaports a£p,in8t cholera, yellow rever, and smallpox, because 

c; these diseases, if permitted to gain a foothold, occur in epidemics, are 

; -4 rapidly fatal^ and hence strike terror into a community. It is to be 

^ hoped that similar opportunities will be afforded the public-health 

-X service to cope with tuberculosis, which claims more victims tlian all 

'""* these diseases combined. 

[T* In the actual care and treatment we also have a ric^ht to expect a 

^'* more active participation on the part of the Federal Grovernment. It 

p^^ is a notorious fact that thousands of helpless cases of consumption 

r-*^ are annually dumped upon our States and Territories which have 

CV^ become famed as health resorts; and the hosoitals, sanatoria, and 

almshouses of the Carolinas, California, Colorado, Arizona, and New 
Mexico are filled with indigent dying consumptives. 
! It is claimed by Mr. Frank D. Witherbee, m " Charities," Novem- 

ber 6, 1901, that in Phoenix, Ariz., public and private charity is 
taxed to the uttermost, and that three-quarters of the money ex- 
pended on the inmates of the almshouses goes to alien consumptives. 
It is cruel and worse than useless to send a consumptive away from 
home without sufficient means to secure the ordinary comforts and 
advantages of climatic treatment^ and the Federal Government should 
not tolerate it. But until this is prevented, the Public Health and 
Marine-Hospital Service should be authorized to study the problem, 
which studies may form the basis for a more permanent and en- 
lightened amelioration of the sufferings of this unfortunate class 
01 victims. 

It is very^ evident that the great problem which confronts most of 
our sanatoria to-day is, What shall oe done with the class of indigent 
patients whose disease has been arrested, but who need suitable em- 
ployment and surroundings for their permanent recovery ( Wliile it 
is hoped that the opportunities of a cooperative system will broaden 
out in time in connection with the State sanatoria, it can not be 
denied that certain sections in the Far West offer suitable advantages 
for a permanent cure, and the question arises whether the Federal 
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Gtovemment would not be justified in ennging in extensive live- 
stock raising and emplov young men of this class to do the workt 
The Government needs norses and mules, beef and mutton, butter 

^---- and dairy products for the public service. It has many valuable 

< :• -. reservations, susceptible of cultivation with or without reclamation, 

and there is no good reason why such government farms should not 

r> :. prove sel f -supporting. 

It .' .- The results of the government sanatoria for consumptives at Fort 

Bayard, Fort Stanton, and Fort Lyons have been so gratifying that 
substantial and permanent results may be hoped for by an expansion 
of the system to at least the civilian employees of the Government, 
along the lines indicated, or by the establishment of colonies for 
arrested cases. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Pneumonia ranks next in frequency to consumption as a cause of 
death* During the census years of 1900 there were 105,971 deaths 
from pneumonia in the United States. 

The records of the health department show that during the past 
twelve years there were 6,947 deaths from this disease in the District 
of Columbia, 2,032 white and 3,815 colored. 

The undue prevalence of pneumonia and tuberculous diseases of 
the respiratory sjrstem is jgeneral. The colored population shows a 
peculiar susceptibility, which is, in all probability,^ caused by environ- 
ment and sociological factors rather than by racial differences. At 
all events, an attempt will be made, on page 210, to account for the 
undue mortality among our colored i)opulation. 

Pneumonia, Hke tuberculosis, is an infectious disease, and is caused 
by a microbe, first discovered by Gen. George M. Sternberg in 1880, 
and subsequently demonstratea to be tUe essential factor in the 
causation of the disease. Tliis germ, known as a micrococcus, is 
found in a considerable number in the mouth and saliva of perfectlv 
healthy subjects, and in very great numbers in the phlegm which 
fills the air cells of the affected part of the lung, and is coughed up 
durinj^ the disease in the form of rusty sputum. The rusty appear- 
ance IS due to the presence of blood corpuscles issuing from nighly 
inflamed lung tissue. ^ The danger in pneumonia depends upon the 
extent of lung tissue involved, the amount of toxins generated and 
absorbed, the condition of the heart and kidneys, and the general 
power of resistance of the patient. 

In the causation of Uie disease we are evidently dealing with 
several factors, viz, the presence of the micrococcus, individual pre- 
disposition, and an exciting cause. Since the germ has been found in 
the mouths of perfectljr h^thy persons, and was, in fact, discovo^ 
by General Sternberg in his own saliva, we may conclude that the 
invasion of the microbe alone is not sufficient to produce the disease. 
If, therefore, an attack of pneumonia results, the patient must have 
furnished a suitable soil for the rapid multiplication of the germs, 
and the structural changes which are brought about by their agency. 
As in tuberculosis, so in this disease debilitating factors and depress- 
ing influences, sudi as malnutrition^ alcoholism, and insanitary sur- 
roundings, are important' predisposing causes. But, in addition to 
all this, there must be an exciting cause. A careful study of the 
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sonal prevalence shows that pneumonia, like tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
and congestion of the lungs, is very much influenced by temperature, 
humidity, and prevailing winds. The following chart of the health 
department shows deaths from pneumonia during 1906, arranged by 
months, compared with the average monthly deaths for the past ten 
years. This chart shows that the disease is especially prevalent dur- 
ing the colder months of the year, and reaches a minimum in June, 
Jifly, August, and September. It is well known that cold, and espe- 
cially damp cold, winds, are often the cause of catcliing cold, prob- 
ablv because they abstract bodily heat in proportion to their velocity, 
ana if this takes place to an unusual degree, or with ^at abruptness, 
the capillaries of the skin contract, the blood is dnven into the in- 
ternal or|?ans, and congestion results, usually in the weakest spot 
As an additional effect of sudden changes in temperature, we have 
the suppression of the cutaneous function and consequent retention 
of effete matter in the blood. We can readily appreciate how all 
this may be ag^avated bjr the habitual presence of alcohol in tlie 
blood current, wnich diminishes oxidation of the waste products, and 
^ also by overcrowding, because the effect of deficient air supply is not 

^t* ^ only to reduce the quantity of carbonic acid by expiration, but also 

to diminish the normal oxidation of effete matter, in any event, the 
conditions referred to favor the accumulation of effete matter, render 
the blood current sufficiently impure to lose its germicidal properties, 
and thus constitute a sui^ble fluid for the rapid multiplication of 
the pneumococcus invader. It is also evident that other depressing 
influences, such as previous illness, especially an attack of measles or 
of influenza, vastly increase the vulnerability of the tissues and 
chances of infection. 

This disease is doubtless communicable from sick to well persons, as 
shown by the occurrence of epidemics in prisons, institutions, etc ; 
indeed, its infectiveness is no longer a matter of doubt, and calls for 
prompt disinfection of the sputum and avoidance of close contact, in 
the manner already describea in the care of tubei*culous patients. 

While precautionary measures for the destruction of tne germs are 
of great importance in stamping out the sources of infection, our aim 
must also be directed toward the correction of predisposing and ex- 
citing causes. This we can do by clothing adapted to climate and sea- 
sons, proper housing conditions as regards heating and ventilation, 
proper food, and temperate habits. The disease, unfortunatdy, is 
mcreasing in this country, and the increase is doubtless influenced 
b^ the increased consumption^ of alcohol. We have already empha- 
sized the fact that pneumonia is vastly more fatal among the topers. 

We may also lessen the harmful effects of abrupt chan^ in tem- 
perature by systematic hardening of the skin, remembermg always 
that a normal function of the skm depends largely upon cleanliness, 
and a proper tone of the cutaneous vesseb and nerves, secured by 
bathing. 

n^FLUBNZA (liA GRIPPe). 

Influenza or epidemic catarrh is also an infectious disease, caused by 
a very small bacillus^ discovered by Pfeiffer in 1802. This ormnism 
is constantly found m the bronchial and nasal secretions of tJie af- 
fected persons, and, as in tuberculosis and diphtheria, is largely did- 
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seminated by close contact with the sick. The disease often assumes 
pandemic proportions, because all ages are susceptible to infection, 
and no precautions are taken to guard against its contagious nature. 
As early as 1173 the disease is reported to have appeared in different 
parts of Germany, Italy, and England, and since then over 60 epi- 
demics have been recorded, of which 15 were very extensive. The 
disease in the United States was first recognized in New England in 
1027, and a number of epidemics, notably those of 1807, 1815, 1824, 
1847-48, 1851, 1867-68, 1874-75 have been recorded. The most ex- 
tensive epidemic occurred in 1892 to 1897, and during the census year 
1900 there were no less than 16,646 deaths from the disease in this, 
country. During the past twelve years 808 deaths were rei)orted in 
the District of Q)lumbia. It is by no means a trivial affection, as it 
carries off a number of persons, chiefly from pneumonic complica- 
tions, and wrecks the health of many more bv affections of the nerv- 
oils system, heart, kidneys, eyes, and ears. In the prevention of the 
disease the same general rules which have been urged in tuberculosis 
and pneumonia are clearly indicated. 

TTPHOID rEVElL 

Typhoid fever carries off annually over 35.000 victims in the United 
States. According to the records of the iiealth department, there 
wore during the ten years ended December 31, 1906, 1,693 deaths (968 
white and 725 colored) from this disease in the city of Washington. 
Based upon an estimated mortality of 10 per cent, it is within reason 
to assume that there were not less than 16,930 cases during the same 
period. If we calculate the average cost for care, treatment, and loss 
of work to be $300, and the average value of a human life $5,000, we 
have a total loss in the vital assets of this conmiunity of $18,644,000 
from one of the so-K^alled preventable diseases. 

'Hrphoid fever is essentially a filth disease, caused by a specific 
bacillus, which is constantly found in the intestinal discharges, and 
almost always in the blood and urine of typhoid fever patients. The 
invasion of the microbe most likely takes place through the ali- 
mentary tract, as evidenced by the location of the disease in the intes- 
tines, and the frequent dissemination of the germs through the water 
and milk supply. The possibility of transmission through the air 
diould not be excluded, lor, as in tuberculosis, so in this disease the 
infectious material may have become dried and pulverized, and witji 

Crtides of dust may gain access to the food or the mouth, there to 
swallowed or inhaled. 

The principal source of transmission, however, is through the water 
supply, infected milk, food, and infected hands. In all such in- 
stances the virus proceeds primarily from the stools and urine of 
trphoid patients, and gains access through sewers, or otherwise, to 
the water supply, or contaminates vegetables and fruit which are 
eaten raw, throuch the medium of night soil or washing them with 
infected water. Milk and food may be contaminated by washing the 
utensils with infected water or by handling it with unclean or in- 
fected fin^rs. The writer, in his investigation of the typhoid-fever 
situation m 1895, also pointed out how flies may carry the germs on 
their feet, from typhoid stools and infected sources, to the food and 
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milk supply. There is special danger from infection of the fingers in 
handling or washing soiled patients, or their clothing, bedding, and 
utensils, as the germs from the soiled parts may ding to the fingers 
and be conveyed to the mouth during eating, or infect the food and 
milk of others in handling it, unless the hands have been thoroughly 
washed after every unclean act Moreover, it has been shown within 
the last ten years that some persons after recovering from tynhoid 
fever may continue to carry tne germs and spread them througn the 
urine and feces, although the persons themselves apparently^ enjov 
^ood health. From the statistics of Lentz, Klinger, and V. Drigaf- 
Sdy Goldberger estimates that about 8 per cent of typhoid-fever 
patients become ^^ chronic bacillus carriers." and thus constitute an 
miportant source of infection, diiefiy in nandline milk and food. 
Those who are familiar with the average dairy employee or cooks will 
have no difficulty in surmising how tiie fingers may oecome infected 
by careless toilet habits. Inoeed, it is very evident that the Mosaic 
law of ablution of the hands after every unclean act otn not be too 
strongly urged in the light of our knowledge concerning the trans- 
mission of disease germs. 
Notwithstanding the different modes of dissemination of the jrorms, 
^r^ it should be remembered that typhoid fever is a typical water-borne 

^'-^' dijsease. The infection of a water supply is either direct or indirect; 

f^^ the former includes all instances where the water is contaminated by 

^ «j specifically infected sewage emptied directly into the river or lake, 

2!r^^ or by excreta deposited along the banks, which sooner or later are 

%%-^«. washed into the water supply. By indirect infection we understand 

*j'=-^», those instances in which tne excreta, or wash waters, have been de- 

f^'-^-i^ posited in or upon tiie soil, and by percolation finally reach wells, 

{^.^.1 springs, or other bodies of water. 

That the excreta from a single typhoid patient have infected the 
water supply of a whole community has been^ shown in connection 
with the epidemic at Cumberland in 1889, the history of which shows 
that tiiere were no cases of typhoid fever in that town until the dis- 
charges from a young man, who returned from Ohio in December, 
Suite sick, found their way into the public water supply. This case 
ied December 20. The next case appeared Januanr 10, 1890, and 
within a short time 485 cases developed in a population of 1,200. 
Every case but one was traced to polluted river water. The accom- 
panying diart shows that the epidemic resulted in the highest typhoid 
mortality rate ever reached in this city, viz, 101 deaths in every 
100,000 of the population. 

The typhoid fever epidemic at Plymouth, Pa., which affected over 
1,100 persons^ and began April 9, 1885, was traced to a case who con- 
tracted the disease elsewhere, returned to his home in January, 1885, 
and was for many weeks auite ill. The dejecta from this case was 
thrown along the sloping banks of a mountain stream, where they 
remained innocuous upon the snow and frozen ground until some 
time between March 25 and April 1, when thaws set in. Under the 
infiuence of this thaw they were washed into the mountain stream 
and carried into the reservoir which supplied the town with water. 
There is every reason to believe that the typhoid fever germs were 
distributed in the water between March 28 and April 4 or S. The 
first case was reported April 9« During the week banning April 12 
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from 60 to 100 cases appeared daily, and <a one day it is said that 
200 new cases were reported. 

Sudi instances mi^nt t>e multiplied by the hundreds; we have sim- 
ply to recnll the epidemic at Ithaca, N. Y., during the months of 




the same year, aifectinff 1,848 persons with 111 deaths in a popula- 
tion of 18,000; the epidemic at Columbus, Ohio, in 1904, witn 1,640 
cases and 166 deaths in a population of 140,000 ; and the more recent 
epidemic of Scranton. in 1006-7, with 970 cases and 77 deaths, are 
other dbocking examples of water-bome typhoid. 
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IRrLUEHCB or WATCB BUPPLISS UTOlf TTTBOn 

Sanitarians are so convinced that a pure water supply is incom- 

Satible with a high tjrphoid fever rate that they unhesitatingly 
eclare, ^ Show me a city's statistics of the disease and I will tell 
you the character of its water supply.** The writer, in a paper on 
'^Conservation of life and health b^ improved water supply,^' pre- 
sented a number of diagrams showing the typhoid fever rate m a 
number of cities, dassifi^ according to their water supply, of which 
plate 7 is here reproduced. 

This diagram also conclusively shows that the European cities 
which do not only prevent polhition of rivers, but also filter their 
water, enjoy the lowest typhoid fever^ rates. In the same paper the 
writer has shown that in seven American cities the reduction in ty- 
phoid fever, after the introduction of pure water, amounted to 70.5 
per cent, and that during the past twenty-five years the death rate 
from typhoid fever in 14 countries and cities, tabulated by him, has 
been reauced 64.3 per cent The Bulletin for the month of April, 
1008, of the New York State department of health shows that the 
death rate from typhoid fever in 10 cities of that State has been 
reduced 63.4 per cent by an improved water supply. 

0AU8B8 or TTPHO0 VtHW^ '* 

The writer has heretofore held that about 60 per cent of the cases - ?' 

are water borne (well, river, commercial, and iceK and has taught 
for years that wells in this city, on account of soil pollution, should 
not DC tolerated, and that the only way to render a suspicious supply 
safe for drinking purposes was to boil the water. The danger from 
Potomac water since filtration, has been practically eliminated, but 
ice should not be mixed with it as it may oe as impure as the water 
from which it is derived. Moreover, iced drinks and foods are also 
objectionable on account of the injury to the digestive functions, 
esi)ecially in the summer^ months, unless sipped very slowly, and. 
upon general principles, ice cream should be made with sierilizea 
cream. 

In the writer^s report on typhoid fever for 1895, he^ urged as a 
preventive measure the boiling of milk, and the systematic inspection 
of dairies. This, together with the fact that he has tabulated 196 
of so-called milk-borne typhoid epidemics, clearly indicates that in 
his judgment milk is to a certain extent responsible for the dissemi- 
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nation of the disease, probably in about 15 per cent of the cases. In 
148 of the 195 epidemics analyzed by him there is evidence of the 
disease having prevailed at the farm or dairy. In 67 instances it is 
probable that the infection reached the milk by soakace of the ^rms 
mto the weU water with which the utensils were washed, and in 16 
instances the intentional dilution with polluted water is a matter of 
evidence. In 7 instances the infection is attributed to the^ cows wad- 
ing in sewage-polluted water and meadows, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that the germs clinging to the udder and teats found their way 
into the milk. In 4 instances the infection was spread througli 
cream prepared in infected premises. In 7 instances through cream- 
eries, in 1 instance the milk tins were washed with the same cloth 
used among the fever patients. In other instances the eerms were 
probably carried into the milk by flies passing from the infected 
excreta. In 24 instances the people handling the milk also acted as 
nurses. In 10 instances patients while suffering from mild attacks, 
or during the first ten days of their illness, continued at work. From 
what has been said of the danger of soiled hands, we may assume 
that the germs in all such instances may be conveyed in the manner 
already explained. 

In like manner a ^ chronic bacillus carrier " may convey the germs 
by soiled fingers into the milk. This mode of infection was strongly 
suspected ever since Doctor Soper, of New York, traced a number 
of household epidemics to an infected cook,* and also by a very in- 
teresting instance reported by Dr. Henry Albert, occurring in the 
fall of 1907, at Cedar Falls, Iowa. The possibility of spreading the 
disease by such a carrier has been materially strengthened by a study 
of a milk-borne typhoid epidemic in this city in October, 1008. 
Surgeon-General Wyman's report says: 

Twenty-six cases of typhoid in Georgetown, oocurring between October 8 and 

16, were traced tlirough the milk to the dairy farm. On close Inspection of 

ftf.^' t this dairy farm no case of typhoid fever for years could be found to have 

Ujnf> y occurred among any of the employees, nor was any other source of Infection 

discovered until after a systematic examination of dejecta of all the em- 



%-^ ployees had been made In the hygienic laboratory. 

***^ r This examination developed large numbers of typhoid baclUI in the dejecta 

I ' of one woman who had had typhoid fever eighteen years before, and was one 

of the milkers of the dairy. Persons thus affected are known to the medical 
profession as typhoid baclUl carriers, but this Is the first considerable outbreak 
of typhoid In the United States traced through milk to such a carrier, excepting 
the case reported by Dr. Henry Albert, of Iowa, In the ** Hygienic Ijaboratory 
Bulletin," on "MUk and Its Relation to the PubUc Health," pabllshed last 
January. 

The case Just discovered la deemed of special Interest to health ofllcers In 
their endeavors to trace the source of typhoid outbreaks wh«i that source 
seems to be obscure. At least 2 per cent of all recovered cases of typhoid 
fever become bacilli carriers for a longer or shorter period, even while enjoying 
good health. Ten per cent of the cases of typhoid fever in Washington during 
the past three years have been deflnltelv traced to Infected mUk, 

This instance is of extreme interest and certainly suge[estiye of dan- 
ger, but scientific critics may be tempted to ask: (1) If this woman 
was the only possible source of infection, why did she not infect the 
consumers of the milk before f unless, indeed, it can be shown Uiat she 
had a recent reinfection; (2) were the typhoid fever germs actually 
found in the milkt (8) if not, why was there no effort made to 

• " Journal American Medical Association,** Vol. XLVIII. No. 24. p. 2010. 
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The writer, in his invesiigiition of 500 cases in 1895, found that in 
a large number of cases, especially in the southwest and alonj^ the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, the system was very much debilitated 
by the malarial cachexia prior to the attack. What effect the James 
Creek Canal^ the backing up of sewage and consequent flooding of 
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demonstrate experimentally that this woman with the careless toilet 
habits could infect her hands and through it the milkt and (4) have 
all other local sources of infection in Georgetown been effectually 
eliminated t 

The evidence on milk infections shows how important it is for us to 
bring our milk to the boiling point (scalding), which will kill the 
germs. In this connection it is interesting to note tliat, of ilie 330 
milk epidemics (typhoid, scarlet fever, and diphtheria) collected b^ 
the writer, '243 have been recorded by English authors, 52 by Ameri- 
can, 14 by German, 11 by Scandinavian, and 5 each by French and 
Australian writers. This is probably due to tlie fact that the Eng- 
lish and Americans usually consume raw milk, while on the Conti- 
nent milk is rarely used without being first boiled. 

About 15 per cent of all typhoid cases are brought to the city from 
summer resorts and rural districts, and about 20 per cent may be 
spread tlirongh the agcncv of flies, personal contact, the consumption 
of raw ovstei-s and shell nsh raised in sewage-polluted waters, or the 
eating or strawl)erries, radishes, celery, lettuce, and other vegetables 
and fruits which have been contaminated with infected nigiit soiL 
Hence the importance of carefully washing all uncooked articles 
of food. 

TTFIIOIO rETEB III TBI BUBAL DISTaiCTS. 

Tliere is much reason for assuming that the undue prevalence of 
typhoid in rural districts is a fruitful source of infection to the urban 
population, chiefly through the milk supply and summer boarders. 

When we consider the fact that over 70 per cent of our population 
resides in rural districts, tiiat the ^ bone and anew " of these are 
engnced in agricultural pursuits, and that tliey do not enjoy the 
Itcnoiits of ontorced sanitation by local health boards, we see at once h 

tlie desirability of the family phvsician extending useful suggestions 
on healthful building sites and homes, disposal of house wastes, the ^ 

importance of a pure water supply, wholesome and properly cooked \ 

food, etc As it is now, the diet is faulty, especially the hot biscuits j 

and greasy fried dishes, while wells and privies are often dangerous 9 

neif;hbors, favoring the spread of filth diseases. The undue prev- ^ 

aleiice of typhoid mer could bo materially checked by chemical die- /•) 

infcctants, or by adding to thp discharges four or five times the 
quantity of boiling water kept in contact for at least ten minutes. 
While prompt disinfection ot the excreta is of vital importance, we 
sliould also make an effort to get rid of the flies by prompt disposal 
of the horse manure in which they breed, the abandonment of open 
privies and surface pollution, substitution of the dry earth closet, or 
other rational methods for the collection and disposal of excreta, 
removal of garbage, etc 
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uncemented basements and cellars, or the emanations f rorn^ the filth- 
reeking shores may have had, as a contributory factor, it is difficult 
to say. We know, however, that marshes breed mosquitoes, which 
are the^ carriers oi malaria, and that, apart from the unwholesome 
emanations^ the evaporation of water also increases the humidity of 
the air ana thus intensifies the effects of both heat and cold, all of 
which can not fail to lower the power of resistance to disease. For 
these reasons his fifth reconmiendation, submitted in 1895, referred 
to sanitary measures looking to the reclamation of the stagnant and 
polluted marshes and the prompt disposal of sewage. 

In this connection let us remember, however, that while the^ Ana- 
costia flats are productive of disease, directly and indirectly, similar 
effects, differing only in degree, may be produced by filthy homes, 
back yards, and stagnant pools of water within the city limits. 

The same report, on page 261, says: 

In addition to the germ, there must also be a suitable soil for Its proliferation 
In the system, and this Individual predl8iK>8ltlou or vulncrttblllty, which renUcra 
the body more liable to be acted upon by tho gcrm8» muy be the result of 
debUlty, faulty nutrition, fatigue, excesses of all kinds, abrupt changes In 
temperature. Impure air, mental depression, unwholesome food, and many other 
factors calculated to diminish the power of resistance of the individual. 

The factors of environment and other predisposing causes are 
plainly revealed bv the undue fatality in the colored population. The 
average typhoid death rate among the colored during tlie past ten 
years was 76.4, as compared with 47.4 for the whites. 

Many of the factors concerned will be alluded to on page 210, and 
much may be done by uplifting influences and higher standards of 
living toward the removal of the predisposing causes of typhoid fever. 

WBT IB TBEBB IfOBB TYPHOID FBVEB IN WABHINOTON THAN VX NOBTHEBN OITIEB? 

Now that we have a pure- water supply this very pertinent question 
has been asked, and among the answers so far given may be mentioned 
the following: 

1. Washington, like very many other southern cities, has a very 
lar^ colored population, with their greater susceptibility to disease. 
This, however, accounts for only a certain peroentaee of the excess, 
as the rate for the white population is also abnormally high. 

2. It is a well-known fact that all intestinal diseases are especially 
prevalent in hot dimates and seasons. This is probably due to the 
fact that the blood is kept too long at the periphery on account of 
excessive perspiration, and the stomach and oilier internal organs 
suffer in tone and nutrition for want of adequate blood supply, and 
can not exert their normal defensive forces.* So, for example, 
typhoid-fever germs would be digested, like many other vegetable 
cells, as long as the digestive functions are normal, but if for any 
reason this function is impaired or arrested, this defensive force 
ceases, and the way for infection is open. ^ Functional derangements 
of the stomach, together with tho aebilitating influences of heat, 
doubtless play an important role in increasing the general suscepti- 
bility to typhoid fever in all southern climes. 

8. I)octor Woodward, our health officer, suggests that the greater 
intensity of heat in the South leads to the ingestion of larger qiian- 

* See page 80. Kober*8 luduslrlal Uygleue. 
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titles of water than are consumed farther north, and, therefore, so far 
as water-borne typhoid fever is concerned, to increased chances of 
infection. lie also suggests that ^ intensity of heat and the long dura* 
tion of the licnted season probably load to a more rapid and more 
extensive lowering of the water in the streams and wells than occurs 
in cooler regions, and thus lead to a greater concentration of infec- 
tivity, if the water in such streams and wells are infected. The 
temperature of the water in such streams and wells may be better suited 
to the lief of the typhoid-fever bacillus than is the temi)erature of 
northern waters. Moreover, owing to the greater duration of the 
summer season, the fly season is longer, and Uie period during which 
the diet of the people consists largely of uncooRed articles is corre- 
si>ondingly extended. The chances 'of infection are therefore cor- 
respond inglv increased in so far as relates to infection through foods. 
Still it would be but poor comfort to know that because Washington 
is a southern city it must continue forever to pay its death toll to the * 

typhoid-fever Juggernaut; the problem must not be solved in that » 

way. But the problem is not ^et solved, nor is it likely ever to be ^ 

solved until the investigation is taken up along broader lines than *|^ 

any Uiat have vet boon adopted ; that is, until the investigation into '*! 

the causes of the undue prevalence of typhoid fever in this District ' 

is made to include an investigation into the causes of the prevalence 
of typhoid fever elsewhere, so that by a process of comparison and 
exclusion the cause for the excessive typhoid fever rates in the District t 

of (Columbia can be ascertained." 

raeTKiiTioif or TrraoD 






Tlie writer, in his report on typhoid fever in 1895, referred in his 
concluding recommendation to thorough disinfection of the excreta 
from all typhoid-fever patients, and greater care on the part of those ^ 

connected with the sick. We have known for over twenty-five years »• 

that the typhoid germs are conveyed chiefly through the feces and ' 

urine of infected i)ersons, that they are capable of reproduction ' 

within and without the body, unless killed by certain physical or J 

chemical agents. We have already mentionea that even tne addi- ' 

tion of four or five times the volume of boiling water to feces or ^ % 

urine will effectually destroy the vitality of the germs. If chemical • r' 

agents are used the method must be thorough and exact The at- 
tendant must prepare and use germicidal solutions of standard 
8tren|[th, and unless this is done the whole process is a snare and 
delusion. So, for example, all vessels containing stools should be 
filled with a double volume of a soluUon of chloride of lime (6 
ounces to the firallon), or a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid. 6 
ounces to 1 gallon of boiling water, or a corrosive sublimate soiu- 
tioin CO grains of corrosive sublimate, 2 teaspoonfuls of table salt 
to 1 gallon of water, or any of the standard disinfectants; and kept 
in a covered vessel for at least one hour before emptying. Disin- 
fection must also extend to the patient's soiled body, clothing, and 
bedding, and to the hands of the nurse.^ If this is not done there 
is dan^r from so-called contact infection. Infected fingers may 
contaminate the food, while a fly alighting upon a soiled part may 
carry the germs on its feet to the food and drink of the other inmates 
or even to some neighboring houses. Prompt and efficient disinfec- 
tion will destroy the principal sources of infection, and if carried 
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out uniyersallyi would go far toward removing typhoid fever from 
the face of the globe. That this is possible is shown by the fact 
that the typhoid rate in Berlin has been reduced from 142 per 
100,000 of population in 1872 to 6 in 1906. 

The causes of typhoid fever in this city are perhaps more complex 
and varied than elsewhere; no one factor can alone be held responsible 
for its undue prevalence, and in the prevention of the disease due 
attention must be paid to the removal of all the causes likely to influ- 
ence its spread. 

Among the sanitary measures which should be invoked are the 
following: The expenditure of $100,000 asked for by Major Cosby 
for the perfection of the quality of the filtered water. While the 
installation of the filtration plant has resulted in an improved water 
supply, it is found that during periods of great turbidity, esnecially 
dunng the months of December and January, the number of oacteria 
remaining in tlie effluent exceeds permissible limits. It has also 
been shown that the efficiency of the filters^ as regards removal of 
bacteria, can not be increased without previous chemical treatment 
of the water at sudi periods. In view of the fact that the degree 
r!*^i 2 of danfi;er varies with the number of bacteria left in the water, no 

effort should be spared to eliminate these high counts by the methods 
proposed by the en£;ineer in charge. 

Tne prevention of river pollution involves problems which should 
be solvra in the interest of this and otlier communities using a public 
water supply from interstate rivers, under which circumstances the 
inhabitants of one Commonwealth are powerless to protect themselves 
against the misdeeds of their neighborsL 

The abandonment of public and private wells and box privies, 
wherever found, the removal of slums, insistence upon clean homes, 
back yards, basements, cellars, alleys, streets, and vacant lots, and 
more stringent laws for the production and sale of milk and cream, 
together wiUi the reclamation of the Anacostia Flats can not fail to 
diminish some of the contributory factors in the prevalence of the 
disease. 

Many of these measures have been urged by the commissioners and 
the health officer for years, and it is the duty of every eood citizen 
to stren^en their hands in their well-directed efforts. In addition 
to all this, there is special need for more visiting nurses and social 
workers to instruct our neglected neighbors in higher standards of 
living, and finally, more attention should be paid in our schools to 
hygienic and sociological questions, so that the average child may 
learn the essentials for the preservation and promotion of health. 

DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY. 

While diarrhea is a s^jptom of very many diseases, there is reason 
for believing that certain lorms, occurring in infants as well as adults, 
toward the middle or dose of a hot^ dry summer, are caused by the 
consumption of tainted food, milk, impure water, etc., superinduced 
by putrofactive bacteria, and that the serious forms of summer com- 
plaints are due to specinc germs. 

From what we know of the nature and cause of dysentery we are 
led to consider it an infectious disease, which is spread very much like 
typhoid fever. The tropical form of dysentery is caused by an 
ameboid organism, while the type most prevalent in this country is 
due to a baollua 
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In our present state of knowledge we may conclude that the virus 
of dysentery, whether of the bacilfary or amebic type, proceeds from 
the intestinal discharges of a previous case, and the most usual mode 
of transmission of the germs is through tne water supply* This is 
the opinion of Vircliow, based upon personal experience in Egyptj 
and Uffelmann has frequently oDserved that persons using boilca 
water during a dysonte^ epidemic remained exempt, and that the 
simple dosing of a suspicious well often checked the spread of the 
disease. It is also perfectly conceivable that the germs may be spread 
through soils strongly polluted and infected with excrementitious 
matter, and with particles of dust gain access to milk; fruit, fresh 
vegetables, etc, which are eaten raw. The agency of flies in carrying 
the germs from infected sources to the ifood supply can not be 



Temperature also plays an important rdle in the development of 
the disease. At all events, statistics show that in temperate climates 
the disease assumes epidemic proportions in July, August, and Sep* » 

tember, and declines with the approach of cold weather ; it goes hand ' 

in hand, therefwe, with a maximum temperature of the air and soil. ,> 

It is also a clinical fact that badly^ nourished individfuals, and those ** 

suffering from indigestion or intertinal catarrhs, are espedidly liable 
to be attacked. 

Prophylaxis: In the attempt to prevent epidemic extensions of 
these diseases the water supply should be looked after, and every 
source of contamination of welts, springs, and public reservoirs must 
be avoided, and suspicious supplies clo^o. 

The public should be enlightened as to the nature of these diseases, 
and especially of the necessity for prompt disinfection of stools. It 
should also l>o informed that indigestion, the result of indiscretion in 
«itinff and drinking, and chilling of the body increase the auscep* 
tibility ; that it is desirable during the prevalence of these diseases to "^ 

use only boiled water and milk, and to avoid the consumption of »* 

raw vegetables and fruity unless they have been thoroug^y wadied 2 



with water previously boiled. 

Chaptek IV. 

INFANTILB MORTALITT. 

According to Oesterlein's statistics it is safe to assert that the 
average death rate during the first year of life is 188 out of 1,000 
infants born. 

According to the census of 1900 the infantile mortality per 1,000 
births in the so-called registration States was as follows : 

District of Oolambla . 274. 6 

Rhode Island — . > • 107. 9 

MasBBchQsetts 177. 8 

New nampshlre 172.6 

Kew Jersey— 107. 4 

New lork IW). S 

Ooooectlciit infl.8 

Maine 144.1 

Vermont 122. 1 

|[^fi»i>^^ -_„...•..—«._ .. .... ,,, „_, ,. i2t» i 
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It will be seen that the rate of Vermont and Michigan is less than 
one half that of the District of Columbia^ 

The rates in foreign countries likewise vary considerably^. In 
France ^e average rate from 1874 to 1893 was 167 ; in 1903 it had 
fallen to 137, practically the same as that of New Jersey. 

According to Harrington* our highest rate about equals Russia, 
and it is not much greater than that of Austria. Rhode Island makes 
a better showing than Germany and Italy. The German rates for the 
five years 1901-1905 were 216, 184. 202, 204, 204. The Italian rates 
are 170. Maine stands with Enjgland and Wales, and better than 
Belgium and the Netherlands. The rates for England and Wales 
are 150 ; Belgium, 156 ; the Netherlands. 147. The rate of Vermont 
is lower than Scotland (126), Denmark (127), Finland (134), or 
Switzerland (144). Micnigan is also lower than Scotland (126). 
The following countries have lower rates: New South Wales, 108; 
Victoria, 105 ; Ireland, 105 ; South Australia, 102 ; Queensland, 101 ; 
Sweden, 98; Norway, 90: New Zealand, 79. 

These are mean rates tor rural and urban districts. In towns and 
cities the mortftlity is always higher, amounting to 33.6 per cent, as 
compared with the rural mortality of 27.8 per cent. 

The District of Columbia in 1900 had the unenviable reputation o{ 
leading the list of the registration States in infant mortality, but 
the rate of Washington as a city compares favorably with other 
cities. 

The census of 1900 gives a list of 106 cities and towns with infantile 
death rates in excess of 175. In 9 cases the rate exceeded 300 ; in 38 
it was between 200 and 280. and in 49 it was between 175 and 200. 

The following is a partial list of these cities : 



Caiarleston, 8. O 419. 6 

Savaniiali, Qa 887.5 

Mobile, Ala 844. 6 

Key West, Pla 811.8 

Blddeford, Me 811.6 

Atlanta, Qa 806.0 

Fan Riyer, Mass 804.7 

Lynchburg, Va 801.7 

Richmond, Va 800.7 

Laconia, N. H 294. 6 

Shreveport, La 203.6 

Jacksonville, Fla 287.8 



Norfolk, Va 284. 6 

Lowell, Mass 276.5 

Washington, D. C 274. 5 

Baltimore, Md 285. 1 

New Orleans, La 220.2 

Detroit, Mich. 201.2 

Philadelphia, Pa 201.9 

Newport, Ky , 189.8 

Indianapolis, Ind 178.6 

Kansas City, Mo 168.8 

Springfield, 111 167.4 

New York, N. Y 189.4 



•Harrington, Infantile Mortality, "Am. Jour. Med. Sc.," December, 1906. 
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The following is t list of 84 German cities with ezoesBiTo infantile 
death rates: 




46. » 



In 1904, in the 828 (Jerman cities and towns baring populations ex- 
ceeding 16,000 the rate was 202. In the twelve months ended June 
80, 1D06, in 82 Qernian cities with a population of over 100,000, 
the rate was 198. (Harrington.) 

From the foregoing figures it appears that in man; cities, out of 
enij 1,000 children ^m alive, over one-third perish before tne com- 
nietion of the first year; but fortunttely for the perpetuation of the 
numan race the avprage infant mortality all over the world is only 
about one-sixth of those bom. 

Of the twelve months during the first year of life the first month 
furnishes the highest mortality. Of the 1,238 infantile deaths re- 
ported in thin city in IDOC, 222 were due to premature birth; 40 to 
congenital debility; 28 to malformations, and 9 to difficult labor. 
The first month is followed by the second, third, and fourth months, 
probably also because of diminished vital resistance. The tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth months are also dangerous- months, as this is 
at the usual period of waaning with its attending danger from digest- 
ive diseases incident to artificial feeding. We have already referred 
to diarrheal diseases as the principal cause of infantile mortality. 
Afnortality of 40 per cent from diarrheal diseases and 2.6 per 1,000 
from tubercular diwoses of the sbdominal lympathics and glands 
can not fail to claim our attention, and certainly points, with more 
than mere suspicion, to the fact that the morbific agvnt in these cases 
is introduced into the body with the food, especially unwholesome 
and infectious cow's milk. Nor is it improbable that the 21 per cent 
who die from affections of the respiratory organs are largely the 
victims of ignorance as renrds temperature and clothing and other 
environments of the child. The mfant mortalitv is everywhere 
influenced by extremes of heat and cold, but the not oumtha, like 
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July, Augusti and September, are the most danfierous on account of 
the disastrous attaclra of diarrheal diseases. The fatal influence 
of heat is graphically shown in the accompanying chart (See 
next page.) The deaths from diarrheal diseases ranged according to 
months, from 5 in January to 108 in July and 58 m August, after 
which there is a rapid decline. The same abrui)t changes are noted 
in the large statistical material of German cities in 1905, dealing 
with 128,^5 deaths under one year, the deaths from diarrheal 
diseases ranging from 1.192 in January to 15,863 in August 

Hiffh infantue mortality rates have always been considered the 
opprobrium of the healing art Dickson asked over fifty years ago, 
**How shall we prevent the early extinction of half the newborn 
children of ment '' While powerless to solve all the mysteries con- 
nected with this subject, an attempt will be made to answer the prac^ 
tical question. Can thev be reauoedt Space will not permit to 
enter into detail of infant hygiene, but we must at least point out the 
fact that tiie mortality can be greatly reduced by improving the 
original stock, i. e., the physique and habits of the parents, and plac- 
ing them, as well as their offspring, under more suitable environ- 
ments, especially with roference to fresh air, sunlight, exercise, 
suitable clothing, and habitations, and last but not least, proper food. 
The influence of favorable hygienic conditions was oWnonstrated 
^ -. r. by CSasper's statistics, publi^ed as early as 1825, showing that the 

^~ * . infant mortality rate among royal children was only 67. as compared 

CT^ \ with 845 per 1,000 among the infants of the poor. Of 170 deaths 

^'*« J from infantile diarrhea, investigated by Helle in Graz in 1903 and 

1904, not one belonged to a rich family, and but 9 to the well-to-do 
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iL -^ ^ class, while* 161 belonged to the poor and the very poor. Clay cal- 

li'X^ ' * culates that of every 100 children bom in England, 90 will be alive 

f^' ] at the end of the first year of those bom in aristocratic families, 79 

(M^t . : in the mercantile class, and 68 among the laboring classes. The rela- 

' f tion of infantile mortality to the occupation of the women has 

t already been discussed in a previous report 

i Dr. Georgje Reid, at the r^ational Conferonce on Infantile Mor- 

— ^,, i' tality, held m London in June, 1906, contrasted the infantile mor- 

^?. t tality in two districts, identical in health conditions, but with the 

-^\ I important difference that in one women are largelv employed in 

inoustrial pursuits, and in the other there is practically no employ- 
ment for tnem, with the result that the infantile mortality varied 
from 149 to 198 per 1,000. 

The infantile mortality returns in the United States also indi- 
cate that we aro dealing with a class mortality, whidi is higliest in 
communities whero women aro employed in mills and other gainful 
occupations, and in consequence the children fall victims to igno- 
rance and neglect Contrast, for example, the census rates for 1900 
of Fall River, Mass. (804.7) ; Lowell, Mass. (275.6) ; Nashua, N. H. 
(261.2) ; Lawronce, Masa (246.5) ; Manchester, M. H. (288.4), all 
typical mill towns, with the rate at Cambridge, Mass., which was 
186.6. The seasonal and climatic influences aro of course the same 
and, presumably, also, the ^[eneral quality of the milk supply, hence 
we must look largely to sbciologicar factors for an explanation, such 
as has been offerra oa pages 78-80,* and may be summed up in igno- 

• Kober'B Industrial Hygiene. 
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nince and poverty. The same explanation applies to the exc^^ve 
rates among colored infants ih many of our States and in our own 
city. Durinff the year 1906 the number of children under two years 
of a^ who died in Washington from diarrheal diseases and inflam- 
mation of the bowels was 818, 146 white and 172 colored. The cor- 
responding death rate per 100,000, calculated on the basis of the 
entire population, was for the white population 63.1 and for the 
colored iK>pulation 181. If any further ar^^ument is necessary to 
sliow the influence of sociological factors, it will be found in the fact 
that 1,792 of the 2,711 infantile deaths investigated by Neuman in 
Berlin in 1908 occurred in 1 -room dwellings, 7M in 2-roomi and 165 
in 8-room and larger dwellings. 

The difference in the mortality of legitimate and illegitimate chil- 
dren is very great and varies, according to Uffelmann, as follows : 





liTcUlniate 
chlldm. 


Ilteitlllmfttt 
ehlldrai. 


France • 


Dtremt. 
16.0 
t2.9 
110 
14.0 


W.0 


Attttrla..,:- • 


16.1 


Sweden 


M.t 


SnylAod 


16.0 







decreased in a number of American cities since the enactment of pure- 
milk laws, notably in Buffalo, Rochester, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington. The report of the health officer of the District ox Co- 
lumbia for 1906, page 11, says: 

• 

Hlgb as Is the Infantile mortality rate even now frooi diarrhcm and Inflaiii- 
matlon of the bowela, It Is far below the figures that fbrmerlj prevailed. Dur- 
ing the flTe-year period 1880-1884 the death rate frooi diarrhea and Inflam- 
mation of the bowela among children under 2 yeara of age was 162 per 100,000 
per annum. During the fl?e-year period 1885-1889 the arerage annual rate 
waa 168. During the next period, 1880-1894| the death rate rose to 176, but 
In the year 1805 a diminution began. During the period 1895-1899 the death 
mte from the diseases named was only 185; In the period 1900-1901 It waa only 
109; In 1905 It waa 104, and In 1906 It waa only 97. 

Tlie only explanation for the ftill In the death rate twm Infantile diarrhea 
that I have been able to discover la the enactment, on March 2. 1895, of the law 
regulating the aale of milk In the District of Oolnmbla and the establlahBMnt 
of daily and dalry-fkrm Inspection onder the proTlaloiis of that law. • • • 

• Jonmnl of Hygiene, April, 1906. 

^Journal of State Medicine, September, 1904. 






But the most frightful mortality rates are everywhere furnished 
by the hand or bottle fed children. 

Doctor Newsholme,* the medical officer for Brighton, England, 
states that breast-fed infants contribute but one-tenth of the aeaths 
from infantile diarrhea. W. J. Tjrson ^ asserts that three-fourths of 
the 160,000 infantile deaths in Great Britain were those of bottle-fed 
diildren. Indeed, we have evidence that of the 64,027 infantile deaths 
whidi have been investigated at home and abroad with reference to ^ 

feeding, 86.6 per cent hM been artificially fed, all of which points to 
the fad; that tlie Quality of the food, chiefly oow^s milk, in nand-fed f 

children, plays tlie most important role. This aasumtion finds, ^ 

moreover, support b]r the fact tliat the infantile death rate and diar- ' 

rheal diseases in duldren under five years of age have materially ^ 

«lA/»rAaoA#l in a. ntimliAf* nf AtnAritf«ttn nif.iAa fiitina fliA Anatf^itfiAnf nf rtnwA. ^ 
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KATBRNAL KUBSIKG. 

The mortality statistics in hand-fed children are the most eloquent 
arguments which can be offered in favor of breast feeding. 

Kecent statistics collected by Von Bunge in different narts of 
Europe indicate that probably 76 per cent of the women could nurse 
their children. Budin asserts that 448 out of 557 women who at- 
tended one of the Paris clinics were able to nurse their children. 
Madame Dlu^i, in an able thesis^ maintains that of every 100 healthy 
women, when the necessary conditions of alimentation and repose are 
present, 99 are actually able to nurse their offspring. The importance 
of maternal nursing is emphasized in different parts of Europe by 
popular education, and by the enactment of laws requiring, in indus- 
trial establishments where 50 or more women are employed, special 
rooms for maternal nursinjg. On the other hand, statistics collected 
( by Hegar in large obstetrical institutions in Germany indicate that 

only about 60 per cent of women are capable of nursing their offspring 
for merely a few weeks^ and the question naturally arises: Wliat are 
the causes of this inability to discharge their sacred maternal duties! 
Among them may be mentioned physicial inability as a result of in- 
sufficient or improper food, hard work, care, hereditary debility and 
',. disease, tuberculosis, alcoholism of the woman's own father^ modified 

syphilis, or nervous diseases in the family. Von Bunge believes that 
^ < apart from actual disease in the mother, alcoholism is one of the chiei 

f causes, as the daughters of the third generation of alcoholics are 

usually unable to nurse their offspring. The effects of hard work 
and gainful occupations have been pointed out,' but there is absolutely 
r no excuse for motheis who, although physically able-bodied, are dis* 

L, inclined to nurse their children,^ chiefly as a matter of ease, comfort, 

; and social pleasures, and who, insteaa of employing a healthy wet- 

nurse, prefer artificial feeding, and often resort to patent baby foods. 
' Dr. Henry D. Fry,* professor of obstetrics, Georgetown University, 

[ ; in his excellent mononaph on maternity, states that such foods are 

\ ' more often the cause of scurvy than other nourishment On page 149 

}r'\ he says: 



t 



'•n. 



t 



Pictures of fat babies smUe at us from the pages of newspapers and maga* 



» : Bines, and the adyertisements say they were raised on this or that food product. 

i Unfortunately, nuiny babies have been raised to " worlds unknown," but we do 

not see their pictures. The evidence of this must be sought in graveyards, where 
tombstones bear silent witness to the high rate of mortality in early life. 

These* remarks are equally applicable to the pernicious use of 
" soothing " and "teething " sirups, " babies' friend," etc. 
ProfcMSSor Jacobi ' offers some excellent advice when he says : 

Infants are the future ^itlcens of the Republic. Let the Republic see that 
no harm accrue from the incompetence or unwillingness to nurse. • • • 
From a physical, moral, and socio-political point of view, there is only one 
calamity still graver, that is to refuse to have children at all. • • • The 
human society of the future will have to see to it that no poverty, no cruel 
labor laws, no accid^t, no luxurious indolence must interfere with the nursing 
of infsntSt 

* Kober's Industrial Hygiene, p. 78. 

» Fry, Henry D.. " Maternity," 1007. 

•The History of Pediatrics, etc, " Jour. Am. Med. Asso.," November 5^ 1901 
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« 

We are baildlnc hospitals for tbe sick of all classes ; asylums for the Insane, 
neuropathies, and drunkards; nurseries and schools for epileptics, cretin% 
and Idiots; refuges for the dying consumptlTes, and sanatoria for Incipient 
tuberculosis. We are bent upon curing and upon preventing. Do we not 
begin at the wrong end? We allow consumptl?es and epileptics to marry and 
to proimgnte their own curse. We have no punishment for the syphilitic and 
gonorrlicic who ruins a woman's life and Impairs the human race. Man, 
lioweTcr, should 9ce that his kind must not suffer. One-half of us should not 
be dofftlned to watch and unrse and support the other half. Human society 
and the state have to protect themselres by looking out for a healthy, uncon- 
taminated progeny. Laws are required to accomplish this. • • • 

As a matter of fact, Indiana, Wisconsin. Michigani and Connecti- 
cut have laws prohibiting the marriage oi epileptics. Indiana also 
prohibits mnrringcs of persons sitfTering from transmissible diseases, 
and^ by an act ot lOOT, *^ confirmed criminals^ imt>eciles, idiots, ana 
rapists, prociTAtion by whom is deemed inadvisable by experts, shall 
be unsexed by surgical operation.'' 

Until there is greater perfection in the physical, moral, and eco- 
noinicnl conditions of the human race^ there will always be a large I 

percentage of infants deprived of their natural food. In order to / 

appreciate the dangers oi artificial feeding it may be well to point ^ 

out briefly some of "^ 



THE ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHAIUGTBRISTIOS OF INFANTS. 










Tlie average weight of a healthy newborn male child is 8,500 
grams, and of a female 8,000 grams; at the expiration of the nrst 
month the child should weiffh about one-third more than at birth; 
during the middle of the nfth month it sliould have doubled its 
weight, and at the completion of the first year it should weigh three 
times its original weight. 

At the end of the second year the normal child should weight about ^ 

12,000 grams, or a little over 26 pounds. Any decided variation 
should cause tlie mother to seek proper advice. It should also be re- 
membered that the anatomical elements of the digestive tract of in- j 
f ants^ are very delicate and vulnemble and especially susceptible to ^ 
injurious influences, such as cold or improper food, aUno^heric ' 
temperature, etc. Tne saliva, up to the tenth month, is scant and^ in- ^ , 
capable to any considerable extent of converting starchy food into .^ 
sugar, a property only fully developed about the expiration of the 
ninth month. 

The muscular coats of the stomach are delicate, and vomiUng is 
easily provoked ; the gastric glands secrete a juice which is less acid 
than in after years, and the contents are jpassea from the stomach into 
the upper intestinal canal at intervals oi one and three-fourths hours. 
The pancreatic juices for the first few months in^ life are scant, and up 
to the fourth or sixth week incapable of converting starch into susar, 
but fullv prepared to digest \h^ oroteids and fats of the milk. The 
stools or a normal infant scarcely exceed two or three during the 
twenty-four hours; they are of a semiunctuous consistency and orange 
or epg-yellow in color. 

There can be no question that the natural food is breast milk from 
a h»althy^ mother — ^no other food insures to the same extent the 
physiological development of the child. A normal infant requires a 
daily supply of milk to the amount of about one-seventh of its weight 
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The average composition of human milk, after the regularity of 
lactation has been established, is about as follows: Water, 87.30 per 
cent; proteids, 1.5 per cent; rats, 4 per cent; su^r, 7 per cent; and 
mineral salts, 0.2 per cent. The composition or tne milk is by no 
means constant, and is influenced by a number of factors, such as the 
age of the mother, food, habits, emotions, race, physical peculiarities, 
ete. The digestibility of human milk is nearly perfect, as 97 per cent 
is eenerally utilized; all of the constituents are absolutely essential 
to health and a proper growth of the body. 



GARB OF THE BREASTS. 
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The mother should take special care of the niDp>Ies and breasts and 
can prevent much physical suffering, from local inflammatory affec- 
tions, by wasliing tne parts after each nursing with plain water and 
careful drying. 

It is very doubtful whether the practice of washing tlie nipples 
during the last three months of pregnancy with alcohol and astringent 
lotions is productive of good; indeed. Professor Fry' believes Qiey 
are harmful by drying up the secretions of the sebaceous glands and 
making them more liable to crack, and he recommends mstead the 
application of cocoa butter, lanolin, albolene, vaseline, or castor oil. 

Much can be done at the outset in preventing sunken or depressed 
nipples by avoidance of tight clothing, but when they do occur they 
filiould be treated by the attending physician. 

FREQUENCY OF NURSINQ. 

There is nothing to justify the frequent practice of administering 
to newborn infants different teas and sweetened water during the 
first few dajTS after birth. Plain boiled water, at a temperature of 
99, mav be given ; but above all we should endeavor to establish regu- 
lar habits at the outset and avoid overfeeding. Professor Heubner 
believes that the number of feedings heretofore advocated is too 
great, and a less number is productive of better results. In this he 
18 supported by other competent observers, and Doctor Scherescliew- 
sk^,* in his excellent article on ^' Infant Feeding," gives the following 
schedule, which seems to fulfill the best practice in this direction : 



Afa. 



Flntday 

860onddA7........ 

Tblrd to twen^-^taUi day — , 

Pooith to thirteenth week 

Third to fifth month 

Fifth to twelfth month 



Nuistnga 


[ntemtl 


In 24 


daring 


hours. 


day. 




6 




4 




2t 




S 




S 




4 



Night. 



1 
1 
1 
1 





The infant during the first four or five days after birth usually 
loses about 8 per cent of its weight. It should then regain lost 
weight and continue to gain at the rate of 120 to 150 gniuis (4 or 5 

• Fry, Hebry D.. •* Maternity/' ISOT. 

^Bulletin 41, Public Health and Marlne-Hoepital Senrice, 1003. 
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ounces) every week during the first three months, and from the third 
to the sixth month it should gain about 100 to 120 grams or from 
8| to 6 ounces each week. 

By weighing the baby regularly we can judge with precision of its 
general progress. Professor Fry • says : 

A baby tbnt is at a standstlH or loalos weight is not gettlns enough food. 
Crjlng rnider them circumstances means more food or a better quaHty of the 
food. In order to dlflfcreutlale between the cries of hunger, coUc, or earache^ he 
liolnts out tliat a hungry baby cries after It has been nursed and cries before 
the next feeding. He suggests placing the finger In Its mouth, when it 
will atop crying and auck It for a moment and then cry again at its disappoint- 
ment Nursing tMibles may be starring In spite of an abundant aecretion of 
bresat milk. The fluid may be abundant In quantity but poor in quality. The 
untrltive value of breast milk can be aacertalned by a simple method. Draw 
off aome and let It atnnd In a test tube over night If normal a good layer of 
cream will form on top — from 8 to 4 per cent If poor the color la pale blue at 
flrat, the next morning watery, and the cream will be only 1 per cent or a lltUe 
more. Very bad milk will show less than 1 per cent of cream. Again, a 
starring baby la not nourlahed properly. To find this out examine the akin 
oTer the tibia (shank). If the tMiby is not getting enough nourishment the 
akin can be pinched up with the fingers ; if properly nourished the skin Is firmly 
attached to the underlying tlasue and the graap of the fingers slips OTsr It 
This point is demonstrated by examining the akin on the tMick of anyone's 
hand. Extend the fingers ond the skin is enally picked up, like that orer the 
tibia of a starving bnby. Close the fist and the akin Is tight, as one will find 
It OTcr the shank of a properly nourished baby. 

WEANING OF INFANTS. 

It is believed that a normal woman who enjoys a good appetite and 
a sunply of good wholesome food, obeyinj^ the ordinary rules of 
healui, will have no difficulty in discharging her maternal duties. 
Nature probably intended that the infant sliould subsist upon breast 
milk until tlie eruption of the first molars, and many mothers actually 
nurse their ofTspring until the twelfth or fifteenth month. 

If we cnii nupoint our own time, the weaning sliould be gradual and 
not considered oe fore tlie tenth or twelfth month, esneciaTly not dur- 
ing the hot months, provided the health of the motlier is good and 
the diild is doing well. It would be very unwise to wean a sick 
child unless the sickness is caused b^ the mother's milk. 

An inadequate supply of breast milk can be made up by mixed feed- 
ing, and surely even a half supply of normal mother's milk for sick 
children is better tlian a full supply of prepared milk. 

ooNomoNS wnicH mat oompel rbooursb id AinnoiAL fbedino. 

Unfortunately, there are a number of reasons which may render the 
employment of a wet nurse or recourse to artificial feeding imperative 
at any period of lactation : 

1. A motherless child, or when the mother is suffering from an 
infectious or oonmiunicable disease, such as typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
tic A tuberculous mother would not only aggravate her disease but 
also mpoFe the child to infection. 

2. Ohildbed fever and other severe complications of the parturient 
state, such as lioinnrrhages, convulsions, inflammation of the kidneys; 

• Maternity. 
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also in anemic and in cachectic and serious nervous conditions, such 
as chorea and epilepsy. 

3. Inflammatory conditions of the nipples and breast, because of 
the admixture of dus and disease germs. 

4. When no milk is secreted, and deformities and anomalies of the 
nipple and breast exist which can not be corrected. 

6. Betum of menstrual period or early pregnancy, if resulting in 
difi^estive derangements or malnutrition in the child. 

If under such circumstances the emplo^ent of a wet nurse is im- 
practicable, artificial feeding must be considered and the question con- 
fronts us, What is the best possible substitute for human milk, the 
requirements of which are: 

1. That it must offer the same character and amount of nutritive 
elements and in the same proportion as human milk. 

2. The nutritive elements must be present in the same digestible 
form and of the same consistency, and should be introduce into the 
stomach at a temperature not less than 98° F. by means of slow suction 
at pi'oper interval& 

8. Tnia substitute must not contain any morbific or infective agent, 
whether orifidnally present or introduced during the preparation or 
keeping of tiie same. 

A moment's reflection upon the ph^ology of infantile digestion 
will at once suggest the propriety of rejecting all starchj foods uefore 
the expiration of the tenth month, except in very limited quantities 
and previously converted into maltose by boiling, as in barley water. 
Since milk is the natural food of all mammalia few will be disposed 
to doubt that some modification of cow's milk offers the best possible 
substitute. 

COMPARISON OF GOW'S MILK AND HUMAN MILK. 

The difference in the composition is shown in the following table: 



wi 

Protelds. 
Sugar... 
Baits .... 
Water... 



OyorlM per kUo 



•f 



Woman*! 
milk. 



iVr eoit 

4.00 

1.60 

7.00 

.20 

87.80 



100.00 



710.80 



Oow'a 
milk. 



JVr ctutm 

8.00 

4.80 

4.80 

.80 

87.28 



100.00 



700.00 



Human milk contains, therefore, less proteids and salts and more 
fat and su^r. There appears to be also a difference in the quality 
of the casein of the two secretions. 

The addition of dilute acid in a test tube to cow's milk precipitates 
the casein in hard coagula or lumps, while in human milk it separates 
into a fine powder giving the appearance of light flocculent curds, 
which readily dissolve in an excess of acid. Since the coagulum in 
the same quantity of human milk is but one-fifth as large as that of 
cow's milkj this difference, which is solely one of compactness and 
solubility, is believed to influence the digestibility of the two secre- 
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tions. This statement has been questioned, however, by Heubner. 
whose Muclies indicate that when the test-tube experiments are carried 
on to imitate tlie movements of the stomach the resulting curd is quite 
as fine as the curd of human milk. He also verified his conclusions 
by withdrawing cow's milk shortly after ingestion by infants with a 
stomach tube. Admitting that Iicubncr is correct in assuming that 
cow s milk contains the same constituents, but in different proportions, 
which can be corrected by modifying it, there still remain differences 
which are important, esnccially the fact that human milk is always 
fresh and, from a healtny mother, rarely contains micro-organisms, 
while cow's milk is never free from bacteria, and may, moreover, be 
the vehicle of infectious germs and other morbific agents; 

BVIDRNCB THAT OOW'S MILK MAT BR A OAUSR OP DISBASR. 

1. Tt has been shown that certain diseases in the oow are commn- 
nirnble to man through Uie medium of the milk. This is especially 
true of tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax, and cowpox. 
The writer, in 1903. published 80 cases of milk-borne toberculosis, 
and Doi^tor Salmon nas sliown, from the vital statistics of Massachu* 
setts and Michigan, that while there has l)eon a marked reduction in 
the mortality ofphthisis at all other ages, there has been a tremendous 
increase in the class under 5 years of ago. There is also evidence to 
show that diseases like gar^t, inflammation of the udder and teats, 
digestive derangements, and septic fevci-s in the oow will render the 
muk morbific to man. 

2. It has been shown that cows which have been fed on poisonous 
foraire plants, or have been treated with strong medicaments for any 
or all causes^ are disqualified from producing a pure or sound milk. 

8. The writer has collected and taubulatcuthe history of 195 epi- 
demics of typhoid fever, 99 of scarlet fever, and 86 of diphtheria, all 
traceable to the milk supply. In a recent investigation into the 
causes of typhoid fever in Washington, the bureau of public health 
definitely traced 85 out of 800 (about 10 per cent) to infected milk. 

Last but not least the writer desires to emphasize two important 
milk faults which may be considered sources of constant danger in 
infant feeding, and perhaps the most important factors in swelling 
the mortalitv rates of our helpless bnl)es, viz, milk sediments (dirty 
milk) and their effects on premature acidity. 

KI1.K SEOIMENTS OR DIRTT MILK* 

Every consumer of milk has doubtless observed the presence of 
more or less foreign matter at the bottom of the bottle in which it is 
kept ; indeed, it is a matter of such common occurrence that it hardly 
excites our attention, and manv are disposed to look upon it as a mat* 
ter of course. Professor Soxhiet, of Munich, was pernaps the fir^ to 
point out that these deposits are largely made up of excrementitious 
matt4«r from the cow, which, adhering to the udder of the animal| 
gained access to the bucket durin|r the act of milking. If these sedi« 
ments are subjected to microsconicnl examination we will find tliat 
they are composed of epithelial aobris, hairs of the cow, organic and 
inorganic dust particles, excrementitious matter, vegetable fiberS| 

& Doc. 644, 00-2 14 
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bacteria, fungi, and spores of eve^ description ; fully 90 per cent of 
the germs are fecal bacilli — aU of which is not only disgusting but 
extremely suggestive of danger. The number of micro-organisms is 
largely increased, and we know that under a suitable temperature bao* 
terial dev^opment and consequent decomposition are materially has- 
tened in sucn a medium. 

The greatest danger from milk of this class is the possible presence 
of ptomains or toxins produced by certain saprophytic fi;erms acting 
on the albuminoids of the milk, t^rofessor Vaugnan, oi Ann Arbor, 
Mich.| in 1885, isolated a poison called tyrotoxicon. which is one of 
the causes of the toxic symptoms in some cases oi milk poisoning, 
cheese and ice-cream poisoning. The presence of the very filth re- 
ferred to, a summer tcanperature, and tne pernicious habit of placing 
the milk before cooling in cans and bottles perhaps dirtv besides, con- 
stitute favorable environments for the development of tliis and analo- 
gous poisons. 
^ Germ development and acidity of the milk are influenced by tern- 

^ perature. Milk when it leaves the udder of the cow contains very 

% few germs; the majoritjr gain access during unclean handling, espe- 

^ cially when the milking is done in a dirty stable, or from excrenienti- 

ii tious matter adhering to the udder and teats of the animal. These 

^^- H germs multiply with astonishing rapidity whenever the temperature 

^>^. J of the milk is above 50^ F., and if disease gehns are present their 

proliferation aufimfients the chances of infection. A temperature of 
CT* B 58^ or 60^ F. wiu not subserve the interest of public healtii. So, for 

^*' ^ example, Petruschky has shown that at the room temperature a 

f««-^ « streptococcal content of 800 per cubic centimeter may increase in 

ji'--^*- * twenty- four hours to one of 10,000,000, but the same milk kept at 50^ 

[f Vf' 1| F. yields but 80,000, or but three one-thousandths as many. 

f-^' n Von Freudenreich ('^ Dairy Bacteriology,*' London, 1895) exposed 

{^'* ] a sample of milk containing 158,000 bacteria per cubic inch to a 

^ temperature of 59^ F.; one hour after it contained 589.760 bacteria 

!^.^ per cubic inch; two hours after, 616,250; four hours alter, 680,000; 

^r^ f seven hours after, 1,020,000; nine hours after 2,040,000; twenty-five 

S^ «4 hours after. 85,000,000. 

2^ *ti Bryoe, of Toronto, has made similar investigation& All of which 

«-^rt g indicates the extent of ^rm development which must go on in milk 

*^^ transported over long distances durine the summer months, when ^e 

^ mercury ranges from 85*^ to 95^ and the cans are allowed to stand in 

the sun without ice; and we can appreciate why even 100,000,000 of 
bacteria per cubic centimeter have been found in samples of Wash- 
ington milk, far exceeding the number usually found m the sewage 
of cities. Other cities are, however, similarly afflicted, and nothing 
short of dean, decent habits in handling the milk and keeping it at 
a temperature of 50^ F. will prevent the mischief. Dr. H. C. l^lant, 
of Leipzig, found, as a rule^ ttiat in warm weather the so-called frc^ 
milk aelivered in the mommg is unfit for youn^ children, and of 47 
infants whose milk supply was carefully investigated by him 18 de- 
veloped serious digestive and intestinal diseases, and 6 died. One of 
the chief reasons why there are less deaths from infantile diarrhea 
in the country than in towns and cities, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is that the milk used is comparatively fresh, contains fewer 
germs and less toxins. Without doubt dirty and sour milk, or milk 
which is on the point of turning, are the chief causes of aiarrh^ 
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diseases in bottle-fed children, and in the more acute cases we have 
the phenomena of cholera infantum, due most likely to a toxic char- 
acter of the milk. These views have steadily gained ground and 
have resulted in great sanitary reforms in our milk establishments, 
the fruits of which are already apparent in the decrease of deaths 
from infantile diarrhea in this city. (See page 187.) 

PRODUcmoN or pure biilk. 

Tlie Washington market milk compares favorably with the supply 
in other cities; there is no evidence to show that it is worse, but tnere 
is abundant evidence to indicate that stale, dirty, and infected mar- 
ket milk is everywhere responsible for a needless sacrifice of human 
life, and it is clearly the duty of the State to take what precautions 
it can to prevent sickness and distress. 

Those who are familiar with the surroundings of our milk farms 
and the habits of the average dairy employee need no ar^iments for 
the necessity for sanitary reforms, and the principles which oudit to 
be carried out should be embodied in elTective laws and acceptra and 
enforced in a practical sense. Honorable men will not object to regu- 
lations calculated to promote the purity of their prcNluct and the 
health of their customers, and as many of the most serious faults in 
the milk business arc the result of ignorance rather than of inten- 
tional neglect, the difficulties will be materially lessened by proper 
education and trade competition. 

Pure natural milk can only be secured at dairies with sanitary 
buildings, a pure water supply, healthy, well-fed, and well cared for 
cows, a well-e€[uipped ana well-kept milk room, provisions for 
thorough cleanliness, intelligent and conscientious people in charge, 
and dean methods tliroughout. 

CERPIFIED MILK.* 

It was in consequence of a just appreciation of these principles 
that the so-called ^'certified milk ** came into existence about ten 
years ago. Responsible bodies of citizens interested in an improved 
milk supply organized in different cities milk commissions. Such 
commissions usually select and secure the advice and assistance of 
four ex|>erts — a veterinarian, a physician, a bacteriologist, and a 
chemist — all more or less familiar with the conditions and possibili- 
ties on dairy farms. The commission sends to each dairyman who 
supplies millc to the citv a circular naming all the particular condi- 
tions which should be found on every farm where milk is produced 
for city use, and announcing that where any dairyman notifies the 
commission that he is fully conforming to the conditions specified, 
or endeavoring to do so, his dairy will be inspected, and« if it is found 
to comply in letter and spirit to all the requirements, his name will 
be pla(*ed upon an nnprovod list and he will receive official indorse- 
ment to the effect that his dairy farm and the herd tliereon have 

• Extract from a Report of the OommUtee on Sanltnrj RelatlooB to a coo- 
ference appointed by the Comnilivloners of the PIMrtrt of Coiiiroblii to consider 
mnd report upon the loon I milk supply. The writer was chmlnuaa of the aub* 
cominlttee which submitted the report. 
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been thoroughly examined and found to comply with the conditions 
recommendra by the commission. These conditions include a healthy 
herd, the use of pure feeds, appropriate stabling and care, pure 
water, and clean and prompt handling of the milk, which is of good 
composition and quality and so free from pathogenic and unneces- 
sary bacteria as reasonable safeguards can provide. The attendants 
are cleanly and free from communicable diseases, and all milk is 
promptly cooled, immediately after milking, to a temperature of 50^ 
F. Every intelligent dairy farmer insists upon cooling his milk as 
soon as the bucket is full. 

The inspections are made unannounced and at irregular intervals, 
so as to insure maintenance of the prescribed standard. Any neg- 
lected condition is immediately reported to the commission, whidi 
decides whether or not the cause is sufficient to withdraw ana cancel 
the last certificate issued. 

PASTEUBIZED MILK. 

m 

^ It must be apparent that it will require time and education to 

^ secure compliance with even reasonable safeguards, and it is equally 

^ M evident that the number of dairy farms now in a position to live up 

^ V ^ CO sanitary requirements will supply but a small percentage of the 

Vil* ^ population, altnough it is hoped that such dairy farms will be stimu- 

^^« \ latod into existence by trade competition and the refusal of the public 

^ ^^ 9 to buy dirtv milk at anv price. Until this is accomplished, the com- 

^ .' ?| mittee, in tne interest oi public health, strongly advocates clarification 

^*^ ' ^ and pasteurization of all milk. This, to be sure, will not make bad 

f JT^', * milk good, but it will at least destroy its power to transmit disease 

f^^ \ ^ germs. 

^-3« y PASTEUEIZINO PLANTS OB HILK DEFOIB. 

Your committee also believes that this object can be most efficiently 

^nd economically secured by the establishment of a pasteurizing plant 

^ provided by the District government or, preferably^ by private enter- 

^ S prise, which plant should be under the supervision of the health 

i^j H department. 

n..i 2 There is every argument from a commercial and sanitary stand- 

*^ * point in favor of a central plant, erected within reasonable distance 

from the Union Depot, where all the milk for the city should be re- 
ceived and preparea for distribution. Such a step would result in 
the creation of suitable conditions for the proper handling and stor- 
age of milk, sterilization of milk cans and utensils, and the efforts of 
the local milk dealers to provide decent facilities for their 150 or 
more dairies scattered over the city, all more or less liable to infection, 
could be concentrated in one plant with a decided saving of expense. 
Milk should never b^ sold bv grocery stores or milk shops unless it 
has been delivered to such establishment in original sealed bottles, and 
then only when there is provision for maintaining the milk at a tem- 
perature of 60^ F. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF PASTEUBIZED MILK. 

Your committee is aware that there is a difference of opinion among 

^ medical men as to the wholesomeness of pasteurized milk. The a^ 

vantages and disadvantages have been exhaustively studied by Dr. 
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M. J. Roscnau, director of the Hygienic laboratory of the United 
States Bureau of Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, and 
in his opinion the advantages so far outweigh the aisadvantages that 
he ^ unhesitatingly recommends compulsory pasteurization of all milk 
not certified unoer class 1 or class 2 of Doctor Mel vin's classification.'' * 
Your committee is so strongly impressed with the manifold dangers 
oonnGf*(ed witli the milk supply that until the needful reforms in 
dairy methods are acconiplisned it recommends to the public Uie fd- 
lowing as immediate safeguards: 

1. Do not patronize a milk dealer, at anj price, whose milk after 
standing for two hours rovonls n vif^ible sediment at the bottom of the 
bottle. It is evidence of dirty hnbils, extremely suggestive of danger, 
and entirely preventable by clean, decent metho(U without greatly 
increasing the cost. 

2. Subie<^ all your milk to home pasteurization by simply^ bringin||; 
it to the boiling point, and, after cooling, keep the milk on ice. This 
will destroy germ life and reduce the chances of mllk-bome diseases 
to a minimum. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley's c<xnmittee submitted the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That tlie milk which Is supplied to Infants under the aie of 8 jean ta 
the Dlntrlrt of Colunihln nlionld lip crrtffled by the health ofllce. Milk should 
contntn not more thnn (i,000 bacteria per centimeter, ahoukl be not more than 12 
hour* old, and should be delivered In artlflclnlly cooled packnges. 

2. That the health ofDcer of the District be nuthorlsed to advertiae for dairies 
which will be willing to bo modify tholr bama, atablea, etc.. If neceaaary, aa to 
aecure a llcenae from him for the production of certlfled milk under the moat 
Improved aanltary condltlonn. 

S. That each cow fiimlnhlng the milk In the dairy be tested, under the 
au|iervl8lon of the health officer, for tnberculoels or other contafions or Infec- 
tious disenaea; and that any animal ao anITerlna be excluded from the herd. 

4. That a dally sample or anmplea drawn from the supply of each certlfled 
milk fnriilahed to the dtj bo accnre<1 for the purpose of making the hacterlal 
count and determining the cbemlcnl composition, etc 

Rw Hint parents and guardians be urged to nae only certified mllk« at least 
for infanta* food. In the District of Oolnmbia for all Infanta under the age of 
8 yeara 

e. That If private dairies can not be induced to furnish certlfled milk, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as a health measure affecting la 
the highest degree the welfare of the T>lstrlct of Columbia, be aaked, If It can 
t>c legally done, to establish a mnnlcliml dairy for the purpose of furnishing 
certlfled milk for the use of infants under 3 years of age. 

7. That pending the time which must necessarily elniise for the inauguration 
of a aervlce of certlfled milk for Infnnta* nse, the liofilth officer be authorised, 
aa a result of lns|)ectlon. to publish a list of dairies from which the milk 
aiipply la drawn, giving the average rating of each dairy, the chemical com- 
position, and bacterial count of the samples. 

8. That for the puriKwe of securing modified milk for Inftints ta ill health, 
acronllng to the prescription of physicians, the milk commlaslon of the DIs- 

•The classinc*ntlon referred to Is as follows: Claaa 1, certified milk for infants, 
as hereinbefore desorllie«l. (Mass 2, clean, raw milk from healthy cowa, as 
determined by tlie tul>erculin test and veterinary physical examinatkMi; the 
rows to lie honscHl, fi^it, and nillkcil under good conditions, but not neceaaarlly 
eqnal to the conditions provldc«l for in class 1: pure water, aa determined by 
chemical and bacteriological examlnntlon, to he provldeil: the bacteriological 
count of the milk not to exceed 100.000 bacteria per cubic centimeter, at the 
time the milk rearhea the city, at any season of the year, as determined by the 
health department at frequent Intervals: milk to be delivered to the customer 
In sterilised cftiitntners, to be nilrd ufioii the dairy farm, and the temperature of 
the mHk not to exceed GO* F. until dellrerrd to the customer. 
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trict Medical Society be requested to secure the establishment of a laboratory, 
under Its supervision, In which only certified milk shall be used, and in whiqh, 
by the use of a separator or otherwise, milk of a definite chemical composition 
may be prepared from certified milk, in harmony with the physicians' pre- 
scriptions ndating thereto. 

9. That a complete chemical and bacteriological laboratory be esUibllshed 
In connection with the health ofllce, of a capacity to exnnUne all the sauipies 
necessary to secure the certified and modified milks above described. 

10. That the term "certified milk," as used herein, Is to be applied to milk 
secured at dairies subject to a periodic ins|)ection, and the products of which 
are subjected to constant analysis. The cows providing the milk ore profierly 
fed, free from tuberculosis or other contagious diseases, and housed In clean 
stables, properly ventilated, and they are supplied with wholesome water and 
food, and kept clean. The milk is drawn under precautions to avoid infection. 
Is Immediately strained and cooled and packed in sterilized bottles, which are 
kept at a temperature not to exceed 60* F. until delivered to the consumer. 

It is fully realized that milk of this character will cost more to 

produce ana should bring a higher price in the market than ordinary 

uncertified milk. At the same time it is hoped that the producers 

r» of milk will endeavor to keep the prices within the means of the 

I ordinary citizen while making a fair profit on their invested capitaL 

;£ In th^ language of Professor Harrington, ^' the public needs proper 

I-* education that dean milk is a necessity, and that infant sickness and 

71 funerals can be reduced at least 40 per cent. * ^ * A model farm 

^i DFoperly manned certainly can not compete ph equal (criiis with a 

nlthy farm, where nb attempt is made to conduct the business in a 

Tl decent manner, especially ii customers are iudiircrent. The dirty 

\l producer can even afford to cut prices and tuke customers away from 

^ the other, if cust<Mners care to save a cent and make it up in pus and 

fn? • Z ®^^ dung." 

r^- . ^ HOMB TRXATMENT OF NUBSEBT KILK.* 

_ ■ m The milk, as soon as delivered, should be placed in a refrigerator 

tr*^' f» upon ice, so that the temperature may not exceed 50^ F. If desired 

i^^' ^ for infant feeding, it should stand for one hour^ when the upper 

•ii<«^ [ w third (10 per cent top milk) can be taken off. This top milk is then 

§^ ; ' qI modified, so that the proportion of the constituents may be those of 

t^i Ii human milk. This is done bv mixing 7 ounces of the top milk with 

' ii 1 ounce or 2 tablespoonfuls of milk sugar, the same quantity of lime- 

SS water, and 12 ounces of boiled water. If only 10 ounces be required 

for twenty-four hours' feeding, the proportion of each ingredient is 
reduced one-half; if 30 ounces be necessary, add one-halt. In case 
the child presents evidence of feeble digestion, the amount of fats and 
proteids must be reduced by cutting down the top milk to 6, 5, 4, 8. 
or even 2 ounces, and sufficient boiled water added to make 20 ounces. 
After modifying the milk in the manner directed, the correct amount 
of each feeding is put in a nursing bottle. The necks of the bottles 
are stopped up with plugs of clean nonabsorbent cotton. 

The milk snould then be pasteurized. For this purpose different 
pasteurizers have been placed on the market A very simple and 
inexpensive method is to place the bottles in a tin kettle, pour warm 
water around them, and brin^ the water to a temperature of 180^. 
The kettle is then covered and removed from the stove, wrapped in 

•This infomation is obtained largely from Prof. Henry D. Fry's mouograpH 
on " Maternity," Washington, 1907, a work which can be coufldeiitly reoom- 
saended. 
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a piece of flnnnel blanket, and set upon folded newspapers. At the 
expiration of half an hour the bottles should be taken out, cooled, 
and kept on ice until used. When it is tune to feed the baby, one oi 
the lioUles is removed nnd 5»t in hot water until the temperature 
of the milk is 1)8°. A higher or lower temperature is absolutely in- 
jurious to the infant 

QDAMTITT OF FQOD FOR EACH FEEDINQ. 

The number of feodinffs in twenty-four hours has been ffiven on 
pngc 190. Doctor Fry j^lieves that a frequent cause of failure to 
rnise bnbies on modified milk is that they are overfed* He considers 
1 to 2 tiiblespoonfuls sufficient for each feeding during the first few 
weeks of life. At 1 month of age give 2 to 8 tablespoonfuls; at 6 
weeks 8 to 4 tablespoonfuls; at 2 months 4 to 5 tablespoonfuls. In- 
crease the quantitv at the rate of 1 ounce each month up to 6 months 
of age. Two tablespoonfuls make an ounce. Another trouble is the 
baby gets the food into its stomach too fast. When nursing at the 
biTast the baby requires from fifteen to twenty minutes to suck .the 
nourishment When fed with the bottle it often obtains its food in 
five minutes. 

In this connection it should be remembered that no substitute for 
human milk as yet prepared can take the place of a soiuid mother's 
milk, and that as long as we are compelled to resort to infant feeding 
we should feel our way gradually, bearing in mind Biedert's condu- 
sinns, that a bottle- fed infant thrives best when the minimum amount 
of food necessary for development is given. If in the course of feed- 
ing symptoms of diarrhea with green stools appear, it is best to stop 
(ho millc allogether and feed the baby^ with sjbumen water, barley 
water, or rice water, and consult a physician at once. 

Barley water is made as follows: Take 2 tablespoonfuls of pearl 
barley, add 1 quart of water, boil for three hooiSi add enough water 
to keep the quantity to* 1 quart, strain through course muslin. Keep 
well covered in refrigerator, warm to 98^ before using it Rice 
water is made in the same manner. 

CASB OF TIIB KURSRBT KBFBIOERATOR, NUKSIKO BOTIUB, MIFPLM, 

UTENSILS, Via 

'^It is absolutely essential that intelligent and careful attention 
sliould be paid at home to the cleanliness of bottles, nipples, dippersL 
cooking utensils, etc The nursery refrigerator must be metal finea 
and kept clean, aired free from odors, and well supplied with ice 
(unless the place in which it is kept has a temperature less than 50^^. 

The lx)ttlcs can be cleaned as^ follows: Rinse with the brush in 
cold water in which a little washing soda is dissolved, then wash and 
brush thoroufi^hly with soap and hot water and rinse again in sterile 
water. Or the bottles as soon as emptied can be filled with cold 
water to which a little bicarbonate of soda is added. Before being 
refilled they should be thoroughly washed with a brush and hot soap 
suds and then boiled for twenty minutes. • • • Never let a 
nursery bottle stay dirtv after use until the milk dries in it The 
neck of the l>ottle should l)e large enough to permit easy cleaning 
and it should have no comers or angles on the inside. llie nipples 
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should be of rubber and made so that they can be easily turned inside 
out for cleaning. New nipples should always be boiled before use. 
Immediately aner use the nipples should be washed in soda water 
and kept in a solution of boric acid, and when wanted again they 
should oe rinsed in water. Attention to these details should not be 
neglected, as the life of the infnnt depends upon absolute cleanliness 
of the food at all times, and especially during the warm months.'' 
From what has been said on this subject it is eyident — 

1. That no effort should be spared to secure the enactment of more 
stringent laws regulating the production and sale of pure milk and 
cream. 

2. The establishment of day nurseries, where the infants of those 
who are obliged to go out to their work may be properly cared for, is 
urgently called for. 

8. The establishment of dispensaries, where intelligent instructions 
are giyen in infant feeding and modifled milk sold at reasonable 
rateS| would be in the interest of public health and humanity. 

It 18 gratifying to note that such a dispensary was started April 18, 
1908, in connection with the Neighborhood House in southwest Wash- 
ington. According to Dr. William J. French, up to October 1, 1908, 
261 infants and chudren haye been treated. There were but 8 deatha 
The records of the health office sliow that during 1907 tlicre were 50 
deaths in southwest Washington in children under 10 years of age. 
while during the year 1908 there were but 29 deaths in children ot 
the same age period, in spite of the very hot summer.. Doctor French 
yery justly considers the clean, pure milk and the instruction fur- 
nished by the dispensary factors in this marked reduction of mor- 
tality rate& 

Chapter V. 

THB PBBySNTION OF PERMANENT DISABILITIES IN OHILDHOOD. 

• 

The writer, in his sociological studies of physically defective ^x^r- 
sons who contribute such a mrge contingent to our charitable institu- 
tions, has felt convinced that many of these partial and cofnplete dis- 
abilities could have been prevented by proper care and treatment in 
childhood. It is now well known that many of the joint defornnties 
in children are amenable to treatment, and that a ruptured child or 
Pjcrson may be radically cured. As a member of the Board of Chari- 
ties he recommended uiat the physicians to the poor and agents of 
the Associated Charities be requested to encourage the pai*cnts of such 
children to authorize operative procedures or hospital treatment, for 
the prevention of permanent disabilities. The result within the past 
year more than justifies a c^cneral acceptance of these principles. The 
records of the Children's Hospital reveal the gratifying fact that tlie 
operations for the radical cure of hernia, for example, nave increa.seil 
from 9 in 1907 to 25 in 1908, and that every' child was dischargiM) as 
cured. Tlie inci-easo in the number of joint cases and dcfonuitic^ 
treated is also very marked. 

In order to determine the number of physically defective children 
in our graded oublic schools the health officer and the board of educa- 
tion authorized a general medical survey of the pupils. The exami- 
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lint ion wns cfinrlnrtod by the medical insj^ctors of the schooK under 
(he mMienil dinH*(ion of Dr. Henry C. Macatee, a5»iRtant flecretary of 
the rresidcnt^s Homes Commission. The results have been tabulated 
by him and will be found in Table A. 

From this (able we learn (hat out of 48,005 pupils in the graded 
sch(M)ls l.'^^ior were colored and 29,598 were white. Among the 
colonnl children 3,784 instances of (he defects Ii8(ed in the table were 
enn>iintered, or a rela(ion of 28.2 per cen(; among (he white pupils 
ll.«VJO no(a(ions of defects, a reladon of 38.9 per cent to the whole, 
wei-e encountered. The difference in percen(nge of defects between 
while and colored children is solely due to be(ter condidon of the 
tee(h in the colored children. Total defects note<l, 15^04, or 85.6 
per cent of (he pupils examined. These percentages, high as they 
may api^ear, arc very much lower than the rates reported from New 
York. 

Oniittinff from this consideration the 6,098 pupils who probably 
ne<Mled oni>' dental care — a mat(er of imi)or(ance, however, to the 
general heaUh — we s(ill have to deal wi(h 8,006 pupils, or 20 per cent 
of (he (o(al, whose physical condi(ion should be a matter of grave 
con(*ern (o (he parents. Of (his number 149 were crippled, 272 de- 
formed, 401 had strabismus (snuint), 812 had discharging ears, 
835 <lefective hearing, 2,170 defective vision, 2,002 were "mouth 
bi-eathers,^' 703 were undersized, 727 ill nourished, and 984 were 
anirniic 

It was not deemed best to conduct physical examinations involving 
the removal of clothing, and hence tne number of ruptured children 
could not be determined^ but. judging from the reports of the agents 
of the AsscKriated Charities, tne numter is suiEciently great for serious 
considenition. 

It will Iw readily conceded that every crippled or deformed child i • 

sliould, if possible, be spare<l from permanent disability^ and no 
thoughtful parent should hesi(a(e (o act when attention is direc(ed to 
the serious consequences of nefflec(. Poverty is no excuse for the 
^ do-nothing s}'stem,'' as the medical charities offer adequate facilities 
for treatment of persons unable to pay for tlie same. 

Nor is there an excuse for not attempting to cure discharging ears, •! 

defective hearing or vision, since every observer is familiar with the * 

sad consequences of such defects in the ultimate struggle for existence. 
Parents may not know that a child afflicted with a squints harelij), or 
cleft palate may be transformed into a vicious character, oeeause it is 
the object of constant ridicule within and without school, and that 
all of this could bo avoide<l bv a timely operation. Parents are prob- 
ablv not aware that many of the nervous affections and even mental 
deuH*(.s in boys aiv due to some slight malformation of the genital 
organs, for which (he Hebrews insti(u(ed circumcision. Nor is it 
genei*ally known that anirmic and ill-nourished diildren and those 
suffering from enlarged tonsils, cervical glands, or post -nasal growths, 
and the majority of ^^ mouth breathers ^^ are peculiarly susceptible to 
disease in pMienil and to tuberculosis in particular. 

I^astly, (hei-e is no croo<l it^ason why s|)ecial attention should not be 
given to the physical development of undersized children or Uiose 
affected with slight muscular defonnities, which, if left uncorrected, 
will l>e a source of regret and even reproach to the teacher and parent. 

The remedy lies chielly in education, and for this purpose the study 
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of hygiene should be made an important part of the school curric- 
ulum. In this way the parents may be reached through the child. 
Instructive visiting ndrses should be appointed for the scnools, so that 
they may follow the child to the home and point out to the parents the 
desirability of securing prompt professional advice in all cases whera 
it is indicated, and especially in instances where neglect is likely to 
result in permanent disability. In this general educational campaign 
the medical inspectors of schools, teachers, social-settlement workers, 
agents, and friendly visitors of the Associated Charities can render a 
distinct service to tlie child and tlie State. 

Tablk a. — Inquiry for the PreaidenVs Homes Oomtniasion — Medical inspection 

of public school children, Washington, D, 0. 
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Tabls a. — inquiry for the Prenid€nV$ Bamei OommUaion — Medioai ifupedUm 
of public Mchool chUdren, WoMhington, D. C— Continued. 
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Chapter VL 



THE HEALTH OP THE CITY OP WASHINGTON. 

In speaking of the health of a given locality it has always been 
deemea necessary that the climatic and telluric conditions should be 
considered. For the purpose of a comparative study I requested 
Prof. Willis L. Moore and Prof. A. J. Henry, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, to furnish nie with meteorological data covering a 
period of thirty years for the city of Washington and six other cities 
where the climatic conditions are quite similar to those which obtain 
in this city. A careful analvbis of these data and a study of tlic com- 
parative mortality statistics justifjr the conclusion that there is ab- 
solutely nothing inimical to health in the climate of Washington. It 
was found, however, that although the city enjoys practically the same 
climate as Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, Philadelphia, Spring* 
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field, Rtid Kansas City, it has the highest death rate' — ^22.8 per 1,000 — 
Philadelphia coining next with a rate of 21.2 per 1,000, while Detroit, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Springfield have an average of 17.6 
per 1,000.» 

As a matter of record. Doctor Busey, in one of his addresses, quotes 
the Washington Gazette of 1701, that ^during that year, in a 
population of 2,000, but 7 deaths occurred in this city. If, then, 
during succeeding decades. ^ fatal epidemics of bilious fever, inter- 
mittent bilious TCver, ana bilious dj^sentery," and typhoia fever 
occurred, and the reputation of the National Capital as regards health 
conditions has suffered, it can not be the effect of climate, out of some- 
thing added to the climate, and students of the subject have long since 
recognized that, ai>art from temperature, humidity, atmospheric pres- 
sure, winds, sunshine, and other meteorolo^cal conditions, there are 
many factors— «uch as soil, water, impure air, the presence of insects, 
social and racial problems — ^which play an important role in the 
healthfulness ota given locality. 

It can be safely asserted that a number of causes have operated in 
the production or insanitary factors in the National Capital. 

Tne topography of the basin in which the city is located was undu- 
lating, interspersed with small valleys, ravines, morasses, and lowlands 
subject to periodical overflows. The lowlands, according to Doctor 
Busey, ^ spread south of the F street ridge to the river shore, includ- 
ing a greater part of the White Lot and the Mall, and in the section 
known as * the slashes,' lyi^S along the northern ooundary from the 
Tiber to Rock Creek, and dipping in many places far into the interior 
of the basin. When the city was first platted there were no Potomac 
and Anacostia River flats; the formation of thb Potomac marshes is 
attributed to the construction of the Anncostia causeway in 1805 and 
the building of the Long Bridge in 1808, and the Anacostia River 
flats to the construction of the Kentucky Avenue Bridge in 1796 and 
the Bcnnings Bridge in 1707." Whatever their cause may have been, 
they increased from year to year by continuous depositions and soon 
became notorious breeding grounds for mosquitoes and the chief 
source for the propagation of malaria. The Potomac flats have been 
reclaimed since 1882, adding about 621 acres to our parking system, 
but the Anacostia River flats, which cover an area of over 1,000 acres, 
the title to which is vested in the United States, still continue to be a 
menace to the health of our inhabitants. The reclamation of the 
Potomac flats has greatly reduced the prevalence of malaria, as shown 
by the statistics of the healthy department, and it is reasonably and 
scientifically correct to maintain that similar results would follow the 
reclamation of the Anacostia flats. Take away the mosquito-breeding 
nlaces of every description and there will ne no extra corporal habitat 
for the germs of malaria. It is a deplorable fact that, although this 
measure has been urged by the Commissioners since 1894, no legis- 
lative action has yet been taken. 

•Of tbcfie aeven cltlee Washington had the highest dmth rates frcnn malarial 
stMl diarrheal diseases, tjphold, and consumption ( Philadelphia exceeding Id 
pnennionia). 

^ Constderahly less than the roiiernl cl<*ath rate In the reglntrntlon area in ths 
United States, repteffonting IO.cnjo.ur) Inhabitants. For the ososus year 1900 
this was 18.0 per 1,UU0. 
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RELATIONS OF WATEB SUPPLY AND SBWEB8 TO HEALTH. 

Prior to the introduction of Potomac water in 1859 the inhabitants 
had to depend upon springs, pumps, wells, and cisterns subject to pol- 
lution from sewage of cesspools, vaults, and box privies. It was 
the old story of wells and privies being dangerous neighbors and 
failure to recognize the necessity that a system of public sewerage 
must go hand m Jiand with the public water supply, the neglect of 
which compels recourse to various makeshifts, and must inevitably 
lead to pollution of soil, water, and air. There can be no question 
that these factors have played an important role in the causation and 
spread of typhoid fever, dvsentery, diarrhea, and other intestinal 
infections, and have served to swell the general mortality rates. 
Many of these conditions have been improved, a comprehensive sys- 
tem of sewerage disposal has been adopted within the city limits, 
%« ^^ and the number of public pumps has been reduced from 171 in 1895 

vj *^ to 42 in 1908. The number of private wells, however, is a matter of 






-^'•; 



conjecture. 

It may be urged that with the introduction of a pui'er water supply 

M» in 1859, health conditions, especially as regards the so-called ^^ water- 

^ - ^ borne diseases," should have improved, but it is a long and tedious 

p^-, TV matter to convince the average man that a clear, sparkling and very 

^'"' ^9 palatable pump water in cities may be, and very frequently is, liable to 

the grossest forms of pollution. He knows from observation that 



^-^ I' hydrant water is at times absolutely filthy from suspended matter, 



!^ il 



^^ and that it reaches in summer a temperature which is far from palata- 

v-«v- ^ ble. But he does not know that the well water in its passage may 

^"^^ m^ have simply been deprived of the suspended matter, without losing 

f^:y ^ some of the most dangerous forms of disease germs. It involves, 

S*B'*'* Mk therefore, many years of education to impress the public with the 

dangers of pumps, and, by the time this was fairly well accomplished 
(filthough many even now are still in doubt) the Potomac River, by 
reason of an ever-increasing population in the towns, villages, and 
-py > ^ settlements located along the banks and within its watershed, had be- 

^^ ; ' W come itself a dangerous source of infection. 

^1 12 My suspicions that typhoid-fever germs might triivel all the way 

9 from Cumberland, a distance of 134 miles, and infect the consumers 

S of Potomac water in Washington, were confirmed as early as the 

winter of 1889-90 by studying the effects of the typhoid-fever epi- 
demic at Cumberland upon the prevalence of the disease in Washing- 
ton. The records of the health oflice show that during this epidemic, 
from December, 1889, to April, 1890, the deaths from typhoid fever 
amounted to 74, as compared with 42 for the corresponding months 
of the previous year. Indeed, we had almost double the number of 
typhoia deaths during these months than for any corresponding 
months either before or since this epidemic Cumberland had about 
45 deaths and 485 cases. Washinjp;ton had 74 deaths and about 800 
cases, and yet the starting point of all was the excreta of one patient 
washed into a little run which empties into the Potomac River 800 
feet above the pumping station of the water supply for Cumberland. 
In the face of this fact and the almost constant presence of intesti- 
nal bacteria in Potomac water, the writer had no hesitation in de- 
daring that the excessive typhoid- fever rate of the National Capital 
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WAA Inrfirely due to oontAininated Potomac water, and urged, with 
o(hcr inomi)ors of (he profession, the speedy purification by means of 
sand filtration, as well as the prevention ox river pollution. 

PII^TRATION OP TUB FOTOMAO WATER. 

In 1001 and subsequent thereto Congress appropriated sufficient 
monev for a complete system of slow or natural sand filters. This 
filtration plant was completed under the supervision of United States 
engineer officers, with Allen Ilazen as consulting engineer, in the fall 
of 1005. It covers 20 acres and is the largest in America, and in many 
ros|)or(s the most modem and scientific in the world. It handles 
nliout 75,000,000 gallons a day and eliminates 08 to 00 per cent of all 
the bacteria; and we have at least the comforting assurance that a 
corresponding percentage of disease-producing germs will also be 
removed. I'he effects of filtration upon tlie typhoid fever rates are 
shown by the fact that the rate reacnod as high as 104 in 1800, and 
was still 60.8 during the five-year period 1806-1000, but has fallen in 
1007 to 34.6 per 100,000. As*a result of the insUllation of filtration 

{slants elsewhere, not only a reduction of 81 per cent in the deaths 
rom typhoid fever has been noted, but also a marked reduction in 
the general death rate. Computations by Hazen clearly indicate that 
where one death from typhoid fever has l)eon avoided by the use of a 
better water, a certein number of deatlis, probably two or three, from 
otlier causes, have been avoided. 

It is a difficult matter to explain how water is connected with the 
deaUis other than those from water-borne diseases, yet when we con- 
sider that water enters into the composition of the body to the^ extent 
of about 60 per cent, we are in a position to appreciate the sanitary 
aciunen of Aristotle when he wrote in his Politics: 

The grmtest In fl nonce npon health Is exerted u|K>n those thinas which we moat 
treelj nod frequentlj require for our existence, and this is especially true of 
water and air. 

IMFf.rRNCE or SEWERS UPON THE HEALTH OP THB OOMMUNrrT* 

According to D. C. McComb, superintendent of sewers, " the first 
action materially alTocting the drainage of the city was the con- 
struction of the Washington Canal, from the Potomac River at the 
foot of Seventeenth street west to the Anacostia River at the foot of 
Second street east« The sewers constructed by the city prior to 1871 
emptied into the canal. * * * After tlie introduction of the 
Potomac water supply in the year 1859 the demand for and the con- 
struction of sewers increased, and it was not long before complaints 
were made of the nuisance caused by the foul materials brought by 
these sewers to the canal. * * * It was not until the act of the 
legislative assembly of August 21, 1871, that the discharge of solids 
into sewers was permitteo, although in point of fact water-closets 
with direct sewer connections were in use tor many years prior to the 
passage of this act^ 

As a result of these conditions, the board of health, in 1871, found 
not only over 30,000 privy boxes, " many in bad conaition and over- 
flowing,'* the aintents of whicli wei*e eniptied| according to Doctor 
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Tindall, upon the commons of south Washington, within less than 1 
mile from the best residence and business section of the city, but also 
that the' Wa^ngton Canal, which L'Enfant had hoped to preserve 
as a natural waterway, had become, in the language of Professor 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, "an open cesspool, a fruitful 
source of discomfort and disease, receiving tne sewage direct in its 
midst, and inconsistent with the intelligence of the age.'' This great 
. nuisance, passingwithin a few hundred yards of the White House, the 
War, Navy, and State Departments, through the Agricultural, Smith- 
sonian, and Botanical gardens, almost to the very gates of the Capitol, 
was abated in 1871-1880, upon the demands oi the board of healtlL 
It is safe to say that the District prior to 1871 si)ent less than 
$100,000 for sewers. We now have 103.2 miles of main sewers and 
865.2 miles of pipe sewers, constructed at a total cost of $13,613,032.38. 
Provisions have never been adequate, however, and the records of the 
health department eliow that even now in about 4,100 houses sewer 
connections can not be made because of the absence of branch sewers. 
^i t^ A siunmary of the evidence reveals the significant fact that tlie 

""*' ^3 cities, both at home and abroad, in which there has been the most 

r; S marked decrease in typhoid fever are those in which a pure water 

rS^.i.i ^9 supplv has been substituted for a preexisting contaminated one, and 

^T^j* XB the enects are still more marked when combined with a good sewerage 

^'•' JIP system. 

The history of every sewered town shows a lessening of the typhoid 
CT**' FV death rate subsequent to the construction of the sewers, and that the 

d^ 9 typhoid rate is always hifi;her in sections supplied with makosliifts. 

f*^ '^ in 1896 the writer pointea out tliat typhoid prevailed in the city of 

*'**^ ^ Washington in 1 of 81 houses with privies and in only 1 in 149 

JTH*'' ^ of those connected with sewers. The nealth officer of Nottingham, 

f^' ' y^ England, has since then presented similar evidence. The only reason- 

g*l2''^ 3p able explanation for this is that sewers carry away the filth tliat other- 

wise would contaminate the soil and ground water, but even if there 
were no wells these makeshifts are still a source of danger in so far as 
they favor the transmission of the infection by means of flies, nor 
can the possibility be ignored that the germs in leaky or overflowing 
boxes may reach the upper layer of the soil and, with pulverized dus^ 
gain access to the system. 




^'S 



HAS HUMAN LIFE EBBN PROLONGED BY EFFOBTS TS SANrTATIOKt 

Professor Finkelnburg, of Bonn, estimates that the average length 
of human life in the sixteenth century was only between eighteen and 
twenty ^ears, and at the close of the eighteenth century it was a little 
over thirty years, while to-day it is between thirty-eight and forty 
years; indeea, the span of life since 1880 has been lengthened about 
six years. No two factors have contributed so much to the general 
result as the improvement of the air we breathe and the water we 
drink. Indeed, we have ample evidence that, with the introduction 
of public water supplies and sewers, the general mortality in numer- 
ous cities during the past fifty years has been reduced f uUy one-half, 
the tfood effects being especially shown by a marked decrease in the 
nuinber of cases of typhoid fever, diarrheal diseases, and consump- 
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tion. The vital statistics of Great Britain furnish the proof,* and 
our experience with American cities confirms this conchision. 

The ilenth rate in I^ondon lias l)ecn decreased from 40 per 1,000 in 
17S0 to 15.1 i)er 1,000 in 1905; in Berlin, from 32.0 in 1876 to 10.4 
in 1004; in Alunich, from 41.0 in 1871 to 18 in 1000; in Washington, 
fnmi 28.0S in 1875 to 10.25 in 1007; and in New York, from 88 per 
1,000 in 1854 to 18.0 in 1000. The general mortality in the United 
States has been mluced from 10.0 in 1800 to 1G.2 per 1,000 in 1005, 
which means a saving of over 200,000 lives in one year alone. 

To demonstrate the beneficent effects of sanitary reforms, the fol- 
lowing comparative illustration, which I gathered from one of the 

iiiblie addresses of my deceased friend, Doctor Busey, and have 

)rougltt up to date, may bo cited : 

In 1ST2 the cities of Itorlln niul Wnfflilnuton wore n like In prlmttlre municipal 
tiiPtlwHiii of ranltntlon. Wltlmtit ndciiiintc dlMrllintlon of the water supply, 
the Ini'Ker fwrt of thoir iMipnhitioti wns (1c|H>ntU*iit upon public and private 
wolln. Without sy St PUIS of spworn^c, both were alike suppllotl with makeshifts 
for the dtsiMmiil of human excrotn and waste waters. The unpaved streets 
were the Cf>nnnon receptacle of gnrlmy^et ashes, snd house sweepings, and along 
the gutters the surface and h«uise drn hinge were conducted to the neighboring 
wnler cc»urw»s. 8liice the clly of l?erlhi iKTnn the system of sanitary Improve- 
ments, completed In ISiN), at a nist of TtlMNN^OOO murks for a pure and ample 
wnter supply and 42.riOO,000 ntnrks for construction of sewers, the typhoid 
fe>er dimtli rate has fallen from U:\ in 1S72 to 5 in 1S!N) per 100,000 of its 
Inhnhltnnts, and the general denth rate from .'12.0 In ISTH per 1,000 to 10.4 per 
1,000 In 10O4; while our denlh rate from typhoid fever is still seven times 
greater than that of Herlln. our general death rati* has l)oen reduced from 28.08 
In 1^75 to 10.1!.% In l!)07— rrHullH not so much due to climatic differences, but 
largely due to the fact that I lie (ternian en pita I enjoyed superior advantages in 
sanitation and the lioiiKlng prohl«MM. while we are still In the process of evoln- 
lion, and are making slower progress on account of the mixed character of 
our population. 

'Ilio writer, however, is not a pessimist as regards the health of this 
city, since a ivtros|)ect con(*liisively shows that the efforts of Senator 
(Jallinger and other Meml>ei-s of (\)n«rress, the Commissioners, and 
the health department in the sanitation of the national capital have 
been most fruitful and Iteneficent. 

DKCKRASR IN DF.ATII RATR8 SINCE 1875. 

When we iTcall the fact that in 1875 the death rate for the white 
population was still 21.0t per 1,000, while in 11)07 it was only 15.54, 
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and that likewise a steady and most gratifying decrease from 42.86 
to 28.21 per 1,000 of the colored population "has taken place, we have 
reason to look hopefully to the future. 

In discussing the healthfulness of the national capital, it would 
not be just to the fair name of our city did we fail to emi)hasize the 
fact that the colored element is a potent factor in maintaining a high 
general death rate. For example, the mortality rate during the 
census ^ear of 1900 in the larger cities of the registration area in 
the United States, representing^ 10^000,000 of inhabitants, 8uri*ounded 
by modern influences of civilization, was 18.6 per 1,000; our own 
rate for the white population was 17.81, and for the colored 30.43, 
making a general hign average of 21.74. Our population is com* 
posed of 231.417 whites and 95,018 colored^ which means that Wash- 
ington incluaes the largest colored population in the world. 

CAUSES OF LABOE DEATH RATES AMONG THE GOLORED RACE. 

^1 ^1 9,^ An analysis of the relative incidence of the most fatal diseases on 

^^, m^ the white and colored race shows that the excessive mortalitv is 

r^ ^^ especially marked in pneumonia (ratio, 1 to 3.30), tuberculosis of the 

-rS. 7|y lungs (1 to 8), abdominal tuberculosis (1 to 4.10^, pulmonary hem- 

*r _"; tjl orrhage (1 to 6.13), diarrhea and enteritis unoer 2 years of age 

^^ ^'^ {1 to 2.96), and typhoid fever (1 to 1.79), and is higher in all other 

^«» Y0 aiseases, even in malarial affections (1 to 4.32), from which they were 

C .H 9M supposed to enjoy comparative immunity, the only exceptions being 

^^ ^ alconolism, delirium tremens, and cirrhosis of Uie liver, in which the 

*^. <t^ ratio is less than among the whites. 

ft"^^ ^' ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ matter to account for this excessive mortality. 

!Lt^ . y. In the first place^ we can not say that transferring the African race 

^^«, ^ to a temperate climate has improved its physical condition. Negroes 

in this and other teinperate climates are extremely liable to tubercu- 
losis and kindred affections. This must be attributed not only to 
climatic conditions, but also to the radical changes of living, both as 

^ regards habitation and food. The chances from the native shelter, 

CT^/l^ with its natural ventilation, to the schoolroom and house, tlie abrupt 

^3^' ^L change from native and simple food to the more refinea flours and 

su^rs, doubtless produce in the negro, as in the Indian, a vulner- 
ability of the respiratory and gastric tract to the invasion of the 
tubercle bacillus and lessens his general power of resistance. All of 
the bad effects are accentuated wiien one race mingles with another, 
and, as a result, a tendency to degeneration manifests itself. Racial 
degeneracy has been defined as nonresistance to the influences inim- 
ical to the existence of the race. Tlie individual, therefore, who can 
not resist the disease-producing causes which are about him, whether 
Uiey be^erms, climate, or whatever their nature, is physically dcgen- 
erate. We see this especially manifested in the half-oreed Indian and 
in the mulatto, neither of wnom is scarcely ever as robust as either of 
the races from whence he came. The transplantation of (he negro 
from his native soil, both in Africa and in the South, to less favorable 
environments as regards food and housing conditions, was not con- 
ducive to his physical welfare. The housing^ of the colored popula- 
tion has always been a disgrace to the national capital, and even 
now our alley houses and slums constitute the main shelter for nearly 
20,000 of this class of population. 
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The rapid influx of a negro population. during the civil war, esti- 
mated to nave been between SO^OOO and 40,000, imperatively demanded 
immediate nccommodation. In consequence of this necessity hovels of 
every descri])tion arose, much of the material having been obtained 
from the nbnndoncd army camps and hospitals. 

In tlie report of the board of health for 1877, page 46, we read: 

No niofitior cnhlna for tctn|K>rnry or poriiinnent shelter can be found than 
some our wretched poor are born and exist aad die In here at the capital 
of the United States. And, stninge as It may seem, none so mean that they 
bate not an owner mean enongh to charge rent for them. Down In the alleys 
be)<hr grade, with combination roof of tar. felt, shingles, raga, tin, grareU 
boardP. and holes, floors damp and broken, walls begrimed by smoke and age, 
so dttniloilod are families with all the dignity of tenants having rent to pay. 

This description, given thirty-one years ago, fits many of the habi- 
tations in this city to-dav, and the influence of such homes upon death 
rate^ is shown by the fact that in 1006 the death rate among alley 
residents was 26.00 as compared with 18.75 among the residents of 
streets. 

It is known that 90.54 per cent of our allev population are colored. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that during the past twelve years they 
have contributed 5,2C8 out of the 9fiM deaths from consumption. 

Infantile diarrhea, for reasons given,* is also more prevalent in in- 
sanitary dwellings. 

Here, nf!:nin9 tlie colored population, obliged as tliey are to find 
f-holter in hotiscs unfit for human habitation, contributed in the last 
six years 1,202 out of tlie 2,003 deaths from diarrhea and enteritis 
under 2 years of age. The mortality of children under 1 year of age 
is 115.5 per 1,000 among the white, and 331.86 imong tne oolor^. 
The white infantile dcntli rat<^ of 116.6 t>er 1,000 is lower than that 
of any of the 100 American cities, and also lower than that of 42 
German cities tabulated by Profe.ssor Harrington, while tlie rate for 
colorcil infants is appalling. 

It is likewise a noteworthy fact that, out of the 1,672 deaths from 
typhoid fever during the last ten years, 698 were colored and 974 
white. The rate per 100,000 of population was 47.4 for the whites and 
76.4 for the colored. Botli rates are excessive, to be sure, but the 
factor of environment and other preilisposing causes is plainly re- 
vealed by the undue fatalitv in the colored po|>ulation. 

Sufficient reference has been made to the influence of insanitary 
homes, but the mortality rate is especially excessive when combined 
with overcrowding. Hand in hand, and not infrequently as a result 
of such conditions, we also observe a greater amount of abject want, 
of filth, of crime, licentiousness, and other excesses which predispose 
to disease and even affect the unl)orn offspring. 

I am not dispo^d to attribute all this and the general excessive 
mortality rate in the colored race to racial degeneracy, because many 
of the factors are sociological and to be found among the poor and 
ignorant everywhere. The colnird el'^ment in Washington repre^^ents 
to a large extent those engnpod in labfirious work, probnbly the most 
exposed to hanUhtps and inclement weather. Some allowance must 
be made ifor this in computation of the comparative death rates. The 
broad fact remains, however, that the average mortality rate in the 
seven cities which I selected, on account of similarity of climate, is 

•Kober*s Industrial Hyftane. p, 106w 
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18.01 in the white population and 27.12 for the colored element, and 
we may conclude that, while uplifting influences and higher standards 
of living are necessary among the least resourci^f ul classes, regardless 
of race, they ai'e especially imperative for the Afro-American. Tliat 
his physical welfare responds promptly lo improved environment is 
strikingly illustrated by a decrease in his general death rate from 
42.8C in 1875 to 28.21 per 1,000 in 1907, and in the rate from con- 
sumption from 6.9 in 1878 to 4.5 in 1907. 

KEQENBKATION OF HOUSING CX)NI)rriONS. 

The regeneration of the housing conditions and removal of slums 
does not concern a few well-meaning citizens alone, for the germs of 
typhoid fever may be carried by flies from a patient inhabiting one 
of the alley houses^ often situated in the interior of a fine residence 
block, and contaminate the food and drink of neighboring homes. 
The contagion of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and tuberculosis may Ik 
spread by servants from these plague spots to the very best families. 
The question involves both money and education; those who can 
not invest in sanitary homes can at least contribute their mite to the 
2l«It ^2 employment of trained agents engaged in the prevention of sickness 

C^r,. ^? and distress, or render, what is far better, some personal service in 

Vw-» ; eW (his uplifting work. Who can deny the influence of a friendly visitor 

in teaching his fellow-inan the value of a clean home, proner fiKul and 
cooking, and sober habits in the pivscrvation of health aiul morals? 

It is a lamentable fact that only about 1,500 of our residents aiv 
engaged in charitable and uplifting influences. The same men and 
women who subscribe to the Associated Charities, social settlements, 
playgrounds, summer outings, prevention of tubercidosis, day nur- 
series, visiting nurses to the poor, and other philanthropic agencies, 
have so far furnished the means for the erection of 210 buildings, 
which provide clean, healthful homes for 480 families. The wealthy 
men are not adequately represented, nor are the rank and file of 
our citizens. 

TlIE 1»U1<:SKNT SITUATION. 

It is not difficult to conceive that health officials appointed for a 
brief period and clothed with limited authority are decidedly handi- 
capped in the conduct of their oflice, and as a result two such officei*s 
were found wanting in the control of the sanitary affairs of this city. 

In 1895 our present health officer came into ouice, and it is due to 
his intelligent appreciation of the needs of the city that a numl>er of 
sanitary laws and regulations have been framed and enacted. In 
fact, his efforts for the control of scarlet fever and diphtheria and 
for a more rigid system of food inspection, with special refei'ence to 
the milk supply, with corresponding reduction in death rates, will 
stand out preeminently in the sanitary history of the city. 

If it is deemed desirable that such important duties and ivpsou- 
sibilities should devolve iijx)!! one man, he should be sustained by tlio 
strong arm of the law. This, however, in the very natuiv ot our 
government, can not be, ond the result is that the health olltce is not 
in a position to render the most eilicient service. A health oIKcer or 
boara should be invested with full power from Congress to declare 
what shall be deemed nuisances injurious to health and to provide 
for the removal thereof, to make and enforce health ordinances, etc.| 
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mibjoct to the npproval of the District Commissioners, and the ap- 
pointments shoiilu be nuulc, ns in the case of the assessor or chief of 
police, dnrinfi: poo<l l)ehnvior. 

A health ollicer with »n advisory board of health, with the super- 
vising general of (ho Public Health Service as a member ex oflicio, 
wonhl offer many advantages. The personal element would be en- 
tirely elimimited in the exercise of disi*retionary iK>wer and the health 
oHieer relieved from grave resjmnsibilities in passing upon important 
problems and in the settlement of vexatious questions i-elating to the 
employment and discharge of subordinates and in the rigid enforce- 
ment of existing laws an<l ordinances. 

Moreover, municijial hygiene is a progressive science, and the Com- 
missioners and congressional i*ommittees would l>e relieved from the 
consideration of details in the forniidation of sanitary legislation if 
these wei'C acted upon by a Iniard of ex|K'rts. We tlo need more 
deliberative Ixxlies. like the board of education and the Board of 
Charities, competent and w*illing to give to the counnissioners and 
the public the benefits of expert knowledge without regard to com- 
pensation. 

a>N0RKa8 ANO TIIR IIKM/IH OF TUB DIRTRKT. 

The advocates of sanitary reforms and the improvement of housing 
conditions gratefully acknowledge the ini|>ortant si»rvifvs rendered 
bv Senator (Jallinger and other distinguished inemliers of iNith 
]Ious(»s in the cause of sanitation of the national cajYital. Much has 
In-eii accomplished, but more remains to Ik* done before we can Iioim* 
to place the health fulness of this city on a par with some of tlio 
Euro|K»in capitals. 

Congress, in the administration of the airaii*s of the District, has a 
sacred duty to |MTfonu. The (i(*ueral (Sovernmcnt owns inon^ than 
one-half of the ])rojllTty in the city, contributes inoiv than one-fourth 
of the |K)j>ulation in the way of oflicials and employees, not to men- 
tion the numensc* number of American citi/^ens wlio annually visit 
the seat of government. In addition. Congress has |MTmitte<K during 
and after the war, 40,(KK) ne^ro refugees to find shelter as Ix^t they 
could in our midst. For all this the United State^^ simply pays one- 
half the taxes, no more; and no infrequently has paid le^s. 

As sanitarians, we contend that in building a city, the ca])ital of 
a gigantic nation, the lii^^t care should be the protection of the health 
oi its people. Its biMiutifying is essential, but of s<»condary im- 
poilance. Economy, however laudable its general puriM>si», should 
never bo exercised at the expense of public health. 



ClIAI-rFR VII. 
SKXITAL ANh 3IORAL rRoniVLAXIS. 

In this conne<'tion it may not Ik? out of plaw to refer to diseases 
arisiufr from impuit? sexual inteicoui-se, whether it be a simple ex- 
coriation, which has lK»en inoculated with some one of the septic 
germs, or whether it lie an innammation of the urethra producetl by 
a s|>ecific discharge, or whether it be one of the forms of syphilis 
as now recognized. 

The absence of reliable statistics in venereal diseases is veir much 
to be deplored, for if we wish to approach the subject intelligently 
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we should know something more definite as to their prevalence in 
civil life. 

An appropriate idea may be gotten by a study of army statistics. 
Doctor Munson (in his Militarv Hygiene, p. 823) gives the latest 
admission rate per 1,000 strengtn, as rollows: 



Germany 27. 

Russia 86. 

Japan - 86. 

France 40. 

Holland 48. 1 



Austria-Hungary. 01. 

United States 73.7 

Great Britain: 

Home statistics 173.8 

Indian statistics &22.8 



Annual admUaion rate per 1,000 strength for the three years, 1890-^189$ 

(Munson), • 
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It is a lamentable fact that the very countries in which the senti- 
ment, both in and out of the profession, is strongI}r against recogniz- 
ing tiie evil, burnish the highest army rates, while in countries where 
some special regulations are in force preventing the spread of 
venereal diseases, such as weekly inspections of the men and periodi- 
cal examination of the women engaged in prostitution, with compul- 
sory isolation if such are found diseased, the army rates are lowest. 

The comparative amount of army and civil venereal diseases is 
not known, because we have no statistics of the amount in civil life. 

According to Fournier one-seventh of the population of Paris is 
syphilitic, and the mortality of infants born of syphilitic parents in 
many hospitals of that city reaches 84 to 86 per cent. 

According to Doctor Weiss, there are 150,000 syphilitics in Berlin, 
or 12 per cent of the inhabitants. 

In 1901 a committee of seven, under the auspices of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, made an investigation into the 
prevalence of venereal diseases, and from the information received 
from private physicians, reports of the hospitals and dispensaries 
conduded that there were not less than 243,000 cases of venereal dis- 
eases treated in one year in thai city. During the same vear there 
were only 41,585 other cases of infectious of communicable diseases 
reported to the health department, viz, measles, 12,570; diphtheria, 
11,001; tuberculosis, 8,877; scarlet fever, 7.787; chicken pox, 00. In 
other words, the morbidity from venereal diseases was nearly six 
times greater than that from all the above-named infectious diseases 
combined. 

Parkes of England says : 

It Is a question whether a large nnmher of the yonnf men of the upper and 
middle classes do not suffer In youth from some form of venereal disease. In 
the lower classes It Is perhaps equallj common. 
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Neisser, of Germany, holds that gonorrhea is, with the exception 
of perhajps measles, the most widespread of all diseases. Other Ger- 
man authorities have computed that fully three-quarters of the adult 
male populotion, and one-sixth or more of the adult females have 
contracted gonorrhea, and that 16 per cent of the population is 
syphilitic. 

l)r. Prince A. Morrow, based upon a large personal experience and 
the results of the New York ana Baltimore investigations by com* 
mittees on sanitary and moral prophylaxis, says: 

Assiimlnc from experience and the statistics collected in New Tork and In 
BalUniore that our population Is more Tirtuous tlian tbat of Europe, It must 
lie a conserrative estliuate tbat in this country the morbidity from gonorrbea 
would represent 00 per cent of tbe adalt male population, and tbat of syphilis • 
from 10 to 15 |ier cent, wh(c)i would mean tbat between 8,000,000 to 4,000,000 cases * 
are annually treated In tbis country. According to Morrow, 20 per cent of 
tbe cases occur before tbs twenty-flrst year, 00 per cent before tbe twenty-slxtb 
year, and 10 per cent of tbe men wbo marry Infect tbeir wives. Tbe report of 
tbe New York committee " would Indicate tbat nearly 80 per cent of all Tene- 
real infectlona occurring in women In private practice In tbat city are commu- 
nicnted by tbeir busbands;** and from bis personal obserTstion at tbe New 
York Hospital, extending orer a period of several years, be concludes tbat 
" fully 70 tier cent of all women wbo come tberein for treatment were respect* 
able married women^ wbo bad been infected by tbeir busbands." 

VICB DISEASES IN THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Dr. Henry C. Mncatee, of the President's Homes Commission, has 
mode a s|>ecial study of the prevalence of so-called ^ vice diseases " in 
the District of Columbia. The results have been tabulated and will 
be found in Table B. The period covers nine years, except in the case 
of Providence Hospital, Columbia Hospital, and the Children's Hos- 
pital, for yvhich institutions the data cover only two years. From 
this table it appears that out of a total of 274,611 patients treated 
38,183 cases were vice diseases, viz, 9,800 syphilitic affections, 8,643 
cases of chancroids, and 14,435 cases of gonorrheal affections. In 
addition to the 27,947 cases of sexual diseases there were treated 9^510 
patients for alcoholism, 409 for delirium tremens, 256 for the opium 
nnbit, and 61 for the cocaine habit; an average of 4,243 ca^^es per 
annum of vice diseases, or nearly one-seventh of all the cases treated 
in the city hospitals. As a matter of fact, 23.6 ner cent of all the 
cases treated in the Washington Asylum Hospital and 31.6 per cent 
of those treated in the workliouse were vice diseases. The majority 
of the patients treated in the hospitals belonged to the dependent 
classes. We have no statistics as to the prevalence of vice diseases 
among the middle and upper classes. 
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SYPHILIS. 



This disease first attracted attention in Europe in the latter decade 
of the fifteenth century. Durine^ the siege of Naples by the French 
troops under the command of Charles VIII in 1495, a disease char- 
acterized by ulcers on the genitals, general eruptions of the skin, 
violent pains in the head and limbs broke out among the French sol- 
diers and the civil population, and after the return of the French 
soldiers the disease appears to have spread rapidly throu<i[hout Franco 
and Europe. Quite early in the history it was i-ccognizcd that the 
disease was principally contracted during sexual intercourse and 
hence was named lues venerea, while the populace commonly spoke of 
it as the Frenchman's disease. The real nature of syphilis remained a 
mystery until two years ago, when an organism was isolated called the 
"spirocheta palliaa," which is believed to bo the causiitive factor. 
This micro-organism evidently clings to the secretions of syphilitic 
ulcers, to the tissues of diseased organs, and possibly also invades the 
blood and the mammary glands after it has ceased to be a purely local 
affection. The virus may be conveyed in an extragenital way by 
kisses, use of infected pipes, cigars, and cigarettes; by glass blowei*s 
and the mouthpieces of wind instruments; by dental and surgical 
instruments; by the act of suckling, from infants to nurse and con- 
versely; in tattooing, and during digital examination by physicians. 
^^ l/T in case of abraded surfaces, hangnails, etc. There is evoiy reason for 

C. ^9^ assuming that the virus may be transmitted to the oil'spring, eilher 

9^ ^, through the sperma or the blood of a syphilitic mother. 

^^^ ^-^ Sypliilis is indeed a disease of the bl(K)d and affects every tissue of 

^^ ^^ the body. Apart from the long duration of the disease, and the 

ivj*]^ 3^* pecuniary losses involved by care and treatment and ari*e^t of the 

K B-'i Itt earning capacity, its effect upon longevity and procreation are most 

destructive. 

Syphilis is responsible for 42 per cent of abortions and miscar- 
riages, from 60 to 86 per cent of the offsprings of syphilitics die before 
or shortly after birth, and those who survive are subjects of degen- 
erative and organic defects, transmitted to future generations. Four- 
nier's personal statistics show that 90 women iniected by their hus- 
bands oecame pregnant in the first year of married life; 50 of these 
aborted, 40 carried the offspring to full term, but of these only 2 sur- 
vived. He also gives statistics, based upon authentic sources, where 
svphilis has practically extinguished the posterity of certain families. 
One table gives out of 216 births 183 deaths; another out of 157 
births 157 deaths, or a mortality of 100 per cent 

The disease swells the number of inmates of almshouses, asylums 
for the insane, and homes for incurables, wrecks the health and happi- 
ness of many families, and leads to premature decay. Morrow states 
that ^^ every case of hemiplegia occurring in a man less than 40 
years of age, not addicted to alcohol or affected with lesions of (he 
circulatory system, is eight— or, more correctly, nine — times out of 
ten of syphilitic origin. 

'^ The proportion of ocular paralysis resulting from syphilis is about 
75 per cent on the average, * * * In statistics embracing 743 
cases of cerebral syphilis^ 354 of which were followed up to a known 
termination, 77 were cured, 68 died, while the remaining 209 sur- 
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rived, but with vnrious infirmities of a grave character and in every 
case iriTincdiable." 

ArtMirding to (he statisfics of Erb. AUhaus, Fonrnior, and others, 
from 80 to 1)0 |>er cent of the casos of locomotor ataxia are of syphi- 
litic origin. In 3,429 cas<»s of txTtiary syphilis Fonrnior fonnu dis- 
casi»s of the nervous system in 1,085 instances, cerebral syphilis in 
4(»1, spinal atTections in 40, general paralysis in 32 cases. 

OONORRIIRA. 

Tills disease, so often repirded as a trivial affection by frivolous 
young men, is also specific in ditinicter, caused by a micro-organism 
disi*ovei*ed bv Neisstn* in 1871). The organisni clings to the discliargi»s 
in acute ancf chronic cnses and may persist long after the disease is 
apparently arrested. While at first a purely local affection, it may, 
produce destructive inflaininati<m, resulting in stricture of the 
urethra; it may also extend to the testicle, prostate gland, bladder, 
and kidneys, and ultimately affect the heart, joints, and other vital 
orpins. Indeed, the disease is lM»lievod to l)e res|>onsible for more 
misery^ ill liealth, and race suicide thtin any other sfx'.iological fnctor. 

The average duration of acute cases is from four to six weeks, but 
there are a large numlH^r of chronic ciis(»s re<puring at least six 
mouths^ caifful treatment, and, according to the investigations of a 
committee of the Americnn Medical Ass(H*iation, 8 per cent of the 
cnsi's ai'e practically incurable. One of the most baneful effects is 
the latency of the disease and the grent danger of communicating the 
virus to wives by husbands who considen»d themsidves as having 
IntMi cureil befoiv marriage. It is certainly startling to be told by 
coiu|>etent s|KH'iiilists that fully 80 i)er cent of all the oi)erations for 
inntinmintory dis(^nsf\s necMiliar to women, practically all the nus 
tiiln's, 7r> |HM* cent of the sup|)urative inflammations of the jx^ivic 
organs, 70 |x»r cent of all the work done by s|)ecialists for diseases 
I>eculiar to women are of gonorrheal origin. It is equally appalling 
to realize that the same germs are the cause of blenorrhca noonatu- 
ruin, a purulent affection of the eves of new-liorn childreiii which 
contributes a contingent to our asylums for the blind of from 10 to 
20 per cent — from 40 to GO per cent lH»ff>re the ('re<le method of pi'e- 
veiition. wns instituted. Dr. Swnn M. Hurnett, professor of onh- 
thalmologv, (leorgetown Univei'sity, expiT^stnl the conviction tnat 
at least 15,000 of the 50.0(¥) blind |>ei-sons in the United States 
lost their sight from this cause, involving a financial loss to the com- 
monwealth of seven and one-half millions annually. 

The destructive effects of gonorrhea on the procreative functions 
have lK*en very pn)nerly emphasized in connection with the "race- 
suicide nroblem. Neisser maintains that gonorrhea is even a more 
potent factor tlian syphilis in stertlit3% and that more than 45 i)er 
cent of all involuntary childless marriaeres are due to this cause. 

The remedial measures which have l)een proi>ose<l for the pre- 
vention of these <lisenses and which affect not only the olfender, but 
the wives, the offspring and not infre<juently also perfectly innocent 
persons are numerous enough, but not so easy of application. Since 
the chief source of infection is prostitution, the sanitarian suggests 
that a i)erscm afllicted with a venereal disease is quite as much a 
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menace to public health as would be a case of smallpox or any other 
communicaole disease and points with emphasis to what has been 
accomplished in Europe in the way of official control of prostitution! 
as a lesser evil, by registration of brothels and their inmates, periodi- 
cal inspections, and the detection and cure of diseased men and 
women. He will tell us, and the statistics will support him, that 
the prevalence of venereal diseases is least where sanitary measures 
are most vi^rously enforced. 

The medical profession is by no means agreed as to the propriety 
of this method, mainly because such a system seems too much like a 
reco^ition of the inevitableness of the social evil and practically an 
official sanction of it. ^ Others, moreover, with good reason assert 
that licensing and sanitary inspection tend to produce clandestine 
prostitution, which has heretofore furnished the largest numl>cr of 
syphilitic cases. On the whole, we may conclude that health officers 
in this country are not prepared to advoctito the Euroi^can plan of 
inspection and license. 

CRUSADB AGAINST THB SOCIAL BVIL«> 

The subject of prostitution has always been considered of great 
sociolofi;ical and economic impoi*tancc by persons who have witnessed 
the sad effects amon^ the inmates of hospitals, prisons, almshouses, 
asylums for the blind, etc. It is gratifying to note that in 1858, just 
fifty yeai-s ago, a most intelligent and i)ainstaking study was made 
by *Dr. Wm. W. Sanger, resident physician of Blackwclls Island, 
under the auspices of the governors of the almshouse of the city and 
county of New York. A tew passages from the introduction are re- 
produced, for they are as applicable now as when first indited by his 
graceful pen : 

Hitherto reticence has been the policy. This posUion has been held too long, 
for It Li false In principle and Injurious in tendency. The day has arrived 
when the shroud must be removed, when the public safety luiperiously dcninnds 
an Inyeatlgation Into the matter; when those who regard it us a sniall wrong 
may hare their attention directed to Its real proportions. ^ ^ ^ A suall 
matter It decidedly Is not ^ ^ ^ Nor Is it unmanageable except when con- 
cealed. Stripped of the veil of secrecy which has enveloped it, there appears 
ylce arising from an Inextinguishable natural impulse on the part of one sex, 
fostered by confiding weakness in the other; from social disabilities on one side 
and social oppression on the other ; from the wiles of the deceiver working upon 
unsuspecting credulity, and, finally, from the stern necessity to live. 

The book covers 676 pages, and is tlie first effort on the Western 
C!ontinent in sexual and moral prophylaxis, but unfortunately has so 
far been fruitless on account of the general apathy on the part of the 
general public. 

Some of the facts brought out in the detailed investigation of 2,000 

Srostitutes in New York City are of sufficient interest to be adduced. 
If the entire number 750 were between 15 and 20 years, 1,154 be- 
tween 21 and 89^ and 96 over 40 years of age; 1,238 were forei^ 
bom and 762 natives of the United States. Of the latter the majority 
hailed from New York, New Jersey. Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. Doctor Sanger is inclined 

A I am Indebted to my friend Dr. Bdward L. Morgan for a number of valuable 
references to the literature of the subject. 
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to attribute this to the employment of a much larger proportion of 
females in manufacturing and sedentary occupations, and says: 

A jonng womnn of ardent teniperonient cnn not but feel the hardship of 
this iKwItlon in life: ^ ^ ^ .thus, when nlreadj predisimsed In favor of any 
chango. slie falls Into the hands of the tempter a pliant victim. • • • Be- 
yomi the hnrdshliis atteiidnnt on her dally labor the associations which are 
formed In factories or workshops, where both sexes are employ edt very fre> 
queutly result disastrously for the female. • • • 

In speaking of the foreign class the author says: 

Kfnny of the females become mothers almost as soon as they land on these 
shores; In fact, the probability of such an event sometimes hastens their de- 
I«rtiire. They exist here In the most squalid misery In some tenement house 
or hovel. Their children receive none of the advantages of education, for as 
soon ns they can beg they are coniiielled to aid In the struggle for bread and the 
mofft frequent result Is that the boys are arrested for some petty tiieft and the 
girls become prostitutes, thus contributing to meet the demand caused by the 
dames already mentioned. 

In this connection attention is called to Judge De Lacy^s letter, 
page 880. 

Of the 2,000 persons investigated 400 were married, 71 of whom 
still lived with their husbands; 103 left their husbands on account 
of ill usage, 00 were deserted by their husbands, 48 were deserted 
by husbands to live with other women; others left their homes on ac- 
count of nonsupport, drunkenness, infidelity, and in 76 no specific 
cause was assigiied. There were also 204 widows in the general list. 
The author believes the principal conclusion to be drawn from the 
table which he presents ^^ is that the majority of this class (widows) 
are driven to a course of vice from the destitution ensuing on 
her hushnnd^s death. It has boon shown that a large number of 
them are very young and it cnn be scarcely necessary to repeat that 
any young woman in a state of |)overty will be surrounded with temp- 
tntions she cnn with difTiciilty resist. Much as this state of society 
may bo dc|)lored, its existence cnn not be denied." 

The section dealing with the hid<lon springs of the evil is of ex- 
treme interest The causes assigned by the women themselves are 
as follows: 

Inclination, 513; destitution, 525; seduced and abandoned, 258; 
drink and a desire to drink, 181 ; ill treatment of parents, relations, 
or hiishnnds^ UW; ns an easy life, 124; bad company, 84; nersuadea 
by prostitutes, 71; too idle to work, 20; violated, 27; seducca on board 
of emigrant shi|)S or in emigrnnt boarding houses, 24. 

Doctor Sanger, in disciissine^ the subject of inclination, adduces 
considerable evidence to show ^ that if a positive inclination to vice 
was the proximate cause of the fall, it was but the result of other 
and controlling influences." Most pathetic instances of how destitu- 
tion, seduction, and other predis^nxsing causes led to the degradation 
will be found on pages 480-522. 

Of the 2,000 cases examined with reference to previous occiipation, 
033 belonged to the servant class, 400 lived with parents or friends, 
285 were dressmakers, tailoresse-s, and seamstresses, and the remain- 
der were engaged in miscellaneous occupations; 534 claim to have 
earned only $1 per week; 330, $2 a week; 230, $3; 127, $4; 68, $5; 27, 
$6; 8, $7; 5, $8; two had earned over $20 a week, and in 608 the 
question of earnings was not ascertained. 
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The investigation revealed the fact that 947 of the 2,000 women 
became mothers. Of these, 357 single women had 490 children, 357 
married women had 791 children, and 233 widows had 63G children. 
Of the 1,917 children bora, 1,185 had died before the inquiry, and 
732 were alive. The ratio of mortality was as follows: 

Children of— P«r cent 

Single women 73 

Married women 58 

Widows 50 

An average of 62 per cent, or more than six deaths for evcrv 10 
children born. On page 487 of the book it is shown that 821 of the 
2,000 investigated had contracted specific diseases incident to prosti- 
tution, viz: Gonorrhea in 250 instances, gonorrhea and syphilis in 
36, and syphilis in 535 cases. The difficulty of securing such informa- 
tion is ver^ great and the probability is that the real number far 
exceeds this average, but the confessed facts are quite sufficient to 
^. ir estimate the amount of public mischief resulting daily from a mass of 

*f prostitutes. 

2r "^^^ appendix to the edition of Doctor Sanger's book, published in 

^ ^*! km 1906, states that Doctor Sanger in 1858 placed the number of public 

JTT;^ JP' prostitutes in New York at 6,000, or one in every 117 inhabitants, 

C'* 3^ while a conservative estimate would now place their nuiulKu* at 30,000, 

or one in about 55 of the resident iM>|)uIati(m. 

In 1902 the committee of fiftcoiij comnoscd of prominent citizens, 
presented a report on the so<:ial evil with special refr,reuce to coiuli- 
tions existing in the city of New York, but found it impossible to 
approximate the numl)er of prostitutes or houses of prostitution; 
evidence was secured, however, of over 300 separate disorderly apart- 
ments in tenement houses. In many of these tenement houses as 
many as 50 children resided. An acquaintance by the children with 
adult vices was inevitable. Almost any child on the East Side in 
New York will tell you what a " nafke bias " is. * * • The 
statistics of venereal diseases among children and the many revolt- 
ing stories from the red-light district tell how completely they le;irned 
the lessons taught them. 

Mr. George Kibbe Turner, in a recent magazine article, presents a 
study of the great immoralities in the city of Chicago, and estimates 
'' the gross revenues from prostitution in Chicago in 1906 at 
$20,000,000, and probably more. There are at least 10,000 profes- 
sional prostitutes. Annual average rciMsints of $2,000 each ai*e 
brought in by these women. They do not tliemselves, however, have 
the &nefit of this revenue. !Much of it is never received by tlieiii. 
They are, in fact, exploited by large business interests.^ Tfieix) ai*e 
four large interests which are concerned in the exploitation of pros- 
titution. The first of these is the criminal hotels, the second is the 
houses of ill-fame ; the third, the cheap dance halls and saloons, and 
the fourth, the men — largely Russian Jews — who deal in women for 
the trade.** ♦ ♦ ♦ Major Sylvester, the chief of police of Wasli- 
ington, estimates that there are about 400 prostitutes in this city, con- 
fined almost wholly to a certain district, and that special pains have 
been taken by the police to prevent minors from irequenting these 
places. 

A recent investigation by the Department of Commerce and I^abor 
shows that there are 62 houses of prostitution, with 365 white innmtes, 
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of whom 68 were of foreign birth, and 16 houses with 105 colored 
females^ all natives of this country. It is gratifying to know, from 
an official source, that the number of prostitutes in Washington is 
placed at 470. 

In the crusade against the social evil every effort heretofore made, 
spasmodically to be sure, has been to apprehend the female offender, 
and all such attempts have simply rasulted in secret prostitution, 
which is far more dangerous in its social and sanitarv aspects. Indeed 
every attempt to make laws upon the subject which apply to women 
and not to men is most unjust and establishes a different standard 
of morality for the two sexes. 

As expfe55scd by Morrow, **the prostitute is but the purveyor of 
the infection. ^ She simply returns to her male partner, the pros- 
tituaiit, as ho is termed, the infection she has received from another 
proslituant In the ultimate analysis it will be found ^ * ^ that 
the most essential causo^the cauna cansans^ of prostitution is mascu- 
line unchastitv— the polygamous proclivities ana practice of the male, 
which lead him to seek the gratification of nis sexual instinct 
wherever and whenever he can find a receptive partner. ♦ • • 
The woman owes hor fall to the aggressive solicitations or seductions 
of the man. She may even be a quasi willing victim, but she yields 
rather from sentimental feeling than from sexual inclination* 
* '^ * Women are the most pitiless and unrelenting in the ostra- 
cism of those of their sex who have crossed the Rubicon of virtue. 
The virtuous matron who would shield her daughter from all contact 
with a fallen sister as contaminating, with most indulgent charity 
smiles upon the very man who may have been the author of her ruin ; 
she mn^, indeed, receive him as a suitor for her daughter if he is 
otherwise eligible. * * * As a result of this double standard of 
morality, 8<icicty practically separates its women into two classes — 
from the one it demands chastity; the other is set apart for the grat- 
ification of the sexual caprices of its men. It thus proclaims the 
doctrine, immoral as it is unliygienic, that debauchery ia a necessity 
for its men.'' 

KDUCATIONAL METHODS. 

On the whole, the present writer believes the remedy lies in public 
education. The gi*eat majority of the people have no knowleage of 
the subject^ simpiv because of the erroneous assumption that it ia 
not one which lends itself to general discussion. 

It is indeed gratifying that such a respectable magazine as the 
Ladies Home Journal has given attention to topics of this character 
and insisted for several years upon a greater parental frankness with 
children about their physical selves. In the editor's personal page, 
in the issue of September, 1008, we find the following courageoua 
statement : 

Brcanw of the secrecy with wblcb the whole question la aDShronded It Is 
pmctlcstly Impossible to obtain absolute flgurea. But so fiir as the blabest 
antliurltles have been able, through the most careful Inquiries, to secure ae* 
curate agures. It Is a conservative statenient to make that at least 00 out of 
erery 100 young men are to-day ** sowing their wild oats.** Of these 00 young 
men a startling number are either already making or will make a tragedy of 
marriage. They produce either childless homes, desd-boni or blind babies: 
children with lifelong diseases with them, or they will aeod thooaauda of 

8. Doc. 644, 60-2 16 
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women to the operating table. • * * Tbls frliclitful condition liaa been 
brought about largely by two contributing factors: (1) The parental policy of 
mock modesty and silence with their sous and daughters about their physical 
selves, and (2) the condoning in men what is condemned in women. Fathers 
and mothers, and in consequence girls, have condoned In a young man this 
sowing of his "wild oats," because it was considered a physical necessity; 
that it "would do him good;" that It "would make a man of him;" that "it 
would show him the world" — all arguments absolutely baseless. The reme- 
dies proposed are along the principles alraady Indicated, viz, knowledge of 
the subject, and that "we fbthors of daughters must rid ourselves of the 
notion that has worked such diabolical havoc of a double moral standard. 
There can be but one standard — ^that of moral equality. Instead of t>elug so 
painfully anxious about the "financial prospects" of a young man, ^ • • 
It is time that we put health first and money second. ^ * « Let a father 
ask the young man, as the leading question, whether he Is physically clean; 
insist that he shall go to his family physician, and if he gives him a clean bill 
of health, then his financial prospects can be gone into. But his physical self 
first That much every father would do in the case of a horse or a dog that 
Y T!Z ^^ lK>ught with a view to mating. Tet he docs less for his daughter, his own 

^' iT flesh and blood. Once let young men realize that such a question would be 

"^ ^ asked them by the father of the young woniou whom they would nmrry; that 

J^ a physical standard would be demanded, and tliut knowledge would be more 

a^ effective for morality among young men than all the preaching and moralts- 

^^ ^w ing and exhortations of the past thousand years. Thus, and thus only, can 

*-v>. 9|^ we save our daughters and their unborn children. But in no other way. 

1^'* ^1^ I^ should be stated in justice to my fiiend and teacher that the late 

' Dr. J. Harry Tliompson, then in clinrge of the Cohimbia Hospital 

CT**' ?>* for Women in Washington, as early as 1873 advocated the plan of 

C^^ ?9^ insisting upon a clean bill of hcallh, and i*clatcd to the class an in- 

stance in which the young man, after complying with what he con- 
sidered a reasonable parental request, told the father: 

'\Jl -T^ Now. that I have furnished you with evidence of my own physical deanneas, 

Tj ^ ^ I ahall insist upon a similar evidence in your case^ as I am equally anxious 

'i^^^ IC ^ perpetuate the purity of my blood. 

^i«^, t^ To which request the father unhesitatingly acceded. 

«^«^ ^ As a teacher of hygiene I can not find words strong enough in com- 

^ZJ^ P mendation of the brave editorial and the excellent article, ^ The 

^!^'9* tragedy of the marriage altar" (by Dr. Abraham L. Wolburst), in 

3^' It ^^. Ladies Home Journal for September and October, 1908. The 

writer has realized for years the necessity of proper education, for if 
we expect the parents to impart information on sexual purity, they 
must acquire it primarily from some competent and reliable source. 
Few of our magpAzine writers have heretofore been brave enough to 
present this question as the Ladies Home Journal has done. For 
all these reasons I have advocated for years that hygiene should form 
part of the curriculum in our public schools and the question discussed 
from the standpoint of sexual hy^ene i>ure and simple. Public lec- 
turers on the purity of man commit a serious mistake, ffenerallv, when 
they picture the consequences of the social evil without otferinf a 
suitable remedy. Many a young man thinks it essentiid to his httlth 
to give vent to his penned up secretions by sexual intercourse and to 
demonstrate his manhood. If deterred by fear of contracting venerea] 
diseases, in the absence of other remedies he will most likely resort to 
onnatund methods. 

We should moke a strong plea in favor of continence, and tell onr 
young men that« while the sexual passion' is very strong, it can b^ 
accelerated or delayed, excited or lowered, by the influence of the wilL 
We should assure them that sexual inilulgence is not a phys>iol(^oa1 
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necessity, and that nature will relieve herself bv an occasional noc- 
tumnl emission. Dy the cultivation of pure tnou|(hts, removal of 
temptation, normal mental conditions, and especially by cold baths 
iind vigorous physical exercise, and avoidance of an excessive meat 
diet, conliuoncc may not only become i)ossible, but easv. Those who 
Avidiess the good euects of athletic 8i>orts can not fail to appreciate 
thai here is a good iichl in which to expend exuberant animal spirits, 
and in this sense '^ public playgrounds '' are a strong factor m the 

C'omotion of sexual purity, u e can hardly go astray if we follow 
octor Parkes in advising a pure young man to make nis home after 
the age of 22 or 23, and thus secure himself both from the temptations 
and exi>onses of bachelorhood. Dr. Howard A. Kelly believes that 
the Christian standard is the solution of the whole problem of chas- 
tity. I quite n^ree with him, provided Uie church makes an endeavor 
to combine relictions and social work, and until this is accomplished 
we sliould not hide the evil because it is not a pleasant subject to talk 
alNUit. 

Suggestions as to what the church mav do have been offered in a 
former i-eport, see pa^ lOG, Industrial Hygiene, and tlic desirability 
of scH^ial scttlcmontH in connection with schools and churches will lie 
cninhasizcd in connection with the drink evil, see page 248. 

Anionii^ tlio sensible n^commendations submitted by the "commit- 
tee of fifieen " in the city of New York were, first, ** sti'cuuous efforts 
to nrovent, in the tenement houso«9, the overcrowding which is the 
prolific source of sexual immorality. ♦ ♦ • Secondly, the fur- 
nishing, by jHiblic or private munificence, of purer and more elevat- 
ing forms 01 amusements to sunplant the attractions of the low dance 
halls, theaters, and other similar places of entertainment that only 
serve to stimulate sensualitv aiul to debase the taste. The pleasures 
of tlie pco|>le need to be looked after far more earnestly than has been 
the case hilherto. * * * Thirdly, whatever can be done to im- 
pmvo the material conditions of the wage-earninff class, and espe- 
cially of young wage-earning women, will be directly in line with the 
purpose which is here kept in view. It is a md and humiliating 
admission to make, at the oj^enin^ of the twentieth century, in one 
of the greatest centers of civilization in the world, that in numerous 
instances it is not passion or corrupt inclination, but the force of 
actual physical want that im|)els young women along the road to 
ruin.*' Referring to the question of intimate contact in tenement 
houses as a pi*edispo«<ing cause to prostitution, it is a matter of 
satisfaction to record that both (ieneral Sternberg and the writer 
realized this danger when they urged, in 1898, the adoption of model 
two-story apartment houses With separate entrances and exits for 
each family so that tlie sanctity of the home might be preserved. 

STATE BIETHOD6. 

The question naturally arises, What can and should the State do to 
prevent the moral, social, and physical ravages of these diseases? It 
must Ire confessed that the measures looking to the insi)ection and 
control of prostitutes ai*e sadly inadequate. It has been suggested by 
German authors that the evil might be materially lessened by holding 
the Dersons who knowingly spi*ead venereal diseases responsible for 
the namage<«. Indeed, a German jurist goes so far as to advocate the 
puni«ihmeiit of pei*sons who neglect t^ seek ti*eatment when afflicted 
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with sexual diseases. Apart from this the State should certainly 
insist upon — 

First. The enforcement of laws or police reflations relating 
to^ houses of ill-fame and to the sale of alcohol, particularly to 
minors. A closer supervision of soliciting in streets and enticing 
females under a fixed age. There is certainly no good reason >vhy the 
terrible temptations which greet our young men and women on cvcrv 
street and in many public places should not be removed. A wolf- 
trained police force will have no difficulty in recognizing and ban- 
ishing the solicitors, both male and female, from the streets, and in 
cautioning young men, especially minors, of the dangers in the red 
light districts. 

Second. Health boards can also recommend the enactment of laws 
for the prevention of syphilis, acquired in an extra genital way, by 
regulatinjg the profession of barbers, chiropodists, and manicurists, 
aim reauiring a special examination of wet nurses, cigar makers, and 
glass blowers. Apart from the real dangers from these sources, the 
educational effects of such ordinances will be beneficial. 

Third. Health boards should also exert their influence toward 
securing adequate facilities for the treatment of indigent patients. 

In northern Europe, where venereal diseases are reportable and 
treatment is within the reach of all classes, these diseases, according 
to Weiss, have greatly diminished, but here, as Bulkley puts i^ 
** ignored through ignorance, neglected through negligence of our 
duty, so ostracised and outclassed venereal diseases, through false 
shame, concealment, prejudice, carry on their slaughter unhampered, 
unchecked, and undisturbed, devastating coming generations and 
ruining the present one." 
^ Fourth. Health boards may cooperate with the profession and 

£^1 ^ dispensaries by printing, for distribution, leaflets stating the nature 

' of the diseases, the manner in which they are contracted, and the 

ways in which they can be transmitted to other persons, and by the 
encouragement of a general educational campaign in which sexual 
purity, respect for women, and the possibility of physiological conti- 
nence should be inculcated. The evil and far-reaching consequences 
of impure and unlawful gratification should be clearly pointed out 

In conclusion, a word of caution is necessary to impress upon the 
victims of sexual diseases the utter uselessness of securing treatment 
with various advertised cures. As very properly said by Mr. Samuel 
Adams Hopkins in Collier's Weekly, September 22, 1906 : 

AU tblt class of practltlonera are frauds and swindlers. Many of tbem 
are ex-crimlnals In other fields. ''The old doctors," the "physicians* Instl- 
tntes," the "medical councils," and the "quick cures" are all equally to be 
shunned. Blackmail Is the underlying principle of this business. Theae treat- 
menta can not cure; ten to one they only aggravate the disease and render 
it dangeroua or even deadly. But once they have a man In their clutches they 
need not help him In order to get his money. If he demurs at their charges, 
a threat to expose the nature of his ailment to his family or employers Is 
enough. • ^ ^ Bvery advertisement of private diseases or ** men*a special- 
ists" ought to be a danger signal pointing not only to wasted money, shames 
and misery, but often to Invalidism and a dreadful form of death, where lu 00 
per cent of cases reputable treatment would have brought the patient through. 

In some localities It Is against the law to publish advertisements of this 
class. Pennsylvania has such a law, but It Is a dead letter. St. Louis la 
attempting to enforce Its iUegal advertising ordinance, and the 8t Louis news- 
papers are fighting to save themselves the dollars tainted with unspeakable 
filth. 
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Chapter VIIL 

THB TOBACOO HABIT. 

In view of the fact tlint our sociological study of 1^17 families in 
this city shows nn nverngo annual cx|)enditure of $12.19 for each 
family, which at a conservative estimate would amount to $239,655,- 
000 for the annual tobacco bill in the United States, it is important 
to consider the effects of tobacco on the system. 

Tobacco owes its general effects to tlie presence of toxic alkaloids 
known as nicotine, nicotianin, and the ^^pyridin bases" which are 
formed during smoking. Syrian and Havana tobacco contain little 
or no nicotine, while the common grades contain from 8 to 4 per cent. 
Nicotine is a poison which pro<lucos a local irritation of the digestive 
tract, nau5;ea, and diarrhea. In some instances there may be dizzi- 
ness, weokness, restlessness, depressed action of the heart, and convul- 
sions. Strangely enough, man becomes accustomed to these effects and 
may even experience an agreeable excitation of the nervous system, 
characterized bj increased mental and physical elasticity. There is 
nothing to justify the assumption, however, that the use of tobacco is 
free from aangor. Professor Seavcr's observations on Yale students 
appear to show that nousiuokers made the best physical gains in 
weight, chest measure, and lung capacity, and that out of every 100 of 
the best students only 5 were smokers, while 95 were not smokers. His 
data were apparently so convincing that Japan, ever ready to profit 
by the experience of other nations, enacted in 1000 a law prohibiting 
the smoking of tobacco by perscms under the ase of twenty — an 
example well worthy of emulation. Dr. A. A. vVoodhuU, U. S. 
Army, holds that cigarette smoking by the young is harmful, as it 
arrests the natural elimination of waste and hinders the utilization 
of fresh material. This explains the fact that the stature of youtlis 
who use it is less than those who do not use it. 

The bad effects of tobacco may be summarized as follows: Tobacco 
smoke contaminates the air of rooms with coal gas and other prod- 
ucts of combustion. According to the I^ondon Ijancet,* 1 ounce of 
tobacco yields from 1 to 5 pints of carbon monoxide or coal gas, 
which, when inhaled, is a blood poison. In many instances tobacco 
in any form produces a chronic inflammation of the throat and stom- 
ach, which disapi)eai*s after the removal of the cause. The excessive 
use of tobacco produces a chronic form of nicotine poisoning, with 
impairment of vision, nervous irritability or exhaustion, a predispo- 
sition to neuralgia, and a peculiar affection of the heart, described by 
Professor Da Costa as the tobacco heart, characterized by irregu- 
larity of the heart sounds, accelerated action and weakness of the 
cardiac muscles. Chewing of tobacco is even more to be deprecated 
than smokincr, as the injurious elements are dissolved by the saliva 
and not infrequently swallowed. Doctor Woodhull points out that 
cigarette smoking by the young develops a greater tenacnc^ to acquire 
an appetite for alcoholic lic|uors, premature puberty is mduced, in- 
creasing the sexual propensity ana leading to improper sexual prac- 
tices. There is a consensus of opinion among educators that the use 

•Tbe Lancet, London, 1909, GLXV, 
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of tobacco dulls the memory and intellect When, a promising pupil 
in a public school begins to decline in his work it is almost certainly 
found that he has begun the use of cigarettes. 

On the whole we may conclude that the use of tobacco is not a 
physiological necessity, and its abuse, like that of other nerve stimu* 
lants, is doubtless a fruitful cause of a breakdown. It is especially 
harmful in nervous subjects and those of insufficient will power 

Sroperly to restrict its use. A German authority maintains, and no 
oubt correctly, that the danger is greater from smoking cigarettes, 
because of the ease with whicli the smoke is inhaled. In any event, 
the practice of inhaling the smoke into the lungs, or smoking before 
brealcfast, is a bad one. Pipes, cigar or cigarette holders, and the 
mouth should be kept clean. Symptoms of shoilness of breath, 
obscure pains around the heart and nervous irritability are indica- 
tions to reduce or stop the habit altogether. 



Chapter IX. 

THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. 

In our sociological survey of 1,217 families in this city we found 
the average ex})enditure for alcoholic l)everages to be $10.14 per an- 
nuYn. In view of the importance of the subject from an.econonuc, 
social, and sanitarv point of view, a study of the alcohol question 
seems very desirable. Before doing so it will be well to refer briefly 
to different alcoholic beverages in most common use. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS (wINE). 

Among the oldest and best known of alcoholic beverages is wine, 
which is obtained from the fermented juice of grapes. The juice con- 
tains water, i)roteids, nape sugar, levulose, inosite, pectins, tartaric 
and malic acids and tneir salts; also small quantities of mineral 
salts (sulphates and chlorides), coloring matter, and tannic acid. 
In off years malic acid predominates and there is a deficiency of 
sugar. The quality of the juice and the resulting wines depend 
upon the character of the grape (soil, climate, ripennig process) and 
many other factors in the preparation of the must. 

If a white wine is desired the skins and stems of the grape tti*o re- 
moved, while for colored wines they ai*e permitted to remain; the 
blue and yellow pigments during fermentation and under the influ- 
ence of free acids turn red. 

Fermentation of the grape juice is usually carried on at a temi)era- 
ture between 60^ and 75^ F. and is the result of a natural ferment 
or yeast plant found on the skin of the grape. During fermentation 
the proteids in the must are to a great extent used up in the foruui- 
tion of yeast cells and the grape sugar and part of the levulose are 
split up into alcohol and carbonic acid. The inosite remains un- 
cnanged, the pectous matter is changed, and a portion of the salts 
are percipitated in the form of cream of tartar. In addition, gly- 
cerin and various aromatic ethers, which impart to the wine its navor, 
and small quantities of the higher alcohols and free organic acids 
are formed. The resulting wine may be said to contain, apart from 
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water, alcohol and carbonic acid, also small anantities of proteids. 
inosite, free malic, tartaric and succinic acia, salts, glycerin, ana 
aromatic ethers, and in the case of grapes fermented with their skins 
also tannic acia and coloring matter. 

The lighter wines of this and other countries, viz, the Bordeaux. 
Bnrgiuufics, Rhino, and Moselle wines, hock, sautcrnes, clarets, ana 
chanipni^nes usually contain from 9 to 15 per cent of alcohol by vol- 
ume. Tlie fortified or stronger wines like port^ sherry, tokay, etc., 
contain from 16 to 27 per cent of alcohol. Tne amount of suffar 
varies from in dr^ wines to 26 per cent in the sweet wines. The 
natural wines contain little or no carbonic acid as most of it escapes 
during fermentation. The effervescent wines like champagne are the 
product of n second fcrmontntion in the bottle, sugar and flavoring 
extracts having boon added for the purpose. 

Tlie dietetic effects of wine depend entirely upon the amount of al- 
cohol present. Dry wines usually promote peristaltic action and act 
upon the kidneys, the red wines commonly retard the movements of 
the bowels which is due to the astringent effects of tannin. 

Cheap wines ai*o frequently made from other fruits and even the 
natural wines have Imhmi subject to various forms of adulteration, 
such as the addition of sugar, glycerin, various ethers, logwood and 
other coloring agents, like malvey leaves, red beets, carmine, fudisin, 
and other analin co1oi*s. 

Unfortunately the manufacture of artiflcial wines api^ears to be 
everywhere extending. Some years ago Pctiot considered it perfectly 
legitimate to extract repeatedly the skin and seeds of grapes with a 
solution of sugar, which was then permitted to undergo the usual 
fermentation, the i)oroontage of alconol varying with tlie amount of 
sugar present. Harrington infonns us that an artificial wine known 
as ^^piquette," and of which over 60.000,000 gallons were made in 
Franco in 1808, is made as follows: " To each gallon of water used 
are added 1 pound of raisins and 1 of dried apples: Uie mixture is 

C laced in an open vessel and allowed to stand three days. It is then 
ottled with one-half teaspoonful of sugar and a small piece of cinna"- 
mon in each bottle. It is said to bo *a pleasant and harmless 
beverage.^ '' Indeed, so serious and widospreaa has become the manu- 
facture of artificial wine in Franco that the wine growers in 1007 
revolted and domando<l adequate logislnitive protection. Harrington 
and Wilo^ furnish other examples of tiie metho<ls followed by those 
engaged m this nefarious trade: 

Port. — Ciller, SO gaUont; nioohol, 6 Rnllont; elnip, 4 saltons; kino, ooe-half 
pound: tartaric add, one-quarter pound; port-wine flavor, 6 oancea. 

Whiie tcfne. — Dlmtolve 26 t)ouii«]8 of grai>e sugar and 1 of tartaric acid In 
25 quarts of hot water; add 75 quarts of cold water and 60 pounds of grape 
pulp, stir, cover, let ferment for four or five days and strain. 

CVorrr— California bock. 40 gallons; extract of ktno, 8 ounces; essenc* of 
malvey flower, S ounces. 

Those samples ore given to show how easy it is to deceive the 
average customer, who often pays a high price for beverages assumed 
to possess food values or medicinal properties. 

FBUrr WINES. 

ITomemade wines are often made from the fermented juice of 
apples, |>oars, currants, gooseberries, and oranges; they contain pretty 
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much the same ingredients, except inosite, as grape wine. The per* 
centage of alcohol is, however, less, on account of the deficiency of 
sugar, unless sugar has been added, which is often done. 

Apple or pear cider usually contains from 4^ to 6 per cent of alco- 
hol. According to Parkes such wines are sometimes manufactured 
or stored in earthenware vessels, coated inside with litharge glaze, 
which readily gives up large quantities of lead to acid liquids and is 
thus productive of lead poisoning. If the air is not absolutely ex- 
cluded from all kinds of wine, acetous fermentation ensues, and tlie 
liquid is transformed into vinegar. The effects of home-made wines 
are moderately stimulating, and slightly laxative and diuretic on 
account of the free organic acids contained therein. It is also held 
that their habitual use favors the formation of gravel and stone in 
the bladder and chronic inflammation of the urinary passages. 

BEEBS. 

Beer is a very ancient beverage, having been used by the Egyptians 
over two thoqsand years ago. It was introduced into Uermany 
during the twelfth century and for a long time the art of brewing 
was largely confined to the cloistered monks. Pure beer is manu- 
factured from malt, hops, and water. In the first place, clean 
barley is steeped in hard water and is then allowea to sprout 
in heaps, which are spread out when the ^nnination has reached 
the requisite stag^. During this process aiastase develops which 
converts the starcn into dextrin ana maltose, and the insoluble albu- 
minous matter is rendered soluble. Further germination is prevented 
by first drying and then parchinfi^ the malt at a temperature of 125° 
to 180^; this also develops color and flavor. The malt is then 
screened for the removal of the sprouts and, after being crushed, 
is steeped in water at a temperature of 160^ F., which has the effect 
of converting; the balance of starch in the wort into maltose. The 
resulting iniusion. after the addition of hops, is now boiled for a 
couple of hours, during which about one-third of the bitter princi- 
ples of the hops are taken up^ the coagulablo proteids are separated 
and all existing micro-oreanisms are destroj^ed. The decoction is 
then rapidly cooled in tanks and transferred into vats, where, after 
the adaition of yeast, it is allowed to ferment at a temperature of 
60° to 60° F. ; during this process the maltose is split up into alcohol 
and carbonic acid. When fermentation has gone far enough the 
yeast is removed and the beer is run into casks. Good beer, apart 
from alcohol, carbonic acid, glycerin, succinic acid, also contains 
some proteids, sugar, malt extracts, salts, and bitter principles. The 
percentage of alcohol varies from 8 per cent in the lighter kinds to 
6 or 7 per cent in ale and porter. In the 28 specimens examined 
by Mr. C. A. Crampton, of tne Internal Revenue Office^ the amount 
or alcohol averagea 4.63 per cent by weight or 5.79 per cent by 
volume. 

The so-called ^ Weiss beer "is made from a mixture of barley and 
wheat malt and usuallv contains more carbonic acid and yeast par- 
ticles and less alcohol than ordinarv beer. Porter, ale, and bock Leer 
are made from a stronger wort and hence contain more alcohol. The 
chemical analysis shows that beer is not only a beverage, but also a 
foodstuff, because 2 liters of beer contain about 10 grama of proteids 
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and 100 grams of carbohydrates, or nearly one-tenth of the protein 
ration, and one*fifth of the daily requirements of carbohydrates. 

In recent years beer has been known to be adulterated by the em- 
ployment of glucose and invert sugars obtained by the action of dilute 
sulphuric acid upon rice and com. 

This sophistication affects not only the nutritive value of the beer 
by a deficiency of the proteids, but may also be a source of arsenical 
poi5^)ning, if the sulphuric acia happens to be derived from arsenical 
pyrites. Such an instance occurred in 1900 at Manchester and Sal- 
ford in tho northwest of England, where over 8,000 consumers of beer 
developed symptoms of arsenical poisoning, such as paralysis and 
wasting of certain muscles, functional disturbances of certain sensory 
nerves, with 3G fatal cases from peripheral neuritis. Specimens of the 
glucose showed from 0.02 to 0.05 per cent of arsenious oxide and the 
beers made from it contained from 0.10 to 1.60 grains of arsenic per 
gallon. It is gratifying to note that adulterated beer is quite uncom- 
mon in this country, as none of the 476 samples examined in the State 
of New York contained hop substitutes. Tne effects of beer and wine 
depend upon their puritv, the quantity consumed, and Uie suscep- 
tibility of the individual. Quite a number of authors believe that 
these beverages, consumed in moderation, say from one-quarter to 
one-half liter of wine or from one-half to 1 liter of beer during 
twenty-four hours, in otherwise normal persons, will have no inju- 
rious effects, and may even possess certain advantages, such as aiding 
digestion by promoting the flow of digestive juices, while the bitter 
principles of hops possess certain tonic properties. On the other 
nand Buchner, Ogata, and others claim that oeer retards diffestioni 
and all agree that if taken habitually in excess, both beer and wine, 
in the language of Parkes, ^ lead to tne storage up of superfluous fat 
in the tissues, and they interfere with the proper elimination of effete 
matter; imperfect oxidation leads to an excessive formation of uric 
acid, and the plethoric and gouty habit are produced, eventually tend- 
ing to palpable disease.'^ 

BHANDT. 

Brandy, the strongest alcoholic drink, is derived from the distilla- 
tion of wine, but as comnionljr sold it is for the most part a mixture 
'^of varying omounts of spirits from the distillation of com grain 
spirits, etc. Apart from water it contains 66 to 65 per cent of alcohol 
by volume, or 39 to 47 per cent by weight, in which are held aromatic 
ethers, also traces of tannin, coloring matter, and various secondary 
products, including aldehydes, furfural and higher alcohols. Har- 
rington gives a number of examples showing how fictitious brandy is 
made, or which the following is reproduced: 

noU 5 ounces of raisins and of St. Jobn*a bread la water, flUer and make op 
to 10 qonrts; mix this with 20 quarts of alcohol, one-half ounoa of sasmca of 
violet flowers, and 10 ounces of brundj coaence. 

BUM AKD AKHACK. 

Rum is distilled from fermented molasses, and arrack from fer- 
mented rice or cocoanuts; they contain from 65 to 65 per cent of 
alcohol by volume and more or less of the objectionable fusel oil and, 
like other strong drink, are frequently adulterated. 
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WHIBKT. 

Whisky is made by distillation of malted grain^ especiall}[ rye, corn, 
and wheat, although barley, oats, and potatoes are sometimes used. 
The mash ror Scotch whis% consists of 2 parts of malt, 7 of barley, 
and 1 each of oats and rye; the mash for Irish whislcy is the same 
with the exception of the rye; the peculiar smoky taste of these 
whiskies is due to the cresote products evolved in peat and turf fin's 
over which the malt is dried. Good Bourbon whisky has an agree- 
able flavor, the mash being a mixture of corn and rye. All new 
whiskies, in addition to about 45 per cent of ethylic alcohol, contain 
amylic alcohol or fusel oil and other impure alcohols. These im- 
purities are very irritating to the mucous membranes of the throat 
and stomach and produce rapid intoxication; the fusel oil is also 
responsible for the neadache, nausea, and general depression so often 
observed after the consumption of imnuro liquors. The amount of 
toxicity of the fusel oil depends upon (lie character of the raw mate- 
rial, it being greatest when derived fi'om potatoes and least wlieii 
obtained from grapes. The aldehydes can be removed by redistilla- 
tion and the fusel oil by charcoal or a fractionating patent still. 
The fine spirit secured by rectification contains from 72 to 00 per 
cent of absolute alcohol and only traces of the impurities referred 
to, while ordinary whiskv contains from 35 to 50 j^er cent by volume 
of alcohol and almost always some of the toxic principles. It is a 
fiimiliar but true saving that whisky improves with age in taste 
and flavor. This is due to the fact that the constituents of fusel oil 
are converted into nontoxic aromatic ethers which impart the agree- 
able flavor to aged whiskies and brandies and also constitute, with 
other compounds, the bou(][uet in different wines. The new and cheap 
grades of whisky are decidedly injurious to health and when fusel 
oil is present to the extent of 1 part per 1,000 it is unfit for use. 

There is abundant evidence to show that whisky is frequently 
manufactured from alcohol, water, and various flavoring compounds, 
of which the following example is given by ITarringlou : 

Scotch whUky. — Alcohol, 46 gallons; genuine Scotch, 8 gaUons; water, 18 
galloDB; ale, 1 gallon; cresote, 5 drops in 2 ounces of acetic acid; fielargonic 
ether, 1 ounce; honey, 8 pounds. 

The writer fears that in the manufacture of fictitious whiskies 
methyl or wood alcohol is also used on account of its cheapness ; this, 
when employed as an intoxicant, has been known to produce total 
blindness. 

THB NAIIOn's drink DILL.* 

As the nation grows in population and wealth, so does its expendi- 
tures for stimulating beverages. This is the more surprising in view 
of the warfare waged against the saloon and the milder l)overages. 
The per capita consumption of spirituous liquoi*s for the year ending 
June 80, 1907, is the highest on record, reaching 23.53 gallons per 
capita, an increase over 190G of 1.27 gallons. 

*Thla article appeared in the Auierlcuu Grocer, Mny 27, 1008* and Is repro- 
duced bj permission of the edUor. 
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The Advance^ in the consumption of distilled spirits from 1.52 
gnllons per capita in 190C to 1.G8 gallons in 1007 is more notable than 
an increase of 0.12 gallon in the use of wine and a rise of 1.04 gallons 
in beer. 

The year was one of phcnonional pro«;perity, and this may account 
for the increase in exi)en(1itui*o for stiniuIantR^ which was quite as 
innrkccl for coiTce and cocoa as for alcoholic drinks. Hie use of tea 
seems to have declined considerably, as it falls below the yearly 
average for five years. 

A gain of 1,600,800 in population will not account for the increased 
use of stimulating Ix^verages. Possibly extensive advertising is re- 
s|>onsihle for no small share of the increase, which seemin^y goes 
forward in spite of all eflforts to check the sale of intoxicating bev- 
erages and to kill the demand for coffee. " There's a reason," out it 
bnflles solution. There are many theories or opinions, but the finding 
of a reasonable check to the use of spirituous beverages seems as far 
away as ever. Legislation does not seem to curb the curse of drink. 

BKTAIL COST or AtS* BKVRKAQBS. 

Tlio various estimates of cost, presented by the American Grocer, 
compiled, so far as quantity is concerne<l, from the re|Kirt of the 
United States Rureau of Statistics, sliows that the average annual 
cost of alcoholic and nonalcoholic stimulants in the. United States, 
1905-1907, was as follows: 

Alcoholic ilrhikR. |1. 4e0^ DS4, 827 

Noiiiih'olioUo BlImiilnnlH : 

CoflTee 1101,598,437 

Tea 41,0O2,0SO 

Cocoa—- - -- .- 10,000,000 



218,001,117 

Totnl, lOOT 1,008,085.444 

1000. 1,000,480,620 

1005 ... -- 1,548,708,907 

1904 1,408,022.715 

lOOn.--. 1,451,033,879 



Tohil ilrhik liUI, Ovo yonrs. 1W« \W7 7, 857. MS, 306 

Avornp* nniiiial drink bill. IIKKI-IIW l,5n,GO0,078 

The above iTpresiMits a per capita ex|>onditure for beverages in 1907 
of $10.74 for the 85,81 7,t>39 inhabitants of the United States, or 
$98.70 for each family of (ivc. Yearly average for five years, $19, or 
$95 per family. 

Tlic quantities of the four loading beverages consumed annually for 
three yoai*s, 1905-1907, as estimated by the American Grocer, were 
as follows: 

Qallont. 

neor 1.080,007,059 

CoflTce -- 1,015.084,370 

Tea - - 6r>8,500.000 

Spirits and wines - — 150,020,818 
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FIB OAPITA OONtUUPnOH ALOOHOUO DBIHKS. 

^ The following table shows the annual per capita consumption of 
liquors in the United States for ten years : 



Year ending June 80— 

• 


SpiriU. 


Winei. 


Beer. 


ToUl. 


1806 


QaUont, 
1.12 
1.18 
1.28 
1.83 
1.86 
1.46 
1.48 
1.46 
1.62 
1.68 


OaUont, 
0.28 
.86 
.89 
.87 
.68 
.48 
.66 
.42 
.66 
.07 


QaUoru, 
16.96 
16.28 
16.01 
16.20 
17.49 
16.01 
16.28 
18.60 
20.19 
21.28 


QaOoM, 
17.86 


1M9 


16.61 


1900 


17.66 


1901 


17.90 


1902 


19.46 


1908 

1904 


19.98 
20.86 


1906 


20.88 


1906 


22.26 


1907 


28.86 







TOTAL ALOOHOUO DBINK BILL. 

Bringing together the quantities of liquors consumed, estimated at 
the retail cost on the basis of previous reports, it is shown that the 
American people spent for alcoholic stimulants for the year ending 
June 80, 1907 : 

Beer |S13. 383, 820 

Whisky (exclusive of quantity used in arts) 118,466.001 

Grand total, 1007- 1,400,544.827 

1000 - 1,450,855,448 

1005 1,325,430.074 

1004 1, 277. 727. 100 

1008 1, 242, 043. 118 

1002 1,172,565.235 

1001 1, 004, 644. 165 

1000 1, 050, 503, 787 

1800 073,589,090 

LIQUOB AND TOBACCO TAX. 

The total revenue of the United States Government in 1907 from 
spirituous and malt liquors, and from tobacco, the ally of liquor, was 
$247,458,911, or $2.88 per capita, equal to $14.40 tax on every family. 

CONCLUSION. 

We must leave to students of social economy the question of a great 
nation spending an average of over one and one-half billions annually 
for stimulating beverages; a sum about as great as the appropriations 
of the Congress for a session. Nearly double as much per capita is 
spent for drink as is spent for the maintenance of public schools. It 
nearlv equals the value of exports of mercliandise per capita. It is 
double the amount of the public debt. It is more than the farm value 
of the com crop, which exceeds 2,500,000,000 bushels ; thi*co times the 
value of the wheat grown ; more than double the worth of the cotton 
crop. The indirect cost is beyond estimate, and so gi*cat is the waste 
ana misery created that States are fighting the evil and endeavoring 
to banish the saloon as a distributing factor. It is easily the fore- 
most q^uestion of the day, and places flie support of a big navy or an 
army in the shade. 
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ALCOHOL A8 A nODSTUFr. 

• 

Professor Uebig was perhaps the first to declare that alcohol stands 
only second to fat as a respiratory material, but wisely added that the 
same effect could be produced in the body by means of saccharine and 
farinaceous articles of food at one-fourth or one-fifth the cost 

Professor Atwater, in order to determine the food value of alcohol, 
substituted for a portion of the nonnitrofi;enous food a quantity of 
ethyl alcohol equivalent in energy to the KK>d which it replaced — 21 
ounces of absolute alcohol per dav in six doses — and founa what had 
been taught in fact by Liebig ( 1 ) extremely little of the alcohol was 
given on from the body unon^^umcd in the breath or otherwise — the 
alcohol was oxidized, i. e., burned as completely as bread, meat, and 
other ordinary foods in the body and in the same way; (2) in the 
oxidation all of the potential energy of the alcohol was transform^ 
into heat or muscular ener^. In other words, the body transformed 
the energy of the alcohol just as it did that of su^r, starch, and fat. 
That is, whether the body was at rest or at work, it held its own just 
as well when alcohol formed a part of the diet as it did with a diet 
without alcohol. 

These experiments clearly demonstrate the food value of alcohol, 
but Atwater wiseW adds that it should be remembered that the phvsi- 
ologicnl action of alcohol involves much besides its nutritive eflfect 
Its influence on the circulatory and nervous functions is especially 
important He also said : 

Whether alcohol la to be called a food or not depends opoo the deflaltloo of 
the food. 

The writer does not Question the scientific deductions made from 
these experiments, but objects that alcohol should be considered any- 
thing else than an accessory, to be used with extreme precautions. 
Professor Atwater has told us, in one of his excellent bulletins, that 
*^ the most healthful food is that which is best fitted to the wants of 
the user; the cheapest food is that which furnishes the largest amount 
of nutriment at the least cost, and the best food is that wLich is both 
healthful and cheapest ** 

FHTSIOLOQICAL EFFCCTa OF ALCOHOL. 

Absolute alcohol, on account of its affinity for water, exerts a canstie 
effect on the mucous membranes. When properly diluted, it is rap- 
idly absorbed and speedily oxidized. It is a stimulant to the centiml 
nervous avstem ana the s^mpatheticus of the heart and produces a 
feeling of exhilaration, vivacity of the mind, accelerated pulse, and 
increased muscular activit]^. ounge denies these properties, and 
claims that its primary action is that of a depressant, and that its 
apparent good effects are simply due to the obt using influence upon 
{mysical and mental suffering. But this is scarcelv a correct assump- 
tion, as there are individuals in whom the smallest doses produce 
palpitation of the heart, throbbing of the carotids* and great mental 
activity. He also claims that alcohol does not produce renewed vi^for 
in tired individuals, but simply obtuses the feeling of exhaustion. 
Dr. Henry Smith Williams, discussing the relation of alcohol to 
muscular work, states that alcohol does not increase the capacity to 
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do muscular work, but distinctly decreases it. (McCIure's Magazine, 
October, 1908.) Atwater's experiments conclusively show that in the 
oxidation of alcohol in the system all the potential energy is trans- 
formed into heat or muscular energy ; and there is certainly reason 
for believing that it is also a stiniiilant. How else can we explain 
the action of brandy in cases of heart failure? It would be absurd 
to talk here of an obtusing or stupefying effect. It is a stiniulnnt 
which, like other agents of this class, is followed by a stage of de- 
pression. 

Alcohol, in moderate and diluted doses, evidently stimulates diges- 
tion, as shown by its beneficial effects after a hearty meal ; but large 
quantities interfere with or arrest the peptonizing process, and fre- 
quently produce acute gastric catarrh. These effects are liable to be 
observed, when present, to the extent of 10 per cent of the gastric 
contents. Alcohol also exerts a marked diui-etic effect, which is be- 
lieved to be due to a direct irritation of the renal epitlielium. 

PATHOLOGICAL £FF£CrrS OF ALCOHOL. 

The habitual use of immoderate doses of alcohol can not fail to pro- 
duce serious injury to mind and body. One of the most constant 
effects is chronic inflammation of the stomach, with consequent im- 
paired digestion and nutrition. It produces fatty degeneration of (he 
heart, liver, and arterial coats, a most coninion cause of apiiplexy, 
probablv because it promotes the convei*sion of albuminoid tissues into 
fats, liie connective tissues of (ho body increase in amount and ilmv 
subsequent contraction gives rise to cirrhosis (hardening of the 
liver). Bright's disease, and chronic meningitis. It is one of tlie 
most rruitf ul causes of insanity and affections of the nervous system — 
like inflammation of the nerves, palsies, epilepsy, etc. Doctor Maca- 
tee's investigation shows that dunng the past nine years 9,510 patients 
were treated for alcoholism and 409 for delirium tremens in the city 
hospitals of Washington, the majority of the patients at public 
expense. 

It is a lameAitable fact that while the mortality from the so-called 
preventable diseases in the United States has markedly declined in 
the last two decades, the death rate from Bright's disease, heart dis- 
ease, drop^v, apoplexy, and pneumonia are apparently greater than 
in 1890. For reasons just stated we may well pause to inquire 
whether our ever-increasing^ '^ national drink bill " may not be a factor 
in the undue prevalence or these diseases, as also in the increase of 
insanity and nervous disordei-s. 

ALOOHOL INCREASES THB SUSCEFTlBILmr TO DISEASE. 

Professor Hodge, of Clark University, in 1895 demonstrated the 
injurious effects of alcohol upon dogs. The more recent experiments 
of Taavlaitmen, cited by nal>cock,« apparently sliow that in dogs, 
rabbits, guinea pigs, fowls, and nijgeons alcohol distinctly incixsasos 
the susceptibility to experimental infection; and that the abnormal 
temperature of experimental diseases persists lon^r than in infected 
animals that do not receive the drug. Dr. Reid Hunt, of the Public 

* PreventlTe Medicine, p. 88. 
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Health nnd Marine-Hospitftl Service, in 1006 conducted a similar 
line of ex|>criments and arrived at the same conclusion. Metchnikoff * 
attributes this to tlio fact that alcohol lowers the resistance of the 
white corpuscles of the blood, which are tlie natural defenders of the 
Ixxly. 

Ijnnreraux has shown that in 2,102 cases of tuberculosis studied by 
hiui over ono-hnlf wore confirnuMl drunkards, and Outtstadt's Sta- 
tistics^ also indicate that consumption is especially common among 
bartfudci-s and brewers. Indeed, every physician knows that alcohol 
not only predisposes to tul)erruIosis, pneumonia, typhoid fever, and 
other infectious diseases, but also that these diseases are more fatal 
or run a more severe course in alcoholic subjects — probably because 
of the impaii*ed digestive functions and a general depravednutrition 
of the system, with consequent diminished power of resistance. Apart 
from tfie disenses already referi-ed to, alcohol also increases the ten- 
dency to rheumatism and gout, and according to Babcock ^ there is a 
distinct relationship between the incidence of alcoholisnii insanity, 
venery, and crime." 



EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON LONOBVnT. . 

Tlie following figures, taken from Doctor Ogle's report (Fortv- 
fifth annual report of the registrar-general of Englana)| show tae 
effect of intemperate habits in shortening life: 

Comp<BraHve tnortaUty of mntea t5 to 6S pear$ of o^e» 
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Life-insurance tables based upon Kiiglish statistics cited by Jewett 
(Town and City, p. 87) : 



At 20 expect to lire to be 
At 80 expect to live to be 
At 40 expect to lire to be 



ATcraira 

•x|>ci*ta* 

Uon of 

Ule, 



6ft 



Modcrato 
drinkaiB. 



ai 



Total 



ce« 



EFFgC r n i OF ALCOHOL UFON MENTAL AND MORAL FACULTIES. 

Perhaps one of the most deplorable effects of alcohol is that it pro- 
duces structural changes of the cells of the brain and spinal cora— « 



* Tbe New H jgleuc, p. 25. 



*Kno. Jahrbiioh f. 1904. 
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fruitful cause of insanity — and leads to a mental and moral deteriora- 
tion, characterized by the loss of will power, blunted moral sensi- 
bilities, and the ruin of character; and, saddest of all, these effects are 
often transmitted through vulnerable anatomical elements to the 
offspring. 

A cunous record has been complied by Professor Pellman of the 
University of Bonn. It relates to the career pf a notorious drunkard 
who was bom in 1740 and died in 1800. In investigating her history 
her descendants were found to have numbered 834, of whom 709 have 
beeit traced from their youth. Of these, 7 were convicted of murder, 
76 of other crimes, 142 were professional beegars, 64 lived on charity, 
and 181 women of the family led disreputable lives. Further inquiry, 
moreover, showed that the family cost the German Government for 
maintenance and costs in the courts, almshouses, and prisons no less 
than $1,250,000 — in other words, just a fraction under $1,500 each. 
It would probably be difficult to nnd a more remarkable example than 
this of tne evil effects of the drink habit and the transmission of 
hereditary defects. 

The statistics of the Elmira Reformatory for 1900 show that 3,363 
of the 9,344 convicts had drunken ancestors and the records of every 
police court reveal the startling fact that about 60 per cent of all 
sentences are imposed for drink. Ninety-one of the 175 prisoner 
examined by Dr. Paul B. Johnson in the Washington Workhouse were 
sentenced for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, and 171 admitted 
the use of alcohol, most of them to excess. Mr. Boies estimates that 
the share of alcohol in the expense of crime in the United States is 
$1.34 per capita, or over $420,000,000 per annum ( Jewett, p. 24-25). 

Professor Demme's statistics of 10 temperate and 10 intemperate 
families, based upon ten years' study and observation, are also of 
interest: 
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Moreover, Yon Bunge has shown that the daughters of alcoholic 
fathers in the third generation are usually unaole to nurse theu* 
offsprings. 

ALOOHOL AS A CAUSB OF ACCIDBNTB. 

Considerable evidence might be adduced to show the relationship of 
alcohol to railroad and other accidents. Those who are familiar with 
the effects of intoxicants need no argument in favor of sobriety. All 
business men and railroad corporations realize the value of sobier hab- 
its among their employees, and quite a number insist upon total 
abstinence at all times, whether on or off duty. 

On the whole we may conclude that, for persons in health, alcohol 
in anv form presents no advantages not found in other foodstuffs or 
stimulants, and which are, moreover, comparativelv free from the 
dangers attending its use. Indeed, the subsequent aepressing effects 
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and the baneful influence of its misuse should make us careful in the 
employment of alcohol, even for medicinal purposes, especially when 
rest, proper food, and some of the beverages and stimulants like coffee, 
tea, or beef tea may accomplish the same objects 

CAUSES OP INTEMPERANCB. 

Tlie writer has watched with satisfaction the physical development 
of the population of the United States, which has more than justified 
the opmion, long since expressed by scientists, that a mixture of the 
blooa of dinerent nations of the same race is better than either of the 
a rent stock. Our typical American is a very different type from 
is English, French, Irish, or German ancestor. As a result of a 
cotnminffling of the blood, he has developed into an individual of 
strikingly superior physical and intellectual qualities, destined to play 
a very important role in the affairs of the world. And yet one of the 
dangers which appears to threaten us is the growing evil of intem« 
perance, which is intimately connected with our mode of life. In a 
general way, there is no class of men more ambitious, more industri- 
ous, and more fond of accumulating wealth than our people. The 
very excollonoe of our progress and its accelerated spccii have quick- 
ened tlio pulse, stimulated tlie nerves and intellect^ and fired the ambi- 
tion of men until they overleap the limits of their natural powers. 
Under this high-pressure system the rich nnd poor alike strain their 
physical and mental energies. Rest and recreation seem impossible to 
many and the temporary stimulant derived from the tempting cup 
offers, for the time being, relief to our physical and mental exhaus- 
tion. It is, however, a dangerous remedy. It is like the whip ap- 
plied to the tired horse and tlie result is generally bad. 

Professor Kraeplin, one of the foremost experts on insanity in 
Europe, in his monogi-nph on "Alcohol and Youth," in discussing the 
causes which lead up to the drink habit, says: 

The blackmiith offers as an excase expomire to beat, tbe llTerTman plenda 
exposure to cold« tbe masona and bricklayers plead outdoor exposure, tbe 
miller blamesi tbe dust, tbe sailor tbe tog, another hta wife, and atUl others 
business reverses. 

From this he concludes that the very diversity of caus^es assigned 
show that none of them will stand the test of scrutiny. Mr. Wurm, 
in a very interesting address on the alcohol question, delivered at 
Essen, September 20, 1907, takes issue with Kraeplin and proceeds 
to present some of the causes which operate in the arink habit among 
wnge-earners. TIio writer quite agrees with him that the dust- 
producing occupations are at least predisposing factors, especially 
when the employer makes no attempt to furnish pure water or non- 
alcoholic bevcmges to allny the thirst and when the rules and regu- 
lations for the nrcvention nnd removal of dust are totally ignored. 
In like manner lie makes a strong plea for the operatives exposed to 
extremes of hich temperature, the inhalation of injurious and offen- 
sive gnscs, and very pro{)erly insists that the causes of abnormal 
thirst should primarily be prevented by efficient and copious venti- 
lation. He attributes, nnd we believe correctly, the drink habit so 
prevalent among painters to the fact that thev resort most unwisely, 
upon the appearance of the first symptoms of lead colic to alcoholic 
beverages to allay their suffering, when, as a matter of fact, the most 

8. Doc G44. 60-2 17 
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rational preventive measure would be to abolish the use of lead pig- 
ments altogether. He describes, graphically, the exposure of quany- 
men, stonecutters, masons, bricklayers, joiners, teamsters, motormen, 
etc., to the elements, and points^ out that the men engaged in con- 
struction work are rarely supplied with a shack and a cook stove 
where thw can warm up^ ana take their noonday meal. In the 
absence ox suitable conveniences the workmen are compelled to fre- 
quent the saloons, and here highly seasoned tidbits promote thirst, 
while the social element is also conducive to excesses. All of these 
evil conditions are very^ much aggravated in this country by the per- 
nicious system of treating. ^ This abominable custom can not be too 
strongly condemned, as it is almost as vicious as the seduction of a 
young man to take his first drink. Many a young man has fallen a 
victim to the habit by the encouragement of his older companions 
to ^ be a man and take a drink." 

Amonff the causes stated bv 171 of the prisoners in the Wasliinc- 
ton workhouse investigated by Dr. Paul B. Johnson, we find tne 
following: Bad companions, dusty employments, long hours of 
work, especially at night, exposure to cold and wet, work in hotels 
and bottling establismnents ; given toddy, beer, etc., as children 4 
years old and upwards; death of relatives and troubles. 

Mr. Wurm considers the effects of mental and bodily fatigue as a 
cause of intemperance and emphasizes the peculiar effects of mental 
strain combined with monotonous machine work, in which, after all. 
constant attention is demanded to prevent accidents and spoiled 
products Mr. Emmet L. Adams, master of the American Machin- 
ists, also believes that the monotony of machine work, especially 
when combined, as in the naval ^un shops, with strict orders not to 
converse during the work, is conducive to mental fatigue and empti- 
ness, which the wage-earner seeks to counteract by the use of alco- 
holic beverages. In his opinion long hours, dirty work, and low 
wages are fruitful causes of discontent and intemperance. 

POVERTY AND DUINK. 

Referring to the effect of low wa^cs as a cause of intemperance, 
Mr. Wurm quotes Prof. Justus von JLiebig, who, in 1800, declared: 

AlcoboUBm is not the cause, but tbe result of distress. It is tbe exception 
to the rule for a well-nourished individual to become a drunltard. Wheu, on 
the other hand, a mnn*8 earnings are insufficient to provide the quantity and 
quality of food required for the restoration of his worlcing capacity, aUecr 
necessity compels hiin to have recourse to alcohol. 

It will be remembered that Liebig was the first to demonstrate the 
food value of alcohol, and this view may have been justified at a time 
when wages in Germany were extremely low, and^ the cost of whisky 
so nominal as to be classified as one of the most inexpensive articles 
of food. Wurm also quotes Fried rich Engel, who appears to have 
been aware of the fact that the social conditions, as observed by him 
in England in 1845, are not only a cause of alcoholism, but tliat the 
drink habit is also very often the primary cause of the low standards 
of living. 

Engel says: 

Seduction and every possible temptation combine to produce the drink habit. 
Ardent spirits at present constitute the worlcingman's only source of pleasure. 
00 returns weiiry and exhausted from his worlc to a damp, gloomy, and auii(- 
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tractive borne, devoid of all the ordinary comforts of life. He la aadly In need 
of good cbeer and encournRcment ; hia body weakened by improper food and 
exposure to bad air demands nonie form of uttuiiiliint. He wnnts to meet bis 
friends and resorts to tbe snioon ns the only place to gratify his longings. 
Under sncb circumstances drunkenness censes to be n vice. 

^ We have, on the other hand, the opinion of John Burns, the Eng- 
lish .stntcsninn, himself a former wnge-camer, who, in his lecture on 
^ Labor and drink '^ (p. 6), declares: 

Drinking Is bad eiiongh in tbe prosperous, well-fed, and comfortable dnsses, 
wbo can mitigate its beavy drain upon their heallU, strenglb, and resources by 
rest, change, and counter-attractions. But on the iK>or It is an additional load, 
piled upon tbelr own backs, too often by tbeir own linuds, and nearly alwaya 
at the time they are least able to boar it. From tbelr strcufrtb as a class, from 
their powers of endurnnce as Individuals, and from tbeir cnfiacity as craftaman* 
It Is a never-ending drain. 

On page 12, in speaking of '^ Poverty and drink,** he says: 

The theory, dogmatically asserted, that poverty causes drink Is rudely shaken 
by the fact that the drink ex|)cndlturo per middle and upper class family who 
have the menna^ la two and a half times greater than that of the working dnss 
family, although the elTect la less apimrent. But the strongest answer Is tbe 
statistical ftict tliat aa wages rise general drunkenness follows. Insanity In- 
crensi*s, and rrlminal disorder due to drink keeps |mce with all three. The 
converse generally holds good, for In rural districts, where wages are low, 
dmnkeiuicRS Is lower, and Insanity due to drink is scarcer. In supimrt of these 
rlews and tnbles, the prison conuiilHslonors* re|iort (p. 16, Judicial fltntlstlcH, 
1800) : "A year of great pros|K?rlt.v, IROl), was also a year of great drunken- 
ness.** Yet drunkenness in isoo, I am pleased to say, per 100,<)(K), wns much 
lower than In previous perln<ls of prosiierlty, as for Instanoc In 18^; tlie yeiir 
1875, our busiest year, was the most drunken of any reo<irded. 

It may be urged. In extenuation of those deplorable facts, that tbe drternilninic 
cause was the previously low wages; also that It Is the sudden rise from rurtil 
to urban wages that sweeps tbe appnvlated wage-en mer from his simple, sot>er 
ways to exciting, henvy-iirlnklng hnlilts. If this l>e accepte«1. It diminishes 
enormously the force of the thc<iry that fioverty causes drink. • • ^ 

Indnstrlnl pro8[)erlty Is always the measure of wagea, generally the standard 
of drunk etntess, the gauge of Insanity, nnd t«H> often tlie sthnnhis of crime. 
This Is strikingly confirmed by tliat imtlent, devoteil, and capable Investigator 
ftlr. W. D. Morrison: "A glance at the criminal returns for a series of yenra 
will at once show that crime is hlglirst in summer and autunni— a time when 
occuimtion of all kinds, nnd csihh hilly for the poorest nienil>ers of the com- 
munity, is most easily obtnlnc<l- nnd lowest In winter and spring, when et^v 
nonilc conditions are adverse.** All these facts. Instead of pointing to poverty 
as the main cause of drunkenness, iM)lut the other way. 

Wiirin stoutly maintains that in Gormany higher wages have 
crrntcd a pivater demand for the less harmful but more expensive 
beveraces, like wine and l)oer, and quotes from the " Volkstimme," of 
Frankfort, that in all trades where there has been a reduction in the 
working hours alcoholism has diminished, because the men have an 
opportunity to enjoy nobler pursuits than to sit around in common 
saloons. 

tliisti(*c I)c Ijacy, of the juvenile court of Washington, informed the 
writer that quite a large iniml)er of deserted wives,"pleading for com- 
pulsory support, declare that when their husbands earned from $2.50 
to $•'^.50 a thiy they led exemplary lives, but now, when they are earn- 
ing fn>m $4 to $5 a day, a number of days are lost in idleness by the 
drink habit. 

The writer does not prelent to offer an authoritative view, and pre- 
fers to adduce the evidence on both sides of the question. lie is 
strongly inclined to the belief, amounting to a oonvicUoni that tlie 
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subject is so broad and the evil effects so far reaching as to deserve a 
STsteniatic and exhaustive study by a special commission. 

Reference has been made in a former^ report to the fact that mal- 
nutrition, whether the result of insufficient or improperly prepared 
food, or the consumption of cold victuals, is a very fruitful cause of 
intemperance. In our sociological study of 1,217 families it was 
found that 750 wage-earners carried dinner pails, and 205 were re- 
ported as being accustomed to consume alcoholic beverages with their 
meals. The number in each case was greater among the white than 
the colored wa^e-eamers. Everyone at all familiar with the subject 
knows tiiat baaljr cooked food, especially when consumed from the 
'^ cold dinner pail," produces derangements of the stomach and a 
craving for alcoholic stimulants, whidi in turn aggravate the original 
gastric disturbance and readily lead to the drink habit 

In addition to the causes mentioned, tl)e unnecessary number of 
saloons, not infrequently connected with employment agencies or 
located in the vicinity of workshops, wharves, and the homes of wage- 
earners, increase the temptation. Last, but not least, the character- 
istic American bar — drinks being consumed in rapid succession, aided 
by^ the pernicious qrstem of treating — is a very iruitf ul cause of the 
drink habit 

REMEDIAL MEASUBES. 

The remedy is difficult to suggest. Prohibition docs not pix)hibit, 
and all siich attempts are i-epngiiaiit to the masses and lead to the sub- 
stitution of even greater evils, such as the drug and odier morbid 
habits. In Doctor Johnson's investigation quite a number of tlie 
prisoners admitted that when unable to secure liquor they have re- 
sorted to alcohol diluted with water, hot water and su^ar, soda water, 
sarsaparilla, etc Wood alcohol was stated to be used in the United 
States Navy, obtained from shellac varnish stolen from the paint 
room, the shellac being precipitated by water and the fluid poured 
ofF and mixed with hot water and sugar. The following substitutes 
for liquor were also alluded to: Duffy's malt whisl^, Jotiann Iloff's 
malt extract, Jamaica ginger, Penina, S. S. S., renewed prescriptions, 
and forfi^ed prescriptions. During my army experience at posts situ- 
ated witnin the heart of an Indian country and where it was imprac- 
ticable to establish grog shops, within a reasonable distance, whisky 
was brought into the garrison through the mail in various disguises, 
or in express nackagcs and peddled in 2-ounce vials by the soldiers 
themselves. Others resorted to the purchase of essence of ginger, 
lemon, vanilla, bay rum^ alcohol, ])atent and proprietary remedies 
containing alcohol in various percentu^s ; hence even the most favor- 
able environment failed to prohibit. It was not until the establish- 
ment of the canteen system that better conditions were offered. It 
was the creation of the soliders' club, with the sale of light wines, 
beers, and nonalcoholic beverages, which reduced drinking to a mini- 
mum and promoted not only temperance and contentment, but also 
lessened immorality and crime. 

In spite of the fact that beer and wine drinking, viewed in the 
abstract, is unproductive of good, quite a number of friends of tem- 
perance believe that saloons dispensing light wines and beers should 
Eay a very much lower license tax than those selling stronger alcoholic 
Bverages. They also deprecate the tendency to suppress the sale of 
beer by the quart, because it is found that the men, instead of '' rush- 
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inff the growler,^ will purchase whisky by the pint or quart with 
iiiiinitcly more harmful effects. 

So long as human nature is weak, and the masses are not properly 
educated, the 8ul)stitution of a lesser evil is not only justifiable but 
will, in Uio future, as it hns in the pnst, prevent excesses which are 
fatal to soul and body. At present every effort toward total absti- 
nence merely op|K)sos theory to f»cts and sentiment to statistics. 

While it is true that nearly one-half of the population of the Unitod 
States is now living under' proliibition liquor laws and nine States 
have {)rohibition outright, there is no marked diminution in the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beveni|xcs. One of the iipmediate effects has 
been an appalling increiisc in the numl)er of drug stores in '^dry 
States.'* Tlie subject wns doomed of suflicient importance by Mr. 
Harry B. Mnson, editor of the ^^ Bulletin of Pharmacy," to bring it 
to the attention of the American Pharmaceutical A^ociation at a 
meeting held at Hot Springs, September 6| 1908. 

Mr. Mason said in part: 

We ore facing a great world movement It liaa been Inatltated bj toclotj 
for riie protootlim and malntennncc of Ita own IntcrcufB. It wUl continue Itn 
onfrnrd do^elopnient wliotlier we like It or not, and na pharmnclsta we are af- 
fected In ao vllnl a miinnor tbat our future reputation and welfare are largely 
at plnke Prompt and vlRorous monmirea are neceaaarjr if we are to avoid 
public cnlnnmjr and dUgnicc. 

Wby? For tbe very almple and apparent reason tbat a amall minority of 
drujzKista aro willing, nay, onger, to take advantage of tbe downfall of tbe aa- 
loon and seize u|K>n tbe busiueaa wblcb It la no longer able to continue. In 
some of tbe problbltlon States, and In moat of tbe '*dry'* towna and counties 
It la rccognlznd tbat llqnor la a mofllclnal nrcofwity, and tbe drngglat la coiim»* 
quentiy given tbe legal rlgbt to dla|)onae It for legitimate parpnaeaL Some- 
timea a pbyalclan'a preacrlptlon ia doninnded ; in otber Inatancea it la provided 
tbat tbe aale mnat be only for " modlrlnnl, cbeniical, and sacramental pnr|ioH(«a,** 
and atrlct reglatrntlon of every aale la mpilrcd; In atlll otber aoctlona» different 
metboda are prefer IIkhI, but tbe fnndn mental expectation everywhere la tliat 
tbe pbnrninclat alinll obaerve tbe ai^lrlt of the law and refrain from aclllng 
llfpior aa a beverage. 

Now, It la anqueatlonably wlae and proper tbat, by some method or other, 
I^eoplc who need liquor for logUlninte pur|K>fiea abould be left with the metina 
of pnicnring It, and tbe drug aiore la tbe natural and practically tbe only pbice 
to look to in ancb an emergency. 

No article In tbe materia metlira la more uaeful and neceaaary than liquor, 
and It would be unfortunate, Indood, If pbaminclata were everywhere dotiie<l the 
legnl rif:bt of dl!«tMMiaing It. It would be nothing abort of a profoftalrmal dla- 
grMce of llic moM bunilllnting cbnrnrtor If tbla privilege were to be taken from 
na through Inability on our ixirt to rrftiHH*t It in letter and aplrit, and yet tbla 
very thing baa been done in aome Htiitoa and ao(*tiona and la threatened In 
otbora. 

KM»ry county or city aBsoolatlon In "dry" territory might well make tbe 
matter a local iKsne, take control of tbe situation, outline a policy, eject mem- 
bera who violate tbe law, coo| Karate with tbe legal authorities, and convince 
tbe public, tbe newaimiiera, and tbe oflicera of tbe law tbat pharmacy Is a dig- 
nified and honorable occupation which will tolerate no liquor abuaea. Tblf^ 
aa I ace It, woukl prove tbe moat etTcctlve method of remedying the otII and 
averting tbe crlala. 

As a result of Mr. Mason's address, the association adopted resolu- 
tions dcclnrinc: that nny druggist who goes into the illegitimate sale 
of liquor is a disgrace to the profession and should be ostracized by it, 
and calling upon the local authorities to assist in exposing ana 
penalizing those druggists \vho abuse their pririleges and who thus 
drag the name of pharmacy into the mire of infamy and degradation. 

lAiidable as this effort is, it will prove of little avail until hi^er 
moral standards reach all classes, including even the liberal profev- 
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siona. The American Medical Association has preached for yean 
against the nefarious traffic in secret and proprietary medicines, but 
in spite of solemn protests and ostracism, the frightful list of such 
hannful compounds increases at the rate of about 200 a year. Mounte- 
banks and hypocrites are not easily subdued and when compelled to 
respect the' liquor law may have recourse to a number of medicinal 
preparations which are protected by patents or trade-marks. The 
following list of medicinal preparations have been analyzed in the 
office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and uie classed as 
compound liquors for the sale of which a special tax is required : 
Patent and proprietary oompoundi containing tufflcient aloohol to be litto#JCan(t. 
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The percentage of alcohol was ascertained from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in a conununication dated November 28, 1908.* 

On the whole the problem must be solved by educational methods, 
and hygiene offers many valuable su{^gestions. It teaches that intem- 
|)cmnce is a vice tlie result of a violation of natural laws, and in order 
to eradicate the evil and far-reacliing consenuences we must endeavor 
to rcntove the primal^ causes. Re^renco has been made to mental 
and ]>hysical fatigue as an important predisposing factor. The indi- 
cations are to regulate our life so that we do not buni the candle at 
both ends, take more rest, more recreation, and more interest in gen- 
teel amusements calculated to counteract the influence of saloons. 
The eight-hour labor law is indicated in the interest of health and 
morals. Quite a number of clear-headed employers appreciate their 
responsibility in this matter and have appomtied social secretaries, 
^ whose duty it is to watch not only over the health, comfort* and 
happiness of the force during working hours, but also to obtain 
sufficient knowledge of their private life to be a real help in times of 
trouble. The secretary establishes luncheon rooms, rest rooms, mutual 
aid associations, thrift funds, and penny provident banks. Besides 
the usual betterment features the secretary also arranges many forms 
of amusements, such as dances, lectures, and musicales. If this func- 
tionary did nothing more than to teach working people how to en- 
loy themselves in a sane, healthy way the work would be justified. 
^ * * The cardinal principle of tne social secretary's gospel are 
sanitation, recreation, and equalization." (Review of Reviews, 
Auffust, 1906.) 

Hygiene long ago recognized that dust-producinff oocupations, ex- 
posure to extremes of heat and cold, and to the inhalation of offensive 
^scs, etc., are fruitful causes of disease in general and the drink habit 
m particular, and has also pointed out how the injurous effects may 
be prevented or at least mitigated. Until this is accomplished hj 
universal factory sanitation, pure drinkine water and nonalcohobc 
beverages should be fumishea by the employer. Indeed, efforts are 
being made in Germany to limit in eveiy reasonable way the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages by the establishment of canteens in 
industrial plants for tlie sale of coffee, tea, cocoa, milk, hot soups, 
and soft drinks of every description, all of which allay thirst, while 
many are stimulating without the injurious effects of alcohol. 

In 1905 the breweries of Munich and other Bavarian cities stopped 
the issue of free beer to employees, but allowed an extra compensation 
of 25 cents a day for beer money. The consumption has been reduced 
from an average of 6 quarts to 1} quarts for each employee a day. 

Money spent in temperance saloons, especially for warm, wnole- 
some food and drinks, will be a good health investment, provided, of 
course, they are consumed within reasonable limits. It may be stated 
in general terms that while coffee, tea, coca, spices, and condiments 
in moderation stimulate the central nervous system, and increase tem- 

•OompUed from Circular No. 718, December 8, 1907. and No. 727. Circular 
No. 718 contains the fbllowlng parasraph: "It mnst be clenrly nnderatood. 
however, that the list here alv^n Is not exduslre and does not purport to give 
the namea of all the prepsrntlons for the sale of which speclil tax Is or oiay 
he required, bnt embraces only thooe which have l>eea analjMd by thia oOca. 
and held to be Insufficiently medicated to render them ussolUble for use as a 
bererage. • • •- 
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porarily the elasticity of mind and body, their abuse is f raii^ht with 
danger, and we may have ^'coffee and tea topers^' who su^r from 
diseases of the nervous system. 

One of the most effective weapons against intemperance will be 
found in the thorough' training of our girls in domestic science, 
preferably in the public schools. Apart from the fact that the aver- 
age expenditures for food are larger than for any other single item, 
the (question of well selected and properly cooked food and of ^* home 
makmg" generally is of the utmost importance to the health and 
morals of the community. No woman can aspire to higher accom- 
plishments than to be a good cook ; and a true " housewife " can do 
more for the physical and moral development of her family, and the 
cause of temperance, than all the moralists combined. A thoughtful 
mother, apart from seeing that her family is supplied with good 
food, will also make the nome attractive, inculcate aesthetic home 
tastes, and, above all, a spirit of thrift and economy. The habit of 
saving money can not be too strongly urged upon children, and 
when once strongly rooted offers one of the best safeguards against 
expenditures for immoral purposes. The beneficent effects of the 
provident savings system are fully recognized by charity workers 
and quite a number of American cities have introduced the stamp- 
saving system into the public schools. 

Much may be done for the cause of temperance and cencral sani- 
tation by introducing the subject of hymene as a part of the curricu- 
lum in our schools and colleges, so Uiat the cnildren, the fuUira 
parents and citizens, may acquire accurate knowledge upon this and 
other subiects in relation to health and disease. 

Apart from educational methods we should bear in mind that man 
is essentially a social animal and if he asks for bread we have no 
right to offer him a stone. He needs opportunities for recreation to 
vary the monotony and turmoil of life, and many a young man, with 
the best of intentions, has found his way to saloons and places of 
evil resort for lack of better opportunities. When we supply clean and 
decent amusements we can indeed hope for a higher cultivation and 
moral training of the male youth or all classes. The writer notes 
with gratification that such an effort was made in 1902 bv the estab- 
lishment of the " Everett Clark Club House,*' the gift of Mrs. Potter, 
wife of the Bishop of New York, and her son, Lieutenant Clark, 
U. S. Army, to the members of Grace Episcopal Church, Elizabeth, 
N. J. The special interest of this fi;ift lies in the fact ^^ that it is a 
signal example of intelligent contribution to the needs of the whole 
man — religious, physical, social, and aesthetic. Under one roof tlicre 
is a chapel, kitchen, restaurant, dining, reading, card, committee, 
smoking, shuffle board, and billiard room, a swimming tank and other 
baths, gymnasium, running track, and bowling alleys." (Outlook.) 

Similar efforts have teen made in connection with our local 
churches, and it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when 
everv church and school in the land will also become a social center. 

The writer is familiar with the excellent results obtained in one of 
the Boston churches, in cooperation with the medical profession, in 
the cure of consumptive and nervous invalids. While not deprecat- 
ing such efforts, it must be conceded that the most substantial and 
permanent results will be achieved by preventive rather than curative 
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mensiires, which primarily involves the removal of the cause. So, 
for example, every effort to diminish intemperance, the drug habit, 
and sexuol excesses will reduce the number of nervous, mental, ana 
niornl wtTcks. Likewise every effort to improve the housing condi- 
tions and standards of living will diminish Uie number of con* 
sumptivcs. 

It is sinccrcljr hoped that the wa^e-eamers of this country, in addi* 
tion to cultivating lionie life and liigher ideals, will hold their meet- 
ings in buildings wholly divorced from saloons, along strictly ethical 
lines, and in every way in keepinc: with the dignity of labor. There 
is certainly room for special buildings dedicatM to the improvement 
of artisans and their industrial and social conditions 

KBCRKATION AND INEXPENSIVE AMUaBMENTE. 

[Dy Madrl T. Boaroman.] 

That all people, from the lowest savages to the most civilized 
races, crave recreation and amu.sement is a fact that is recognized by 
all, but the importance of providing sane and wholesome entertain- 
ment to satisfy this craving is too much overlooked in the case of the 
least resourceful people. The playground system, boya' and girls* 
clubs, and social settlement entertainments are fortunate movements 
along this line as far as children are concerned, but too little has been 
done to meet this same desire in the older generation. The habits 
of intemperance and kindred vices are formeanot in a man^s working 
but in his recreation hours. The saloon has been frequently called 
^^The poor man^s club," and it is auite natural that a man^a social 
inclination should take him where lie may^ find congenial company, 
lie desires the recreation of a chat with his fellow-men. His nome 
is too small, or too much occupied by his family, for him to gather 
with tliem there. The factories, or the other places where he may 
work, are closed, and where save in the saloon can he find the com- 
panionship he desires! He can not frequent a saloon without becom- 
ing its patron, and while at first he seeks it merely for tlie sake of 
social oompanionsliip, he may become its habitue for the sake of 
drink. 

It is unfortunate that in this country there exist so few places like 
the beer gardens and halls of Germany, where a man can take his 
familjT and at a very small expense listen to good music, ffossip with 
his friends, and spend a sane and wholesome evening. If only the 
philanthropists of a city would build and partially endow some large 
amusement hall, so constructed that in summer it could be turned into 
an almost •pen-air garden, where every evening a good orrhe<;tra 
would provide popular music, or some unobjectionable vaudeville 
performance be given, while the men could sit talking and smoking 
around the tables, their families gathered about them, a great deal 
could be accomplished in the way of keeping them from the tempta- 
tions the saloon affords. Young men and women of the families 
could have a respectable place in which to meet, and, with some over- 
sight, arrangements mignt be made for part of the large hall to be 
devoted to dancing. Soft drinks and beer could be sold. Men and 
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women whose daily labor may be of a nature that requires little 
mental work would find the aaily task much lightened, for while 
their hands are occupied with routine work their minds would be 
filled with the memories of a pleasant yestereven or the anticipation 
.of another one to come. 

The dreary and monotonous home lives of.nnany of the women 
would not only be lightened by the opening of such great halls during 
the afternoon hours, but the opportunity on cold and rainy days in 
winter, or on the hot days in summer, of keeping their children about 
them in a physically and morally healthful atmosphere would prove 
of great benefit Tne influence of the mother over ner children is far 
greater than can be that of the father, whose work keeps him so much 
occupied during the day, and anything that can help to improve and 
better her existence can not fail to directly affect that of her children. 
For a time taken out of the drudgery ox her daily life amused and 
entertained, much of the dull and tired feeling that often makes her 
cross, nagging, and in*itable will depart, and the home will become 
a far happier place for the husband and children. 

Educational departments have in many cities wisely provided pub- 
lie lectures on a great variety of subjects, mainly of an educational 
character, but human natui-e does not wisn to devote all its hours of 
recreation to improving its mental conditions. It desires relaxation ; 
it wants to be amused. The children of tlie larjger growth need tlicir 
play time, too, and it is to the satisfying" of this craving on the part 
of the least resourceful people that too little consideration has been 
given. Of themselves tney can provide little or nothing, and the 
natural desire for amusement makes them too often the prey of the 
saloon, the cheap sensational theater, or the morbid shows of the 
penny-in-the-slot character. Thousands of boys and girls leave school 
every year at the most formative period of their lives, and the nature 
of the recreations and amusements they indulge in will have a lasting 
influence and may properly be considered as having still to do with 
their education in a broad sense. The enormous growth of the 5 
and 10 cent theaters and their popularity in all of our large cities is 
sufficient proof of the need of cheap amusements. When the enter- 
tainments provided by them are sane and wholesome, even though 
not of the most elevated nature, they should be encoura^d, but cer- 
tain powers of supervision oyer these places should lie in the hands 
of some civic authority, possibly the board of education. 

Public lectures of a popular nature, travel monologues with ster- 
eopticon views, etc., should be provided by the educational depail- 
ment of the city and the public schools used for this purpose in the 
eyeninfi;s. Doubtless volunteers for many such lectures could be 
securea, so that with lecturers and places provided free of cost, the 
expense need not be great. The parish halls^ chapels, and Sunday 
school buildings of churches might also be utilized for this purpose. 

If the importance of healthful and wholesome amusement to gratify 
this demand of human nature is recomized and provided for, there 
is no doubt there would result a marked reduction of intemperance 
among the least resourceful people and a general uplift in Uicir 
social condition. 
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Chapter X. 

THE DRUG HABIT. 

The writer, as a member of a committee of the Medical and Surreal 
RiK*icty of the i>istrict of Cohiinbiii, tippointcd in 182)0 to investigate 
the extent of the opium habit, hnd occasion to witness tlie physical 
nnil inornl impoverishment which results from Uie use of drugs which 
enslave. 

The report of the committee was published as Senate Document 
No. 74| Fifty-fourth Congt*css, second session, and shows that during 
the ten vears ending June 30, 1895, 7 persons died from the opium 
habit, 8o persons died from accidental or negligent opium poisoning, 
and 36 committed suicide with opium or its preparations. Of the 
accidental deaths 12 were under 5 years of age, wnile the remainder 
were over 20 years of age. 

'i he statistics have been extended by Dr. II. C. Macatee, and are 
as follows: 
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Tbftt part of tbc table for th« jcart ending Jtina SO, 1886 to 1805, tnelnalTa. 
piled by Doctor Kober^ and refers to opium only. 

•One from cocaine. 
*One from gMiraldchyde. 

• One from qolck paui killer (opiam). 
' RI(*Ten from opium. 

• One from cbloral hydrate. 
f Nineteen from gaa. 
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In addition there were treated during the same period in the four 
hospitals of this city 125 cases of opium poisoning and 70 patient^i 
for the opium habit Doctor Macatee has continued this investigation 
up to date and finds that during the last nine years 25G patients have 
been treated for the opium habit in seven of our hospitals, and G2 
patients for the cocaine habit in three of our hospitals. The rcpoit 
of the committee referred to says: 

without a most exhaustive collective investigation it is impossible to even 
estimate the number of persons treated by physicians for acute or chronic 
opium poisoning who may recover from the imuiediatc effects of tlic drug, or 
who have died victims of the opium habit and in which the cause of death 
may have been assigned to some remote pathological effects of the drug. 

The investigation of the committee revealed, however, the fact 
that ^' there are quite a large number of persons in this city who have 
become the victims of the opium habit, and that the different prepa- 
rations of the drug are used in the following manner: 

1. The hypodermic injection of morphia. 

2. The use of morphia by the mouth and rectum. 

8. The use of alcoholic preparations of opium by the mouth. 

4. The use of mm. opium by the mouth (opium eating)* 

5. The use of me extract of opium by inhalation (opium smoking). 
In regard to the actual extent of the morphine habit and the 

amount consumed, cither by the hypodermic method, bv the mouth 
or rectum, it is diiGcult to present any definite data, but, judging 
from the statements of our pharmacists, thei*e is scarcely one who 
does not recall one or more victims to the drug, and, while many 
refuse to sell morphia in unusual quantities, it is evident from their 
sales, general observations, and calls for the drug, that the habit is 
widespread ; some of the victims use as high as 1 dram of morphia 
a day, one store alone selling about $100 worth of morphia a month. 

Quite a large number of pharmacists report sales in unusual quan- 
tities of the alcoholic preparations of opium, such as McMuiin's 
Elixir, laudanum, papme, Sguibb's Mixture, and proprietary or 
secret medicines containing opium, the demand for McMunn's Elixir 
being especially active, while paregoric and Squibb's Mixture supply 
the wants of many victims to the use of narcotics. 

The use of gum opium (opium eating or chewing) is not so very 
common. Nevertheless, a sufficient number of sales in suspicious 

Juantities reveals the existence of habitues to this form of the drug, 
n regard to the use of the extract of opium by inhalation (opium 
smoking) the data are quite meager. Pharmacists have occasional 
calls for the extract, but are of the opinion that the bulk is supplied 
by Chinese merchants. Dr. Wade H. Atkinson recently reported to 
this society a fatal case from opium smoking in the person of a white 
man aged 28. Doctor Atkinson, in presenting the case, says: 

I know of about 20 In this city, and I have asked a few others who could most 
prohably estimate the number correctly. A ixipulnr drug clerk OMllinalcH the 
smokers at ICiO. A very noted clerk In a lunch room who Is wcU u»|Uiitiiled 
with several smokers consulted with them and estimated the nnmbor at 500. 
A special detective in the police department says lie tlilnks there are imt mure 
than 20 smokers, and only one "lolnt*' here. Chinese are not considered In 
these estimates. I believe a fair average of 160 or 200 habitual smokers are 
in Washington, and know of two "Joints." 

Investigation into the causes of the opium habit leads to the ccm- 
dusion that one class of subjects have contracted the habit by tlxe 
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use of llic milder pi*eparations of opium, such as McMunn^s Elixir, 
paregoric, Squibb^s ^fixture, and some of the various proprietary or 
secret remedies usually employed as domestic remedies. 

Another class lm\'e eviitently accoutred the habit by the constant 
use of pi*cscriptions containing opium or its preparations for the 
relief or pain, the individuals being at first quite unconscious of the 
enslaving nature of the drug, (jom^tont and ex{>crienccd phar- 
ntncists are of the oninion that prescriptions containing opiates are 
more frc<jiiently refilled than other prescriptions; that copies of such 
pre5;cri|)tions are frequently multiplied for friends, and that sup- 
positories containinf!^ opiates are commonly renewed. 

The social condition of the foregoing classes aj)])cars to be of a 
mixed character, and includes all grades of society, the rich and 
intellectual predominating. Another class of persons belong to the 
moral degenerates^ or fast men and women, who have acquired the 
habit by contact with opium habitu^ and through solicitation, invita- 
tion, and |)ersuasion of fallen victims to the vice. In the opinion 
of many prominent pharmacists the habit, from whatever cause, is 
readily established, because opium and its preparations are altogether 
too easily ol>tained. Before considering the question as to the extent 
to which the State sliould exercise control in the interest of public 
health over the sale of poisons reference should be made to the obli- 
gations of the physicians in the matter. 

There can l>e no successful concealment of the fact that the pro- 
longed and indiscriminate use of opium and its preparations, espe- 
cially in neurotic subjects, has been a most fruitful cause of morphin- 
ism, and while inquiry reveals a decrease in the amount of morphia 
prescribed by the physicians, there are still a goodly number of 
so-called ^^ morphine doctors" who have received tliis appellation by 
pharmacists^ because tlic^ are in the habit of making it one of the 
ingrc<lients in nearly all of flieir prescriptions. ^ 

in view of the fact that prescriptions containing opiates are fre- 
quently refilled and taken in increased and unaiithori%ed <|uantities, 
and may thus establish a habit, in the absence of legal restrictions all 
physicians should endeavor to reduce the danger from morphinism 
to a minimum by a judicious employment of the drug and careful 
supervision of the patient. 

While some pharmacists lieliove that the request of the physician 
on the prescription " not to be renewed " would be generally res|)ected. 
others iiclieve that the prescription, having been declared the personal 
projierty of the patients, is subject to tlieir onlers only. It would 
possibly l)e wise not to incorporate opium and its preparations in any 
prescription, and when its use is inaicated it might l)c dispensed by 
the physician without the kuowledge of the patient as to the nature 
of tlie reincflv. But iK»rhaps the easiest wav to solve the question 
would lie to follow the lead of the New Yorlc legislature, wliich, in 
June, 1R87, enacted a law that no pharmacist, drug«;ist, apothecary, 
or other |)erson shall refill more than once prescriptions cf)ntainiiig 
opium or morphine, or preparations of either, in which the dose of 
opium shall exceed one-fourth grain or morphine one-twentieth grain, 
except with the verbal or written order of a physician. 

The committee submitted drafts of two bills for consideration 
which it was believed would go far toward preventing the spread of 
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the opium habit, and also expressed the opinion that with regard to 
the sale of proprietary and secret medicines containing; poisonous 
druffs the contents should be clearly expressed on the label, and the 
word '^ poison " added, as reauired in the sale of poisons under ex- 
isting acts. No action was taken for several years upon these recom- 
mendations, which were clearly in the interest of public health and 
morals. In the meantime the cocaine habit also assumed alarming 
proportions, so that Major Sylvester, chief of the police, in his an- 
nual report for 1904 (p. 27) called attention to the fact that ex- 
amination of the poison register of one dealer's place alone disclosed 
40 sales in one day. The ^oods having been put in properly labeled 
envelopes, there was no vimation of the law. In his report for 1005 
(p. 36) ne pointed out that parties have been apprehended for 
peddling the drug from door to door, and that some worthy and 
capable people have wrecked their own lives and made that of others 
miserable. In each of his reports he urged appropriate legislative 
action. 

A new pharmacv law was finally enacted and approved l^fay 7, 
1906, which placed neater restrictions upon the sale of poisons in 
general and the habit-forming drugs, such as opium, morphine, 
cocaine, chloral in particular, and also made the filling or pre- 
scriptions containing such drugs in certain doses, except upon tlio 
written order of the signer of the original prescription, unlawful. 

The chief of police, in his report for 1900, on page 23, says: 

The cocaine hapit and sale Is the most dlfiicult to coiie with, and the law 
should be so complete as to prohibit other than licensed druggists, phj'stciiuis, 
dentists, or yetcrlnorlans having it in his or her possession except on a 
physician's prescription, and then the package to bear the name of the physi- 
cian and the patient for whom prescribed. 

In the report for 1907 he states ^* that the sale of cocaine has been 
largelv reduced, but there are many who dispense the drug under 
cover.'* 

Dr. Paul B. Johnson, in his investigation of 175 prisoners in the 
Washington workhouse, found that 15 had intimate knowledge of 
the use of cocaine. '' Cocaine was described always as used by 
sniffinff the powder into the nostrils, either from the package, or from 
the palm or the hand, or from the fingers like snuff, or most often by 
dipping a short quill into the powder and placing the other end to 
the nostril. It was stated as easily purchased in dnis stoves or in 
the rear of barrooms." Dr. Lyman F. Kebler, Chief of the Division 
of Drugs of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in a recent paper on the ^^ dope (][uestion," refei*^ 
to the cocaine habitu6 as socially inclined, offering a friend a 
^^sniff." * * * In fact, whole circles assemble to enjoy a cocaine 
spree, where the dope, commonly known as ^^ coke^" is passed from 
one to another to take an allotted sniff. In speaking oi the effects, 
Doctor Kebler states that ^^ cocaine in some cases transforms otlier- 
wise safe and tractable citizens into dangerous characters, and in 
most instances wreclcs the individual and all depending on him, as 
well as jeopardizes the lives of many." 

Major Sylvester, in a letter dated December 6, 1908, writes as 
follows : 

Investigation shows that there were about a half dozen drnggists making a 
specialty of the sale of cocaine and other drugs, and a dozen or more selUng 
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•uch to a few cttttomera: tbe other dragglsto In the District would not UMko 
such mlef except to persons whom they had reason to helleve wonid use the 
same for lealtlmate purposes, and some of them would not handle it at all. 

Upon the passaae of the prcmsiit plmmincy law, such sales were stopped bj 
dmaglsts, except a limited number who continue the sale to customers upon 
whom they could rely not to betray them, and who were actuated by aympathy 
rather than other motives; three or four oUiers continued the sale, only to he 
apprehended and fined. 

The member of the force detailed as In^iicctor of ptuirmacy has had occasion 
to brlna to court three physicians for writing prescriptions for morphine and 
cocaine, all of which were aggravated cases, and he has given notice to others 
not to indulge In the practice. 

The department, in this work, has had the cordial cooperation of physicians 
generally, and finds that in their opinion the drug habit, especially morphine, 
is due largely to the Injudicious prescribing of drugs, and It has evidenced an 
inclinntlon on the |mrt of pliyslclnns to curtail tlie use of them. 

In the course of his Invest igiit ion the inspector found that morphine (lenda, 
with two exceptions, had become addicted to the use of the drug through sick- 
ness or injury ; one of those exrct>lo<l stated ha formed the habit through no 
other cause than that of the lowent dofiravlty, while the other stated he became 
addicted to Its use through having it prescribed by a physician after getting 
over a long spree. 

I am informed that there are one or two physicians who iiava a few patients 
whom they feel In duty l>ound to supply with the drug. 

It Is believed that If the law could be made stringent enough to put tbe sale 
of morphine beyond the rench of such persona, after they had been treated 
under confinement, they would make useful citizens. 

The morphine, laudanum, and kindred drug usera, according to the obaervatlon 
of the lns|)ector of this department, have been greatly reduced In number 
through the efforts of the medical proforalon. 

The habit of opium smoking has never become serious In this city; It was 
slightly increased with the pnivnge of the pharmacy law, as the drug is easier 
to get from Chinamen, who are hard to dotoct. It Is confined principally to 
degraded persona, both white ami black, who are beyond reformation. Arrests 
are made by tlie police and penalties Imiwsed upon the Chinese engaged In the 
trafllc. I think If the penaltiea inflicted were a little more severe the effect 
would be more ample. 

The ins|iector states that In the course of hia Investigation he has Icameil 
of no foreign white people who are addicted to the drug habit He finds that 
the cocaine Imbit Is by far the greatest menace to society, because ths victims 
are generally vicious. The use of this drug superinduces Jealouay and pre- 
disposes to commit criminal acts. In districts where druggists formerly dis- 
pensed cocaine disorder has dccreapcd so notlcenbty that It Is commented upon 
by the neighbors and the police oin<*ers on the beats; It has siso had ths effect 
that a large percentage of iierstms using cocaine will not make an effort to get 
It wlien It Is nccomimnled by the risk of arrest. 

The iiresent source of supply Is mainly thn>ugh druggists who are not now 
in the business, and clerics wlio are enit»i«tyei1 at drug stores, who. It Is believed, 
deliver It to (lersons to iMMldie when they can find anyone who will purchase. 
Others procure It from the near-by suburban towna, localities without this 
Jurisdiction. 

It la quite a difficult matter to convict these people, as possession of the drug 
is not held to be snfTlclent evidence. In Virginia possession la held to be evi- 
dence of Intent to sell, and Is punishable by not less than one nor more than 
Ave years In Jail. Under the present law there Is no distinction between a clerk 
and a proprietor; If a person is registered be can purchase any amount. No 
person other than a druggist should have the privilege of handling cocaine. 

It la believetl that there are aliout a dozen persons who peddle cocaine from 
time to time, and those who use It are numbered approximately by the In* 
apector*s reix)rt at about 100. The number of persons who use morphine can 
not be approximated, aa they are distributed throughout all classes of society. 
Many who use the dmg are not known as such habitu^ outside of their own 
homes. Tliere have been a number of peddlers or writers of bogus prescrip- 
tions arrested and fined from $r»0 to $2<W), or sent to Jail. My Information la 
that the ssle of cocaine Is about one- tenth of what It was before the p r es en t 
law went Into effect. ^ ^ • 
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MEDICINAL PREPABATION8 WHICH CONTAIN HABIT-FORMINQ DRUGS. 

Doctor Kebler says: 

There are upon tbe market many medical preparations whlcb contain as 
ingredients habit>forming drugs. Such drugs are alcohol, opium and its deriva- 
tives, notably morphine, codeine, and heroin; cocaine, chloral, Cannabis im/ioa, 
acetanilld, etc 

The presence of most of the habit-forming drugs, under the pro- 
visions of the pure food and drugs act, must now be dechired upon 
the label of drug products, and the public is thus made awai*e to 
some extent of the nature of preparations containing these agents. 
The drug products which contain opium and it derivatives qiost fre- 
quently are the painkillers, cough and consumption cures, and sooth- 
ing^sirups. 

Below is ^ven a list of some of the medicinal preparations which 
contain habit- forming drugs other tlian alcohol : 




Goco-Bola (cocaine). 

Godfrey's Cordial (opium). 

Harrison's Opium Blixir (opium). 

Wrighfs Instant Relief (opium). 

Grossman's Specific Mixture (opium). 

Petlfs Bye Salve (morphine). 

Brou's Injection (morphine). 

Gamey Common Sense Cure (morph- 
ine). 

Habitina (morphine). 

Anglo-American Catarrh Powder; Ag- 
new's Powder (cocaine). 

Gaptol (chloral). 

Gowan's Pneumonia Cure (opium). 

Dr. James* Soothing Syrup (heroin). 

Mra Wlnslow's Soothing Syrup 
(morphine). 

Children's Comfort (morphine). 

D. D. D. Remedy (chloral). 

Mexican Oil (opium). 

One Day Cough Cure (morphine, Canr 
nabia indica). • 

Touslejr's Sneezeless Snuff (morphine). 

WatlLln'a Anodyne (heroin). 

Dr. DralLe's (German Croup Remedy 
(opium). 



Dr. Seth Aniold's Cough Killer 
(morphine). 

Plso's Cure (Oannahia indioa). 

Boschee's German Syrup (morphine). 

Shiloh's Cure (heroin). 

Tnbercine (opium). 

Hooper's Anodyne; the Infant's 
Friend (morphine). 

Pierce's Smart Weed (opium). 

Col well's Egyptian OH (opinui). 

Muguire's CouiiK>und Extract Benne 
(morphine). 

Dr. Fahrney's Teething Syrup (morph- 
ine). 

Juyne's Expectorant (opium). 

Taylor's Sweet Gum and Mullein Com- 
l)ound (morphine). 

Victor Lung Syrup (opium). 

Dr. Moffett's Teethina; Teething 
Powders (opium). 

Tucker's Asthma Cure (cocaine). 

Rexal Cholera Cure (opium), 

Fruit-Lax (morphine). 



DANGER OF SOFT DRINKS CONTAINING HABIT-FORMINO DRUGS. 

In this connection attention is directed to the danger of soft drinks 
containinjg caffeine, extract of kola nut, and extract of cocti leaf, the 
active principle of the two latter being cocaine. According to Doctor 
Kebler, see Appendix, there are now nearly one hundred different 
medicated soft arinks on the market. 

These beverages are extensively advertised, some, in fact, as head- 
ache remedies and nerve tonics, and sold at nearly every soda-water 
fountain or as carbonated goods in all parts of the country without 
the slightest warning to the public of the hanuful ingredients con- 
tained therein. We restrict the use of coflhie and tea in children 
and delicate nervous individuals, and yet these same persons fre- 
quent the soda fountains, resale themselves with soft arinks, quite 
unconscious of their contents, experience the stimulating and re- 
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freshing effects and soon fall victims to the habit, so that even '^ Coca 
Cola fiends '^ have come into prominence. We have seen how the 
opium habit may be acquired bv the use of the various proprietary 
»or secret preparations (pain killers), usually employed as uomcstic 
remedies, anu so the cocaine habit may be aevcloi>c(l by the use of 
these mnch-lauded soft drinks. 

It is a sifniificant fact that Mr. Vanzant, the si)ecial police oflicer 
clinrgcd witli the execution of the pharmacy law, with tne exception 
of the Chinese opium fiends, has never encountered other foreigners 
who are addictea to the drug habit. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that nowhere is the habit of self -medication with secret or 
proprietary medicines for each and every ailment so widespread as 
in tliis countty. No wonder that insanity and diseases of the nervous 
system ai*e on the increase, and that the physical, moral, and mental 
wrecks of the alcohol and drug habit continue to swell the number 
of dependents in hospitals, insane asylums and other public insti- 
tutions. 

From a careful analysis of the evidence it is apparent that the sale 
of habit- forming drugs is still carried on through the instrumentality 
of (1) unscrupulous local dealers, (2) depraved and unscrupulous 
local physicians, and (3) through dealers, physicians, agents, and 
peddlers located in other jurisdictions. 

The writer has reached the conclusion that Major Sylvester^s pro- 
pa<%d amendment to the present law will not prove effective unless 
a law is enacted permitting the revocation of a license to physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians whenever, in the jud^uent of the court, 
such persons are abusing the privilege of prescribing those drugs. A 
law should likewise be onacteu retaliating the trans|iortation of habit- 
forming and iM)isonous drugs in inlerstnto and forcii^n (*omnierco, as 
contomplatod by House Kes. 211)82, introduced by Mr. Mann, May 
12, 1008. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR THE VICTIMS OF THE ALCOHOL AND DR17Q HABIT. 

The reports of the chief of police show that during the five years' 
period ended June 30, 1908, there weix? 27,085 arrests for intoxication 
m the District of Coliiml>ia, an average of 5,506 ))er annum. Of 
those, 18,075 were arrests for $(imple intoxication, an«l 8.2H8 arrosCs 
for intoxication and disorderly conduct. There being no law against 
simple intoxication, those detninod for this cause are releaseil by the 
|K)lice after they have soI)ered up. Snch cases are taken up as ob- 
structions and for their own security and welfare, and of these 18,075 
cases no doubt " many were saved from injury, robbery, and sickness, 
if not from death.'* In spite of precautions taken .by the |>olice, a 
number of deaths from acute alcohol poisoning have occurre^l in 
police cells, indicating the necessity of greater discrimination in the 
cai-e and treatment or such cases. 

There were 1,622 arrests, an averafl:e of 324 |>er annum, on the 
chnrgt* of habitual drunkenness, and these, together with those 
charged with disorderly conduct, are held for the court, and many 
find their way into the workhouse or jail. It is lameutalile that 15 
of the 675 arrests of |H»i-sons under the age of 21 yeai's were arrested 

^ habihinl flrunknrds.^* 

8. 1Hk\ 044, UU J 18 
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Number of arreata in the District of Columbia for intowioation, and iniomioa- 
iion coupled tcith disorderly conduct, for the five years ended June SO, 1908. 
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Doctor Macatee's investigation shows that during the past nine 
years 9,510 patients were treated in Uie hospitals of the city of 
Washington for alcoholism; 409 for delirium tremens; 256 for the 
opium habit, and 61 for the cocaine habit ; the majority of these were 
treated at public expense. 

An investigation of the records of the Board of Charities reveals 
the fact that the daily average number of insane chargeable to the 
District of G>lumbia has increased from 1,035 in 1901 to 1,317 in 
1908. The board, recognizing that the alcohol and drug habit are 
two of the best known causes of insanity, in 1907 made provisions, in 
connection with the old almshouse builaing, for the cure and treat- 
ment of such habitues among the dependent classes. A bill intro- 
duced by Senator Ghillinger, April 6, 1908, is now pending before 
G>ngress, making habitual drunkenness, the habitual use of opium 
or otner narcotic drugs a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine or incar- 
ceration in the hospital for inebriates for not longer than two years. 
The act contemplates a rational care and treatment for the cure of 
the habit, whicn is best secured by a good dietetic and hygienic 
regimen, followed by some useful occupation as soon as the patients 
are able to work, so as to make them self-supporting durmg the 
period of abstinence and restraint The former system of connning 
such persons in the workhouse and jail is cruel and wholly ineffective. 

The crying need for compulsory restraint has been pomted out by 
the chief of police over and over again, and the appeal for humane 
and scientific ti*eatment of husbands, fathers, brothers, and wives is 
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not of recent date. As a matter of fact,* Congress, in an act approved 
March 30, ISTO, known as ^An act to incorporate the Wasninjgton 
City Inebriate Asylum in the District of Columbia,** approvea the 
principle of compulsory restraint and treatment of inebriates. This 
act provided for the organization of a private institution authorised 
to receive both free and pay patients, and provided for commitment 
by court to said institution.^ > • « Apparently the incorporators 
never organised the institution as authorized in the act 

ADVERTISED HABIT CUBES. 

It is hiffh time that some rational method for the permanent reda- 
roation of these unfortunate victims be adopted in this and other 
commimities. As it is now, the rich and poor alike fall an easy prey 
to advertising charlatans, who profess to cure the drug and alcohol 
habit, when as a matter of fact these so-called drug cures merely ag- 
gravate the habit and never cure it, and in the case of the i^lcohol 
cures, the patients' stomach and di^^estion are often permanently in- 
jured and no real ^ood is accomplished. Mr. Samuel Hopkins Ad- 
ams, in Collier's Weekly, September 22. 1906, published a list of 
16 advertised cures for the opium habit wnen in each case the remedy 
contained morphine, and says: 

The whole parpose Is to tubttltiite for the slavery to the dmt porehased at 
the comer pharmacist, the slavery to the tame drug dlasutsed, porchasad at 
a much larger price from the " doctor " or ." Instltate " or " society.** It was 
hoped that with the enactment of the pare-food law, which requires that the 
amount of hablt-formlng dmg In any medicine be stated on the labd, such 
nefarious practices would cease. Imagine my surprise at the audacity of a 
arm, when shown by Doctor Kebler a preparation known as "Habittna.** 
recommended as a care for all drug sddlctloits, etc^ when the label disclosed 
the fbct that 1 ounce of the solution contains 24 gmlns of morphine. 

Mr. Adams mentions a remedy procured from' the Rev. W. N. 
Richie, D. D., 156 Fifth avenue. New York, which contained 2.13 
grains of crjrstallised morphine per dose; the ordinary dose for 
medicinal purposes is from one-eignth to one-fourth of a grain. No 
wonder this courageous writer speaks of the opium, morphine, and 
cocaine cure ouacks as the " wreckers who lure their victims to de- 
struction by false signals.^' Nor are we surprised that one of these 
victims wrote to Mr. Adams: 

When I tried to stop ttfe remedy I found I coold not and It was woras than 
the morphine Itself. I then went back to plain morphine, hot found that I r^ 
quired twice as much as before I took the cure. That is what the morphine 
cure did for me. 

In the appendix will be found Doctor Kebler's list of 52 alleged 
cures for orug and li(}uor habits. As an analytical chemist, he con- 
firms the belief, long since held by the profession, that the drug cures 
in ahnost every instance contain a generous proportion of an opiate 
and most of the nostrums for the cure of the liquor habit contain some 
nauseating^ ingredients or slow emetics. The object of the latter 
treatment is in most cases to make the victim's stomach so sensitive 
that it will instantly reject anything of an irritating nature like 
alcohol. It will be readily conceded that such treatment is of no 

• Bxtract from letter of the Board of Charities to the CommisBtoper% Febmarj 
4« 190S. 
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real value and is likely to produce permanent injury of the stomach 
and digestive functions. Mr. Adams's comments in Collier's Weekly 
on this subject are very much to the point. ^'The Sunday news- 
papers and small weeklies teem with advertisements of drink cures 
which are supposed to exorcise the alcoholic craving when secretly 
given in the tea or coffee. Few of these concoctions can be described 
as immediately dangerous, though none of them is really safe. All are 
swindles. They do not cure the drink habit. Once in a while sonie 
drunkard will succeed in breaking his fetters synchronously with 
the taking of the ^ remedy,' and flie wonderful ' cure ' is heralded 
to the world. But the percentage of these cures is so small as to be 
practically negligible. * * * Speaking of the safe rule to follow 
m the cure for the drug and alcohol habit, lie says : 

Reputable sanitariums there are in plenty for this purpose; most physicians 
know of them. The addict who can not be cured in them can not be cured any- 
where, and might better buy his ijolson at the regular rate than at a fancy 
price from the vicious quacks of the advertising school. 

THE HARMFUL EFFECTS OF SO-CALLED ETHICAL PROPBlETARr M£DICIKE8| 

ACETANILID, ANTIPYRIN, AND PHBNACETIN. 

HEADACHE REMEDIES, ETC. 

Before considering the nostrum evil in general, attention sluiiild be 
invited to Doctor Kcbler's excellent unpublished article on the harm- 
ful effects of the above remedies i^hen employed promiscuously and 
without medical supervision. For the purpose of this paner it is 
simply necessary to state that these preparations were useci at one 
time rather extensively by physicians for the reduction of tempera- 
ture in fevers and for the relief of pain, especiallv in neuralgia and 
headaches. The profession, however, soon lenrned that the anininis- 
tration of these ani^ was attended quite fi*cquently with profound 
symptoms of depression and other untoward elrccts, and this, together 
with a number of fatalities incident to their use, resulted in a gnulual 
but not complete discontinuance of the drugs. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the nam-relieving properties of these drugs became known to the 
laity, ana they ai*e extensively used in their original form for the 
relief of headache and other pains, or as ingi*edients of many adver- 
used cures for headaches, etc. 

According to Doctor Kebler, there are approximately 3G5 headache 
remedies now on the market, and the list is hy no means complete; 
about one-half of these have so far been examined by the Bureau of 
Chemistry under the pure food and drugs act. (See Api)endix.) 
Amonj? these is the remedy known as Harper's " Curforheadake Brain 
Fude, which acquired recently notoriety in the local courts, and 
which, according to the Bureau of Chemistry, contained, amon^ otlier 
ingredients, acetanilid and antipyrin. Tn regard to the ridiculous 
claim that such preparations act as food for the nerven or bniin, the 
judge in the case just referred to, in his charge to the jury, said : 

If that word " brain food," simUed In tlio two dKTerent waya Uiat It Is tiiioUcd, 
would con?ey to the ordinary cltlsBcn the Idea that It was a fo«Hl for the bruhi 
m» cootradlatlnculahed from the Idea of a foo^l for Iho whole body, Uuhi It la— 
and I so charge you lu this first prayer— uilsleudlug and therefore a violation 
of tiMlaw. 
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The Department of Agriculture has carried on a very exhaustive 
investintion into the poisonous properties of these drugs for the very 
laudable pur|K)se of sounding a note of warning as to the injurious 
and even fatal effects which may follow thoir ilT-adviscd, prolonged, 
or hahilual use. The following tjible shows the numlior or instances 
in which |K)is<>ning, death, or habitual use has been known to result: 



Total numlfcr of cnnrn. 



Aretniillld 

Antl|»vt1ii 

Aoelphrnetldln (phcnii('«tiii) 

Total 



Folflon- 
Inff. 



909 



l.GCo 



Death. 



t1 
15 

H 



64 



BabUual 



144 

7 
18 



Of this total number, 852 were found in medical litei-ature and 818 
wera re|>orted by 400 of the 925 physicians to whom letters of inquiry 
had been directed by the department. Doctor Kebler says: 

Granting tbnt tbc 625 pliyslclnns who did not reply had no cases to report* 
the question niny be profitably nsked — If 925 pliyslclnns bnre obaervcd 813 cases 
of iiolMmlna by these drugs, 25^ denths whh'li were attrlbnted to tbelr use, and 
J no Instances of habitual use, how many such esses lis re in all probability been 
observed by the 125,000 physicians scattered throngbout the United States? 

THYROID EXTRACTS IN OBRSITT OR ANTIFAT CURSB. 

Doctor Kebler,* and more recently Drs. Keid Hunt and A. Seidell,^ 
of the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health and ^larine* 
Hospital Service^ have called attention to the frequency with which 
thyroid preparations are being iiseil in the antifat nostrums. \s in 
the case of the remedies just discussed, so, with thyroid extracts, 
have physicians become extremely cautious in their employment. 
These preparations were primarily used for the cure of goitre, and, 
while tney produced a marked reauction in the sixe of the tumor, it 
was also found that they caused a marked loss in bodily weisht^ 
amounting in some instances from 2 to 11 pounds a week, alloi 
which naturnllv suggested their employntent for the reduction of 
oliesity. But the careful observer soon round that these results were 
not without serious risks to the general health, and practically 
abandoned the remedy except in some well-selected cases. The manu- 
facturer of proprietary remedies seized, however, very promptly 
upon the opportunity to incorporate what must be considered aan- 

edients, and offered them as "Obes- 



gerous remeciies with other ingi* 
jtv Food" "Hcngo Fruit, ^ '^W 



J 



.., *w^^.. .«^..^w *.«.•, Kellogg s OI)esity Food,** "Arbolum 
Afixture,*^ ^' Alarmola,'* with the usual assurances of being acientiik 
and effective preparations for the reduction of fat. Since thyroid 
extract is characterized by Dr. Keid Hunt as "^ the most powerful 
tissue-destroying drug known,'^ the effects upon the unfortunate vic- 
tims of misplaced confidence can be imagined. The employment of 
these agents for this purpose is, however, of such recent date that no 
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fatalities have been reported. We know, however, that several fatal 
cases were reported when employed under the supervision of com- 
petent physicians, and, in November, 1906, in an editorial in the 
"Journal of the American Medical Association," the danger of 
" organotherapy " in producing arterial degeneration was pointed 
out. as well as the necessity of l)eing " careful in the application of 
sucn remedies, and especially not to hand over the employment of 
them too freely to the public under such circumstances that they will 
be used over prolonged periods without proper safeguards and the 
careful observation of a trained medical mina.'' 

THE NOSTRUM EVIL IK GENERAL.* 

Our sociological study of 1,217 families in this city shows that 
they expendea $2,032.39 per annum for patent or proprietary medi- 
cines. The annual expenditure in the United States has been esti- 
mated to be not less than $62,000,000. The f ar-rciiching consequences 
of this traffic, which impoverishes the health and depletes tlie pocket- 
book of a large class of persons^ has been made, in a fearless and most 
_., commendable manner, the subject of popular education, notably by 

•i^ ^ I the Ladies Home Journal, Collier's Weekly, the Journal of the Amer- 

S^>; ^^ ican Medical Association, Pharmaceutical Journal, and by Prof. 

^\ Harvey W. Wiley and his associate, Dr. Lyman F. Eebler, of the 

m^j Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Amriculture. 

|P^ The writer has long since taken a keen interest in tne subject be- 

^^ cause as a sanitarian he fedt convinced tHat the harmful effects of 

^ ^, this nefarious business upon the health and general welfare of the 

to||^^ community have never been sufficientlv emphasized, even by the 

- ^ medical profession. The American Medical Association acfopted 

the following principles over fifty yeara ago: ^ It is equally deroga- 
•tory to pro&sional character for physicians to hold patents for any 
surgical instruments or medicines; to accept rebates on pi'escriptions 
or surgicid appliances; to assist unqualified persons to evade legal 
« restrictions governing the practice of medicine, or to dispense or pro- 
motei the use of secret medicines, for if such nostrums are of real 
efficacy, any concealment re^rding them is inconsistent with benefi- 
cence and professional liberality ; and if mystery alone can give them 
public notoriety, such craft implies either disnaceful ignorance or 
fraudulent avarice. It is highly reprehensible tor physicians to give 
certificates attesting the efiicacy of secret medicines or other sub- 
stances used therapeutically." 

No effective work in the propaganda for reform in proprietary 
medicines was done, however, until the^ creation of the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry in the American Medical Association in 
February, 1905. This council has rendered, and will continue to 
render, most meritorious services to the cause of humanity. To show 
the enormity of the traffic and corresponding dangers, the following 
statement (the data to December 81, 1900, bavins been originally 
collected for my ^^ Oration on State Medicine," delivered before the 
American Medical Association June 8, 1901), is herewith presented: 

•Tbe author la indebted to Dr. H. G. Hotter for valuable refereucea to tbe 
literature of the aubject 
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Under date of November 17, 1908, the Commissioner of Patents in- 
forms me that trade-marks have been reclassified, and since January 
1, 1001, there have been issued in subclass No. 6, chemicals, medicines, 
and pharmaceutical preparations, approximately 2,105 trade-marks. 
This means that up to October 81, 1908, the office has issued 2,140 
patents and 8,898 trade-marks on drugs, chemicals, and medical com- 
pounds. 

By the term patent medicine, as properly employed, it must be un- 
derstood tliat the composition is known and can be seen at the Patent 
Office. The proprietarv medicine is a secret preparation protected 
by a' trade-mark and hence preferred by the owner, but DOth are 
vaffuely termed by Uie public patent medicines. 

The proprietary medicines are subject to the control of the state 
authorities and, if containing alcohol in sufficient quantity to be in- 
toxicants, are subject to internal-revenue laws. But up to the enact- 
ment of tne pure lood and drugs law, June 80, 1906, nothing was done 
to control the sale of secret remedies and medicinal preparations con- 
taining habit- forming drugs, the composition of which need not even 
be disclosed to the Patent Office. 

Fortunately, section 8 of the act referred to provides that an article 
shall be deemed to be misbrandcd ^ ^ ^ ^ if the package fails to 
bear a statement on the label of the quantitv or proportion of any al- 
cohol, morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpna or beta eucaine, chloro- 
form, cannabis inilica, cliloral hydrate or acetanilid or any derivative 
or preparation of any such sulistances contained therein. In conse- 
quence of this very^ wise provision of the law we are now enabled to 
estimate the enormity of the harm which must inevitably result from 
promiscuous use of such preparations. 

A most excellent report on *' secret drugs, cures and foods ^ was 
presented by Special Commissioner Octavius C. Beale to the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, August 8, 1907, in which he 
discusses the subject under six headings, viz: Prevention of concep-* 



and death to the aaolesoent; (4) injury and death to aoults; (6) ad- 
vertisements; (6) legislation. In view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, it is deemed desirable to present here a brief summary of the 
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most important facts collected by this painstaking investigator, not 
only in Australia, but also in the Unitea States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, and France. 

PREVENTION OP CONCEPTION AND FETICIDE — REOULATION OF FAISIIIJKS. 

In this section Commissioner Beale writes: 

The practice of interference with the sc^xiinl function is so common and the 
knowledge of it bo universal tlint it would be thinnest h3'|K)crl8y uiion the iiart 
of any grown person to pretend that modesty may be shocked at considering 
its causes and consequences. The disastrous effects ui)on men and women are 
set forth in plain and decent language in the report of tlie New South Wales 
royal commission upon the decline in birth rate and u|)on mortality of children, 
which it would be well to reproduce by another inquiry over a wider sphere, 
or indeed merely to reprint for broadest distribution. Just because deception 
and falsehood are widespread there is occasion to confront them by ciindid 
truth. • • • Before me is u copy of the second volume. ♦ • • Tiien% 
upon luige after page, are photogrni»hs of the advertisements of obscene crea- 
tures who corrupt society nt Its core and live like larvie u]K>n their own iNilMm 
and the corruption it ciiuhos. The announcements apiionr to-duy Just us iK'fore, 
only more of them. To debauch and degrade humanity Is a profitable trade. 
On those iiages are also photographs of numbers of preparations to prevent 
births, of contrivances toward obscene practicea « # « There is only one 
remedy — morality by act of Parliament, enforced by severe penalties. * ^ ^ 
No attempt will be made to give a comprehensive statement of the means 
adopted to Induce miscarriage. The unnatural practlre Is assisted by the free 
sale of drugs, often at exorbitant prices, under proprietary names. These are 
openly advertised in Anglo-Saxon countries, wliU'h differ therein from one 
another only in degree, the names and demM'iptimiH of the drugs being well 
understood by dealers and users. 

In order amply to elucidate the subject of criminal abortion b^ 
drugs Mr. Beale quotes the following extract from Taylor's " Kfodi- 
cal Jurisprudence " (Vol. II, p. ICO, et seq.) : 

The following generalisation, which is strictly warranted by facts, conveys 
a warning to would-be abortionists, whether professional or habitual, or lay 
and occasional. There is no drug, and no combination of drugs, which will, 
when taken by the mouth, cause a healthy uterus to empty Itself, unless it be 
given in doses sufficiently large to seriously endanger l>y polaonlng the Hfe of 
the woman wlio takes it. 

In this country, as explained by Doctor Kebler, the publication of 
advertising matter inviting attention to means whereby conception 
can be prevented or abortion produced is specificallv prohibited by 
law. In order to circumvent the law, however, the acivertising litera- 
ture is so framed as to clearly indicate the puruosc for whicli the 
preparation is intended, such as '^French Female Tills, a safe, certain 
relief for suppressed menstruation. Never known to fail. Safe, 
sure, speedy^" etc. 

Vital statistics show that tlie birth rate in England has dropped 
from 84.8 per 1,000 in 1878 to 28 per 1,000 in 1901; in South Aus- 
tralia from 39 in 1885 to 24 in 1906 ; in Germany from 40.4 in 1881 
to 35.3 in 1894. The great decline in the birth rate in France has 
been a matter of much comment, and the latest statist cis sliow little 
or no increase in the French population. The birth rate of Paris, 
already low^n 1881, has further declined from 23.3 to 1G.6 in 1894. 
Wo have no reliable birth rates for the United States as a whole. 
Tlie census statistics of 1900 show that the birth rate has increased 
from 26.9 in 1890 to 27.2 per 1^000 of the mean population in 1900. 
Harrington, in speaking or the decline in birth rates in foreign onun- 
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(rie8| Roys among the dcscendent<« of the originnl colonists and enrlier 
• immigrants tho same decline is most evident. * * * In Massa- 
chusetts the statistics of 1808 sliow that the greatest prot)ortion of 
the nnmlxT of hirths iM^lonps to the foreign tx>rn, the children of 
native parentage on lK)th sides representing 32.30, tliose of mixe<l 
paiTntage 10.42. and those of foreign-born ])nrentage 48.22 per cent 
of the total birtlis. Hie crude birth rate was 27.37. 

Mr. Roosevelt is ijnoted to have said that " tliere are fewer descend* 
ants of the revolutionary forefathers living to-day than there were 
' fifty years ago. We must either alter our ways or we must make 
way lor the other races — Asiatic or whatever they are — that will 
certainly replace us." Every thoughtful physician and layman rea- 
lizes that the declining birth rates are chiefly the effects of vice, un- 
natural interference, and actual homicide. 

Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, of Boston, over twenty years ajro presented the 
moral, social, and medical aspects of prevention in liis book, ^'Tlie 
Ethics of Marriage," which evoked the unqualified approval of tlie 
late Mr. W. E. Gfladstone. The President of the United States has 
uttered notes of warning on the '^ race suicide problem," and Profes- 
sor Emmet, the eminent gynecologist., asks: 

Cnn anyone ncciistoined to treating tbe diaenws of women tay In truth the 
stntcnient in cxngieerntefl thnt we cnn mn* on nny one day more sorrow and 
misery resulting: from the nbnso of tho mnrrled state than woald be found In a 
month from nncompllcated chlld-tionrhig? 

Doctor Kebler has furnishecl me with a list of 61 so-called female 
pills or regulators advertised in this country. (See appendix.) 'N^Tiile 
quite a numl)er may act as abort if acients, the majority are worthless 
and frauds pure and simple. Anion]? a number oi fraud orders issued 
by the Postmaster-General during the past two years the following 
transcript from the records of the Assistant Attorne^-Oeneral^ 
office, submitted May 29, 1008, in the case of Mrs. A. Kirk and the 
Reliable Remedy Company, 2317 Brooklyn avepue and Eighteenth 
and (irove streets, Kait^as City, Mo., will W of interest: 

It will be rcmeml)cred that on Octobpr 20, ItlOT, a fraud order was Issued 
against the Doctor Trice Remedy Com|»iiii.v, Its offlcera and agents na such, 
and Mrs. J. Llnson and Mrs. A. Miller, 2SXM Woodland arenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. The scheme against which the onler was directed was conducted hy a 
man by the name of .\rthnr l\ Mllirr, nnd bnolved the Hile through the mnlla, 
l»y means of advert I moments In newsimiiers and circulars, of pills for women 
to net as abortlfnrleiits. which pllln In fact were worthless for the purpose, 
as was well known to Miller. Miller wns Indlrtml Noremt>er R, 10O7, In eon- 
nei'tlon with the above case, and on the following day he entered a plea of 
gnlUy nnd was sentenced to a term of six months In the Bates County Jail 
at llntler. Mo., and to |iay the costs of pn»secutlon. 

A reiiort has now been received from the inR|iector at Kansas City, M<C, that 
Miller, as mion as the fraud order wiis Issued October 29, moved his desk into 
the real esttite office of a man by the iinme of William Abel. Blghteetitb and 
(3 rove streets, Kansas City, Mo., where the two continued tbe business until 
Miller plende<l guilty, and that during the time he waa serrlng the sentence his 
wife condnctcfl the buplness for hini with Aliel. ♦ • • In order to receive 
the mall, these parties advertlBe<l niider the flctltlous names of Mrsi A. Kirk, 
2817 Brooklyn avenue, which Is the reRldeni^e of AK»el and Miller, and to those 
fiersoiis who replied to their advert iBements they sent circulars under the name 
of Reliable Remedy (V>niimny, Klghteenth nnd Grove streets, which was tbe 
office of Abel, in which circulars the oildrcMee wns solicited to remit $2 for 
puis, which were deficrlbed In langiinge calculnted to en use the reader to twiieve 
they would act aa abortlfadents. • • • The insi^ector says that alK>ut 2Q 
Jettera are being received dally by tliose persons In connection with tbe actaSBie. 
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The Inspector ftatea that he presented the above tacts to the United States 
attempt who cansed the matter to be presented to the grand jnry, which re- 
turned an indictment against both Miller and Abel on May 5, to which indict- 
ments these parties liave entered a plea of not guilty and gave bond of |1,000 
each to stand trial. * * * Fraud order issued May 29, 1908. Abel was 
sentenced September, 1908, to pay |25 and costs. 

IKFANTIOIDB BT 8YSTEMATI0 DBUQOINO OF CHILDREN. 

In discussing the subject of infant mortality in relation to the occa- 
pation of women, (he influence of ignorance and poverty has been 
emphasized, and we quoted Sir John Simon, on page 78,* to the effect 
that ^infants who snould be at the breast are improperly fed or 
starved, or have their cries of hunger and distress quieted by those 
various fatal opiates which are in such request at the centers of our 
manufacturing industnr." We have also referred to the injury done 
by abnormal cow's milk and the injurious quality of certain propria-" 
tary and other artificial foods. Dut when we contemplate the fright- 
ful mortality in illegitimate children, and of the stillbirths, especially 
in illegitimate offsprings, we may well apprehend that this extraor- 
dinarv destruction of liie is induced not only by ignorance or poverty, 
but afiso by crime. 

Of the 66,808 births in Washington from 1879-95, 87,781 were 
white and 29,127 colored, with l,13o illegitimate births in the white 
race and 6,706 in the colored element Of the 7,249 stillbirths in this 
city during the same period 2,750 were white and 4,449 were colored ; 
of this number 2,058 were illegitimate, 807 or 15.1 per cent were white 
and 1,746 or 84.9 per cent were colored. 

In this connection it is desirable to point out the serious conse- 
quences of the systematic drugging of ^children by *^ soothing 
syrups," "teething syrups," "cnfldren's comfort," "The infant^ 
mend," etc Doctor Kebler has furnished me with a list of six such 
compounds, all containing opium or morphine, not to mention the 
numerous cough and croup remedies in tne market. Nearly every 
one is familiar with "Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup;" it contains 
morphine ; so does " Doctor Fahrney 's teething syrup," for, according 
to Doctor Kebler, the label declares each ounce contains alcohol, 9 per 
cent ; morphine, one-seventh grain : chloroform, two-thirds of a minim ; 
combined with seven other articles. " For babes. A sure remedy 
for all ailments incident to babes from 1 day old to 2 or 8 years: 
* ^ ^ contains nothing injurious to the youngest babe and if 
given in proper dose will always relieve." Elsewhei^e upon the label 
occurs the following statement : " Motliers need not fear giving this 
medicine to the youngest babe, as no bad results come from the con- 
tinued use of it. Many children have taken 2 and 8 dozen bottles 
and to-day are hale and nearty boys and girls." This language diows 
on the face of it that the manufacturer Imows full well that the drug 
is dangerous. It should be known that children are especially sus- 
ceptib^ to the toxic effects of opium and its preparations. In De- 
cember, 1905, a coroner's jury in Baltimore warned the public not to 
use " iLopp's baby friend," on account of the death of a white in- 
fant, and 8 months and 14 days, who had been given this prepara- 
tion Dy liis mother while suffering from indigestion. The evidence at 

• Kober's Indastrlal Hyglaaeu 
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the inquest, according to the district attorney, showed that not onlj 
this ctiild, but probably three others in the neijghborhood, had died 
recently from the use or patent medicines administered to them. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Februanr 9, 1007, 
reports the death of twin children 6 weeks old in New Castle, Pa., 
caused, according to Doctors Cooper and Warner, hj ** Kopp's baby 
friend.'' The parents gave it according to the directions accompany- 
ing the bottle— 6 drops every two or Uiree hours to keep the infant 
from crying. The children were not rick; they lived about one day 
after beginning to take the medicine. When DocUht Warner, the 
attending physician, saw them, they were in the last sta^ of opium 
poisoning. They had not been given any other medicme. In the 
same issue of tlie Journal are the reports of the death of a child 
aged 10 months from ^ Mrs. Winslow's soothinff syrup," another death 
in a child from the effects of " MonelPs teeUiinff syrup," and still 
another from the effects of ** Kex cough syrup." Space will not per- 
mit the presentation of other cases or to point out the extreme danger 
which lurks in many of the cough, colic^ and diarrhea mixtures and 
other proprietary remedies which have killed children and adults and 
yet are unblushingly advertised as safe and. harmless for babes. 

Everv one at aU familiar with the subject knows how frequently 
nurses have to be discharged for " doping " infants, and the fact that 
44 children under 5 years of age have perished in this^city during the 
last 10 years from accidental poisoning is sufficient indication of the 
dangers attending the promiscuous use of poisonous drugs, 

• 

DIPHTHERIA CUIIBS. 

Doctor Kebler has furnished a li^t of 10 advertised diphtheria 
cures. JA view of the fact that diphtheria antitoxin is Uie only 
rclinble remedy in this disease there can be no auestion that recourse 
to ndvcrtiscd cures is fraught with danger to tne child The death 
rate from diphtheria and croup in 1890 was 97.7 per 100,000; in 
1900 it was only 46.2, a decrease of S2.6 per cent This splendid gain 
is almost entirelv due to the use of antitoxin. The average diphthe- 
ria mortality where antitoxin was used in 1902 was 6.48 per cent 
and where not used it was 32.5 per cent The earlier the antitoxin 
is employed the lower are the death rates. The mortality in children 
when used upon the first day was 1.45 per cent, but when used later 
than Uie fourth day it rose to 14.49 per cent 
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Hesperian Tonic, Dr. J. W. Roberta. 
Core for Diphtheria, etc. 

Hombug on. Cures Diphtheria. 

Colweira Egyptian Oil. Dr. Oolw^Va 
Magic Egyptian OU, cures diph- 
theria, etc. 

Hamlln*B Wlsard OIK Curea rhenma- 
tlsm, diphtheria, etc. 

Dr. Wlncheira Teething Symp, A cer- 
tain preTentlye of diphtheria. 

Wlsard OIL 



Dr. Shoop'a Diphtheria Remedy. For 
the relief and cure of diphtheria. 

Gar-GoL An absolute apeclSc • • • 
for all kinds of sore throat Pre- 
Tenttve of diphtheria. 

Indian Rattle Snake OIL We guaran- 
tee a cure for * * * diphtheria 
and catarrh. 

Yapo-Oresoilne. '"Ooraa while you 
Bleep** whooping cough, • • • 
diphtheria, catarrh. 
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IKJUBT AND DEATH TO THE ADOLESCENT. 

In this section Mr. Beale considers the exposure of the young to 
demoralization and even to debauchery by (a) the sale of intoxicants 
known as *^ bracers," which are disguised alcoholics; (b) by prepara* 
tions of cocaine, of acetanilid, of sulfonal, and other synthetic de- 
pressants, of opium (to a much less extent); (c) by compounded 
drugs supposed to excite sexual desire; (d) by preparations mtended 
to prevent conception or to induce abortion; and, finally, (e) by the 
sale of certain things manufactured in Europe which are designed 
and sold for the sole purpose of nameless and unnatural vices. , 

The subject of ^^ bracers " has already been discussed in connection 
with the alcohol habit. Those desiring additional information as 
to their general composition and effects, not infreauently seen in 
innocent women and cler^men, can do so by consulting^ the pages 
-. of " Collier's Weekly " for October, 1905, or • Mr. Bealo's report, 

^|C^ pages 90-94. Dr. J. D. Morgan informs me of a recent case of 

~^ alcoholic multiple neuritis in a most estimable lady who had taken 

Feruna as a tonic. 

We have alreadv discussed the cocaine ajid drug habit and the 
shameful traffic in lost-miEinhood restorers. 

It is impossible, in the scope of this article, to give an adequate 
conception of the enormity or the nostrum evil. Some idea may bo 
formed by a perusal of the 431 pages of Mr. Bcale's i*eport and an 
inspection of the storerooms of the l)ivision of Drugs of the liui'Cttu 
of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture^ where thou- 
sands of preparations may be found, not one-tenth of which have been 
analyzed for lack of laboratory .force. And yet the end is not in siglit, 
but the supplv is increased, as will be seen by reference to the sta- 
tistics of the latent Office, p. 263, at the rate oi about 200 a year. ^'A 
most able and veracious pnysician has truly asserted that quackerv 
has destroyed more in this country (Great Britain) than the sword, 
famine, and pestilence united, and never was there a period in the 
history of British medicine at which the force and truth of this 
opinion was more obvious than at this day." (Cited by Beale from 
the "Lancet,'' London, June, 1906, p. 1886.) The Standard Dic- 
tionary defines a quack as a pretender and quotes the following: 

South Sermons, Volume II, Sermon XXX, page 133: "Quacks and moimte- 
banks are doubtless a very dangerous sort of men — they are both of them always 
very large In pretense and promise, but short In i>erformance and generally 
fatal In their practice." 

Dr. M. A. Clark, in a recent article on quacks,* quotes Steele in his 
"Spectator" of July, 171:2, as saying: 

Quack doctors who publish their greilt nbiUtles in little green billets, distrib- 
uted to all who pass by, are to a man Impostors and murderers. I doubt not 
but that the editors of our great newspapers of to-day would voice the same 
sentiment, and yet we find these Journals full of advertisements of Quacks and 
quack medicines. 

CONSUMPTION CUBES. 

Doctor Kebler has furnished me with a list of 35 remedies adver- 
tised for the prevention and cure of consumption. Many of these 
preparations contain drugs which enslave, but the chief transgression 

• Atlanta Journal Record of Medicine, October, 190S. 
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lies not as much in their oomposition ** as in the fraudulent methods 
used in their exploitation, such as symptom blanks and mystic and 
mislcndinff statements and false claims made in the advertising litera- 
ture/' Tno meclical profession knows (lint there is no specific remedy 
for the disease in any of its stages. It is also well known that no 
grrmicido, wliothcr tnkcn intornnlly or inhaled, which would kill the 
tubercle bncilli, a)ul(l be administered without serious danger to the 
nntient. It is also well known thnt good food, pure air, and a rational 
iiygienic regimen offer the best chances for recovery, and that patients 
who resort to all sorts of quack remedies in the early stages of the 
disc*aso deprive themselves of the most favorable opportunity for a 
permanent cure. It is true the excuse given by many is inability to 
pay a doctor or druggist, but, as a matter of fact, no person belonfling 
to the de{)endent clasnes need ever go without the most skilled medical 
care and treatment in connection with our dispensaries and hospitals. 
I have never known a reputable physician to decline to lend a helping 
hnnd in directing such patients into the proper channels. One oi the 
interesting features in connection with tiie alleged consumption cures 
is that special attention is given to the dietetic and hygienic regimen, 
wliich is, after all, the fundamental basis of success and can be hau 
free as a matter of public education. Amon^ the remedies extensively 
odvertise<I is '^ Tuberculozyne,'' which is claimed as having killed the 
consumption germs, and that all trace of the disease in blood and 
lisv-uo wtis destroyed." Doctor Kebler might have added'* Liquoasone,"' 
wliirh in addition to consumption is alleged to be a cure for 36 other 
diM»nst\s from asthma down to tumors and ulcers. 

I)f>rtor Kebler's list of remedies advertised for the prevention or 
euro of consumption is as follows: 



Arkrr*8 RnisUfili Reiiiody. (T) 

AUcirs LntiK ItnlPiun. (?) 

Aycr'p ('liorry I'lvlornl. 

ItnllfiriVs Ilorclioiiiul 8.vni|i. 

Itlrch Moiintnlu Ton. 

I)r IliUra CoiiRli Syrup. 

riiniiibcrlnlirR (*oiiirh UimiknIj. 

II niul N (*oMmiiiiptl(»n (*iirp. 

Hickory Bnrk Coii^Ii Untu^ily. 

llofVp roiifunnptloii C*iiio. 

Ur Ktii{;*i« Now I>lfin»vi»ry. 

Lutic-<2eriiifiie. 

MvK Wesley Mngg'sConmiuiptloii Cure. 

MIxiwli Cure. 

Peruna. 

Pborlc Electric Method. 

rifio'a ('ore. 

Hlfhnnlnon's B Z I^ung Tonic. 

|{o);or*9 (*oni|iouu(l Syrup of Liverwort, 

Ttir tiud t'tuuiluiltiKua. 
Beveras Luug Ilalf>inui. (7) 



ICcknmn*s Alteratlye. 

Klchert*B Cold and (*onmutiptloo Cure. 

Ffltlier Jolin*8 Bledlclne. 

Foley's Honey and Tar. 

Foumelr*B Throat and Lang Remedy. 

(leruilcldal Vapor Inhalation Treat- 
ment. Dr. AndenKin. 

Slilloh'B Conaaniption Cure. 

l>r. Stevens* E3ast India ConsumptlOQ 
Cure. 

Tul»enMiloldii. 

VniifteriNM)!** Conminiption Cure. 

\ irtor*8 Lung Syrup. (T) 

Vltiol. 

Vlrf;lu on of Pine. Leach Chemical 

Co. 
Wilson's Preparation of IIy|M)phoii- 

pliltefi and ni<Mli;ettl. 
Yonkennnu Cinmumptloo Cure, '*Tu- 

t)erculozyne.'* 



ASTHMA AKD HAT FRVER CURES. 

Tlie following is Doctor Kebler s account of this class of secret 
remecUes: 

Tbcxe uufitruniN are umially siild over the counter. A few of them, Imweter, 
can only be obtained from the prtKlucer direct. As an example of the latter 
class may be mentloiiefl Tucker's Antlinin SiKx-iOc. This preim ration, irhlch Is 
widely advertised throughout the country aud enjoya a large sale, coimlnts of 
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a small bottle of medicine and a apray atomizer. The prlc^ of the '' treatment" 
la 112.00. Analyala of a sample of the medicine dlacloaed the presence of 
cocaine. The remedy should therefore be a good " repeater.*' Additional sup- 
pllea of the Inhalant can be obtained from the producer upon payment of $1 
per ounce. Some asthma cures are sold by the producer only after preliminary 
correspondence and the use of " symptom blanks," as In case of cancer cures. 
Hayes* Asthma Cure belongs to this class. 

The remedies themselves may In general be divided Into three classes: Medi* 
dues intended to be taken Internally, medicines Intended to be token by Inhala- 
tion, and medicines Intended to be burned and inhaled. The preparation known as 
Dayls* Liquid Asthma Remedy is an interesting example of remedies belong- 
ing to flrst of these classes. According to the statement which appears upon 
the label, the product contains over five grains of chloral hydrate to the dose. 
The directions state that it should be taken " one tablespoonful twenty minutea 
after meals, at bedtime, and on arising In the morning." "Adults can repeat 
dose every two hours." "Dose can be Increased or diminished, or taken 
oftener If needed^" The statement also appears that It." keeps you from having 
asthma.'* The danger of the formation of 'the chloral habit through the use 
of such a preparation Is apparent. 

Following Is a list of remedies belonging to the general class of asthma cures: 



Himalaya Asthma Oure. 

Hart's Swedish Asthma and Hay 

Fever Cure. 
Haylene Oura 
Dr. Olln's Asthma Cure. 
Dr. R. Schiffmann*8 German Asthma 

Cure. 
Green Mountain Asthma Cure. 
Papham Asthma Specific. 
Dr. Olln's Hay Fever Cure. 
Dr. J. B. Stafford's Olive Tar. 
Hlmrod's Asthma Cure. 
Milk Emulsion. 
Tucker's Asthma Specific. 
Brater's Asthma Cure. 
Dr. B. W. Hair's Asthma Cure. 
Bryan's Imperial Asthma* Cure. 



Taft's Asthma Cure. 

Ballard's Horehound Syrup. 

Japanese Oil. 

Severn's Lung Balsam. 

Davis' Liquid Asthma Remedy. 

Davis' Asthma Powder. 

Warner's Safe Asthma Cure. 

Asthma Cure. 

Birch Mountain Tea. 

Chilean Asthma Cure. 

Frontier Asthma Cure. 

Hayes' Asthmn Cure. 

Upham's Asthnm Cure. 

A sen CO. 

Asthma Cure. l<^rauk Wetzel, M. D. 

William's Asthma Cure. 

Reus col. 




OATARRH CURES. 

According to Doctor Eebler : 

Nostrums belonging to this class are usually Intended for local application 
to the nose or throat and are generally prepared in the form of powder (or 
"snuff"), ointment (or 'Jelly"'), or In stick form for luhnlation. In addition, 
tiiere are liquids intended for use as si>niy or douche. When the " cure " rliies 
to the dignity of a " treatment," a " constitutional " or " blood " medicine la 
usually added, as In case of "Gauss' Combined Treatment," "Dr. T. F. Wil- 
liam's Treatment," etc. The catarrh JelllcB, catarrh powders, and catarrh euros 
generally are usually sold over the counter, but the " treatments" are fumtshod 
upon application to the advertiser direct. The Initial advertisement generally 
contains an offer of free trial treatment or a free book upon the subject of 
catarrh. In return for the reader's name nnd address. Accompanying the book 
or the trial treatment are numerous testimonials and other advertising liters* 
ture intended to interest the correspondent and secure a ssle of the remedy. It 
is possible thst some of these preparations do good In chronic naaal catarrh 
in tt palliative way through a cleansing or antiseptic effort, but none of them 
can possibly make good the extravagant claims made for them with regard to 
the cure of the disease. 
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▲ list of preparations belongliig to the general 
glTen below : 



dan of " catarrh cures ** to 



Bunaen'a Catarrh Cure. 
Crown Catarrh Powder. 
Catarrh Powder, Britt, lioeffler k Weil, 

New Tork. 
Toualey'a Sneeaelesa SnuflT. 
Dr. A. W. Clmse'a Catarrh Powder. 
Dr. Olln'a Catarrh Cure 
Catarrh Balm. 

8anford*s Radical Cure for Catarrh. 
Century Catarrh Cure. 
Pond*B Extract Catarrh Cure. 
I. C R. Instant Catarrh Relief. 
BIj's Liquid Cream Bnlm. 
Dr* Agnew's Catarih Powder. 
Allan*s Catarrh Cream. 
Biers CaUrrh Jelly. 
Dr. Slack's Mexican Ointment 
Milk's CaUrrh Cure. 
Kondon*s Catarrhal Jell/. 
Cole's Catarrh Cure. 
Dr. BImey's Catarrhal Powder. 
Thymo Catarrh Balm. 
Premulm Prescription. 
Bear's Catarrh Remedy. 
Dr. Byory's Diamond Catarrh Remedy. 
London Catarrh Cure. London Balm. 
Bering's Vegetable Specific Catarrh 

Cure 



Old Saul'a Catarrh Cure. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

Gauss* Combined Catarrh Curs. 

Century Catarrh Cure. 

Osojell. 

Nosena. 

PoUantin Powder for Catarrh. 

Paracamph. 

Dr. Syke's Sure Cure for Catarrh. 

Ka-ton-ka. 

Branaman's Catarrh Cure. 

McCode Catarrh Cure. 

Sproule's Catarrh Cure. 

Botoiilc Blood Balm. B.B.B. 

Mederlne 

Grove's New Discovery for Catarrh. 

Dr. Shoop's Catarrh Remedy. 

Mucu-Tone 

California Mineral Olrystala. 

Hyomet 

DavliT OU. 

Dr. Blosset^s Catarrh Core. 

Catarrh Cora. Dr. W. O. Coffee. 

MIcroclde 

Dr. W. H. Long's Great Mountain 

Moea Catarrh Jelly. 
AdIyne Catarrh Treatment 
Bhickbum'a Victory Catarrh Tableta. 



8KIN CURES. 



Doctor Kcblcr divides nostrums advertised for this purpose into 
two classes: First, those which are claimed to care skin diseases, like 
eczema, parasitic skin affections, etc.: and, second, the products 
which are claimed to be efficacious in the prevention and cure of less 
serious skin affections, such as erythema, pimples, snd blackheads. 
They are advertised to prevent and remove wrinkles from the faces 
of persons of any am; to impart youthful properties to the skin, 
making it ^* clear, sou^ and velvety ; '^ and to remove completely ana 
permanently all facial blemishes, {)impl^, blackheads, freckles, tan, 
sunburn, sallowness, etc. It is claimed in most cases that they ac- 
complish these results through a nourishing effect upon the skin, 
** feeding the skin through and through." ]<or this reason they are 
often called '^skin foods." Thev are analogous to ^^ nerve foods," 
" brain foods," etc. With regard to this use of the word " food " in 
connection with the names of medicinal preparations, it may be well 
to recall the charge to the jury in the recent case of the United States 
t^. R N. Harper (see p. 200). 
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Following is a list of the i*einedies belonging to the general class 
of skin cures: 



Aled-Aseptlc Ck)ld Cream Skin Food. 
Rlker*8 Violet Cerate Skin Food. 
Hudnutine Toilet Cerate (Skin Food). 
Marvelous Cold Creiiin Sklu Food. 
Excelsior Skin Food. 
Kingsbury's Velvet Skin Food. 
Dc Meridor Granulus Cold Crctuu Skin 

Food. 
Acme Tablets. Dermol. 
Cuttcura Soap. 
Cuticura Ointment. 
Cuticura Resolvent. 
W. W. W. Wood's Ointment. 
Pompelan Massage Cream and Skin 

Food. 
]>. I>. D. Remedy for eczema, etc. 
Sartoin Skin Food. 
Rpp-O-Tone Sklu Food. 
Cre-Mo-Jel. 

Wisdom's Rubertim (Skin Food). 
Poslam. 
Palmer's Vegetable Cosmetic Lotion. 



Zema-Cura. 

Dr. Agnew's Ointment. 

Perfect Cold Cream Skin Food. 

Satin Skin Cream and Skin Food. 

Red Cross Skin Food. 

C. C. C. l«X*zcma Cure. 

Dr. Oainiiiliell's Arsenic Comiilcxiou 

Wafers. 
Crane's Eczema Cure. 
Para-camph. 

Rexall. Cream of Alnionds. 
Sempre Glovlne. Skin Food. 
I^aird's Bloom of Youtli. 
Mme. Hayden's Skin Food. 
'Parisian Electro Skin Food. 
Kintlio Beauty Ci*eani. 
Aughinbaugh's Cold Cream. 

Food. 
Eureka Complexion Talileta. 
Nadinola. 

Clonrand's Oriental Cream. 
Jji\t Antlpbenlque. 



Skin 




RHEUMATISM CURES. 

The following is an extract from Doctor Kebler's article on nos- 
trums and fraudulent methods of exploitation:* 

MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS. 

The following are quotations from the literature: 

" Magic Foot Drafts are known nil over the world an the safest, surest and 
simplest cure for all kinds of rheumatism. They cure when ever3'thln2; else 
fails. Best of all, they cure to stay cured. * ^ * If 100,000 iieople from 
every State and Kingdom of the earth have been cured pf rheumatism, of every 
kind and from whatever cause, by Magic Foot Drafts, can any prejudice exist 
in your mind to prevent your giving the remedy a fair trial?" 

No one reading these quotations can arrive at any other conclusion hut that 

" Magic Foot Drafts" are capable of curing all forms of rhounmllsni. ** Ma^lc 

Foot Drafts " consist of pieccH of <»ll cloth, covered on the unfinlBhod side with 

a border of adhesive mixture, and the central portion with a plaster comiiofie<l 

of the following: 

Per eent 

Poke root 30 

Pine tar -^ 62 

Com meal 8 

These drafts are to be applied to (ho hollow of tlie soles of the teoX and are 
claimed to etfect cures In the following manner: 

" By cutaneous absorption curative elements are taken from the draft. ThoM* 
are carried to the blood by the lymphatics, and neutralize the i>ol8on8. • • • 
It (Magic Foot Draft) sthnuInlcN the nerves to activity. The nerves In turn 
act on the muscles, veins and arteries, Increasing the circulation of the bloinl, 
compelling it to linsten tind deliver up Its iMlsons from the whole syMleiu to 
the sweat glands Just beneath the sklu, and from thence It is drawn by the draft 
through the |K>res and abM<irbiHl. Thus Is elTecte<l a cure, no matter where tli«* 
pain is locatcid, because all the blood of (he body iiaased tlirough (he caplllarU^ct." 

There is nothing whatever In these drafts to warrant such claims and re|>- 
reM»n tat ions. They poHness no curative element whatever which when al)- 
sorbed Into the blood will uiMitrallKe the poisons which are sup|K>sed to be the 
cause of the rheuniadHui and in tiiis niuiiner oflTect a cure. 
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A pnHlculArlj Interesting feature connected with this ecbeme Is thnt the 
promoters when iisked for reasons for their claims drew on the writings of the 
bofft anthors of (he country, such as the late J. M. Da Costa, Dr. H. O. Wood, 
Dr. J. V. Shoemaker, Dr. H. A. Iliire, the medical author of the "American 
l>lst)enaary," and others. These authors, when Informed relative to the use 
mnde of their writings, vigorously protested, claiming that any Interpretation 
of their writings which wojild In any way bolster up the scheme of the " Magic 
FiNif Dritft" was absolutely unjustifiable. 

Tlic following lists have been supplied by Doctor Kcblcr: 

an RUM ATI SM CVRFS. 



Kentiefly*s Knni Indian RItters. 

Nature's Oil. 

Kelly's Rheumatic Ryntp. 

Warner's Safe lUieunintisin (*ure. 

T. Rheumatic Oure. The (3reat Rlood 
Purifier. 

Athlnphorus. 

Orlfllth's Ck>mpound Mixture of Gun lac, 
etc. 

I>r. Olln*s Rheumatic Cure. 

Dr. MacDonald's Atlas (^onifiouud. 
8r»eclflc No. 18. 

FnlltMi*s Renal Oompouud. 

SlIfNlyne. 

R. U. R. Radway*s Reiuly Relief. 

Dr. Rhoop's Rheumatic Remedy, 

Wright's Instant Relief. 

J}il»ahese Oil. 

St. Jacob's Oil. 

Klysterlous Pain Cure. 

Hamlin's Wizard Oil. 

I>enTer Mod. 

Albert's Remedy. Cure for Rheuma- 
tism, etc. 

Anchor Pain Dlsjieller. Toxol. 

Rexall Rheumatic Cure. 



Dr. Slack's Mexican Ointment 

Dr. Mc<V)nkey'8 Vigor of Life. 

Bogle's Quaker Balm. 

Celestial Oil. 

Dr. Radd life's Great Remedy Seven 
Seals. 

Dr. Kilmer's W. O. Ointment. 

Fenner's Kidney and Backache Cure. 

Pnin Balm. 

White's Wonder Worker llerba. 

A. D. S. Rheumatism Cure. 

Griswold'a X-ray Pain Kilter. 

Dr. Bell's AnU Pain. 

S(*hrage*8 Rhenmatlc Cure, 

Wood's Rhcnmatlc Cnre. 

Ka-Ton-Ka. 

Reagan's Poslttve Cure for Rheuma- 
tism and Asthma. 

The Wonderful WIntergreen. Great 
Rheumatic Cure. 

Rheumetts. Btta* warranted core for 
rheumatism. 

Bl'IiO-Zone. 

^'olta Powder. 

Quinine Whisky. 

lisne's Rheumatic Cura 



Kn>!fRT AND BLADDCa CUBES. 



Dr. Oossom's Kidney and Bladder 
Cure. A specific for Brighfs Dls- 



Blck's iJixatlve KMney and TJver Tnh- 
lets. Cures Kidney and fjlver trou- 
bles In all Its fonns. 

Rick's Kidney Pills. 

Brown's Comiiound Concentrated Fluid 
Extract of Buchu. 

9Soeller*s Kidney Remedy. (Formerly 
Black Gtn.> 

National Kidney and IJver Cure. 

Jsy Newsy's Kidney and IJver Rem- 
edy. 

McBumey's Kidney, Bladder and 
Rheumatism Cure. 

Welch's Aegopodlum. 

Mother Gray's Australian l/nf. 

Dr. Olln's Kidney Cure. 

O. K. Specific. 

Dr. Maid's Celebrated Liver and Kid- 
ney Tablets. 

Dr. Kilmer's Swamp Root. 

Dr. Swan's Celebrated Liter and Kid- 
ney Cure. 

Chewalls. 

Dr. Ilffbh's Asimrarns Kidney Pills. 

S. Doc. 644. 00-2 10 



Dr. Bell's Kidney Pills. 

Wanier*s Safe Kidney and Llvrr <*iir«L 

Alnui-Bromo. 

Warner's Safe Diabetes (^ure. 

Palmetto Berry Wine with Asparagna 
Wine. 

A Texas Wonder, llairs Great Dis- 
covery. Kenioves Gravel. 

Marsh Root. Kidney and Lirer Cure. 

Rexall Kidney Cure. 

Crane's Kidney and Bachaolie Cure. 

Begg's Blood Purifier. 

Allan's Kidney and Liver Cure. 

l>o<]d*s Kidney Pills. 

Our Own Kidney and IJrer Cure. Cer- 
tain Cure of Brlght*s Dlsr»nse. 

KIdneyetts. Kits warranted cure for 
kidneys and all urinary dismses. 

Bouvirr*s Buchu Gin for the kidneys 
and blnilder. 

Dr. Ilulilianra Kidney and Bladder 
Capsules. 

Dnon's Backache Kidney Pllla. 

Var*s American Kidney Pills. 

Fitch's Kidney and Liver Cooler. 

Maoyon's Kidney Cure. 
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CANCER CURBS. 

The following is Doctor Kebler's account of the method employed 
by the sure-cure school in incurable diseases. Additional intorma- 
tion on this subject will be found in " Collier's Weekly," July 14, 
1906: 

The Initial step in the sale of these nostrums is usuaUy the publication in 
the newspapers of an advertisement inviting attention to a certnlii and speedy 
cure for cancer. FoUowing is an lUustratlou : " I have proven cancer can be 
cured at home; no pain; no plaster; no knife. I have discovureil a new mid 
8eemingly unfailing remedy for the deadly cancer. I have made most aston- 
ishing cures. I believe every person with cancer should know of this marvelous 
medicine and its wonderful cures, and I will be glad to give fuU information 
free to all who write me and teU me about their case." Those who seek further 
information in response to such advertisements receive in reply a stock written 
letter, shrewdly devised so as to give the impression that the conuuunlcation 
Is a personal one. Accomiianying this Is a " symptom blank/' which the pros- 
pective purchaser is requested to fill out, and printed matter, including numer- 
ous testimonials, all setting forth the claim that the remedy in question Is a 
certain, speedy, and painless cure for cancer. If there is delay in ordering the 
remedy, the inquirer l>ecomes the recipient of letter after letter in which the 
attempt is made in every conceivable way. to cajole him into purchasing the 
"cure." The cost of the treatment is from $15 to |25 per month, some con- 
cerns charging more than others. The sufferer is therefore obliged at the out- 
set to imrt with a considerable sum of money before he receives the first supply 
of "treatment." The result is invariably keen dlsni)i)olntnient on the |iart of 
the victim. The "treatment" consists of tonic and alterative remedies for 
internal use and simple applications for use upon the skin. They are indeed 
liuinless in most cases and are utterly worthless so far as the iiermaneut oriidl- 
catlon of cancer is concerned. F'cl lowing is a list of concerns engaged in the 
sale of remedies which are claimed to cure cancer: 



Dr. Bye, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Curry Cancer Cure, tiCbanon, Ohio. 

a Gee Wo Chinese Medicine Co., Port- 
land, Greg. 

Indian Black Vegetable Salve & Reme- 
dies Co., Brooklyn, N. T. 

Dr. Johnson Remedy Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dr. li. T. Leach, Indianapolis, Ind. 



lilason Cancer Institute, 1700-^ Broad- 
way, New York. 
Dr. Mixer, Hastings, Mich. 

D. Needham*s Sons, Chicago, III. 
Radio-Sulpho Co., Denver, Colo. 

E. B. Sonanstine, M. D., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Dr. Rupert Wells, St Louis, Mo. 

C. Henry Wilson, M. D., Brooklyn, N. T. 



EPILEPSY CURES. 



The methods employed by individuals, institutes^ or firms who pi^ey 
upon this unfortunate class of patients are manifold and can best 
1)0 judged by an extract of a brief submitted by Assistant Attorney- 
General Goodwin to the Postmaster-General, dated July 23, 1008, 
and which is as follows : 

In re The Epileptic Institute Company and the Epileptic Institute and thHr 
officers and agents as such At Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. H. J. Luecke at P. O. 
Box No. 00, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

On June last this concern was cited to show cause why a fraud order should 
not be issued against it ^ ^ ^ The facts of this matter ns I And them to he 
are substantially as follows: This business consists of u nie«llcal treatment by 
mail of the disease of epilepsy. One Otto Kalmus, u resident of CInclunall, 
commenced the business in the spring of 1008 under the name of Epileptic 
Institute, and so continued until July, 1007, when he lncoriK>rnted it under the 
name of "The Epileptic Institute Company," he continuing as president and 
general manager and principal owner. As a private address for patients* who, 
it was explained, might not care to have it known that they were corresponding 
with an epileptic institute, use has beeu made of the name of Dr. U. J. Luecke^ 
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a plijrfflcfatt connected, until recently, with the Institate While not with the 
institute since last November, Mr. Tylc and Doctor Schoeniing explained at the 
licaring that bj agreement with Doctor Lueckc his name has continued to be 
used and tliat the institute receives that mall addressed to him, which Is also 
directed to box No. 00, In the Cincinnati |w>flt-ofllce. 

VuUl lately coniuiunclatlon with epllcfitlcs wss obtained through adTertlse- 
nieiits In new^imfiers, chiefly those circulated among Germans and other 
foreigners. • • ♦ 

More recently the iiractlce has obtained of purchasing the names and 
addreiwes of epileptics from, as the Inniiector says, "other concerns '* that 
linve obtained all of the money possible from such unfortunates without effect- 
ing a cure and then mailing circulars to such iiersons, urging them to take 
trentnient from the institute. ^ ^ ^ The samples of these circulars arc 
nniong the itaiiers. t^liey are filled with highly colored and extravagant rep- 
reH^Mitiilions with reference to the un|>rccodcnted success of the institute 
tretitntont, which It denominates the *' Schonka ** treatment as a cure for 
e|»lle|wy: and among other thlngn. It Is re|>resented that this treatment Is 
f>rli;iniil wllh the institute and by its mctins the institute can successfully treat 
the heretofore considered incurable disease epilepsy, and In many cases effect a 
(*nre; that the treatment is something not known to medical science and Is dif- 
ferent from anything used by the profession In such cases ; that the physicians 
of the Institute are skilled and exiierlenced speriallsts and Include "one of the 
foremost examining specialists In America, etc.** 

Tlie time that this Institute urges Its imtlents to continue tlie tnnilment Is 
from a yi*ar to a year and a half, and tonff«*r, varying, of course, In different 
(*}iM«s. Its cliarge for medicine ranges from alNnit $3 to |0 n month, the variance 
deiwnding, it seems, upon the amount which the iwtleiit can be induced to fiay. 

Here follow 10 pages of evidence. The report, on page 13, states: 

The medical treittnient so giowhigly advettised by this institute as a "cure** 
for epl1e|>9y Is based on the bromides. It Is what in general la known as the 
tiromide treatment. Except, and this Is where the Institute tests Its claims for 
unusual and peculiar efAcncy, that the drug adonis vernalis Is used In conjunc- 
tion with the bromides. In connection with the medical treatment the usual 
and ordinary rules regarding diet, hygiene, etc., are also given. Dr. h. K. 
Kebler, (*lilef of Drug liiiborntory liureau of Cllienilstry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, inforni(Hi the Assistant Atlomey-Gcneral **that whiit Is In 
general known ns the bromide treatment Is In couunon use by the profesnioii In 
treating e|»lle|ipy; that Its physlologli*al action has Im*cu quite well dcflne<l: that 
U Is not a 'cure* for the disease, but acts siniiily as a scdathe, and In this wsy 
fends to suppress tlie attacks; that me<llcal science to-day has no drug treatment 
that will cure this disease; that the disease is among the most difllcult and 
introctable of all diseaKcs to treat, and that a small |ier cent of the more favor- 
able cases only have been successfully treated, and that the success In these 
Instances has been due most probably to the condition of the patient himelf 
rather than to the medication.** l>o(*tor Kebler has also drawn my attention to 
the following recognlxed medical authorities, who speak of the use of bromides 
In treating this disease, and more esiieclally of evil effects that may follow their 
long continued use. 

Hero follow quotations from vrell-known medical authors, strongly 
opIKKsed to the promiscuous and indiscriminate use of the bmmides 
by epileptics. Of these the opinion of Dr. Wm. T. Sprattling, an 
niitliority on this disease and medical superintendent of the ( raig 
Colony for Epileptic's at Soiiyea, N. Y., n state institution of recog- 
111X0(1 merit. s|)oaking of the evils that may attend the bromide treat- 
ment, on page 3G4, says: 

If pushed too far, death may suiiervene from acute bromide poisoning. This 
luipfienetl In the case of a t>oy of 12 years whom I knew, wh<iw parents leave 
blm^oo fit^inent doses of a patent nostrum, the essential Ingredient of which, 
ss tviih the bulk of imtent epileptic cures, wns bromide of potassium. 

All of the other citations from medical authorities are of similar 
import. The testimony also shows that in the opinion of such emi- 
nent physicians as Drs. J. II. Musseri Richard C Cabot, N. S. Davis, 
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£. L. Hunt, Charles O. Stocton, Wm. P. Sprattliiig, and Cbas. S. 
Williamson, it is impossible to make a reliable diagnosis of epilepsy 
in the absence of tne patient by the use of what are known as 
''symptom blanks" sent throu£;h the mails. The evidence further 
shows that, in the opinion of these physicians, the promiscuous and 
indiscriminate use or the bromide by epileptics, without the guidance 
of a physician other than advice sent by mail, is attended bv danger 
to the patient. As to the merits of aaonis vemalis, the other drug 
used by the concern, six of the physicians knew of no instance in 
which the cure of epilepsy could be attributed to the use of this drug. 
Dr. Wm. P. Sprattling^s answer is qualified as follows: 

No; not tbat drug aloue. The proper treatment of all the epUetwlea — ^there 
are many kinds — can only be carried out under the following essential heads: 
Medical, general, dietetic, and surgical. Eiillepsy of any tyi)c can no more be 
proi)erly treated by the use of drugs alone than can tuberculosis he treated by 
drugs alone. A combination of the essentials Is called for in each ease — ^and it 
Is the sclentiflc application of these that alone can produce the l>e8t results. 

The evidence distdoses the fact that '' thci*o have been connected 
with this institute since it commenced business in the spring of 1903, 
three physicians, namety, Dr. E. H. Schoenling, Dr. H. ,1. Luecke, 
and Dr. A. L. Guertin. Dr. Schoenling stated at the hearing that 
for about the fii*st six months, being half owner for the fit*st three 
months, he attended to the meaical end of the business for Mr. Kal- 
inus, examining the symptom blanks and diagnosing the rasi^, pre- 
scribing the ti*catinent, and compounding it as well ; that after ho left 
Doctor Liiecke did this work until December, 1007; and that since 
then he has again done the dia^rnosing and prescribing, and Doctor 
Guertin has done the compounding. Doctor Schoenline graduated in 
1900, when about 22 years of age, has made no special study of epi- 
lepsy except in connection with this mail-order busine^, is not a uiein- 
Ijer of any medical societv, is* not regarded in the professitui as a 
specialist, and has most of the time since his graduation worked for 
$25 a week for a Dr. Charles Shafer, of Cincinnati, who advertises in 
the public prints, soliciting kidney and urinaiy and sexual cases. The 
sulaiy paia him for his work at the institute, he says, has been less 
than $100 a month; he stated that he spent but a few houi*s each day 
at the institute and regarded it as a sort of side line to his regular 
work with Doctor Shafer. 

Doctor Luecke graduated in 1901, went to this institute in 1003, has 
had no special preparation in epilepsy, does not consider himself a 
specialist, and was paid by the institute, the ins|)ector says, only $15 
a month. He is not a member of any medical societv, his pit)fcssional 
standing is doubtful, his regular practice is sexual and urinary dis- 
eases, and in December last his advertisements were excluded from 
the Cincinnati papers on the (i^round that they related to the sale of 
.alioitifacients and the performing of criminal oi^erations in viohitiou 
of the statutes of the United States. Doctor Guertin receives $;i5 a 
month from the institute for his services, works there but a few liuura 
each da^, is not a member of any medical society, his standing in tlie 
profession is questionable, he has little or no practice in Cincinnati, 
and was investigated by this department in 1005 for giving a ccmcern 
against which was pending a charge of fraud under these statutes, 
and against which a fraud order was later issued, a testimonial as to 
its medicine, which he later admitted to the department was done for 
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t vnlitfiMc coiisidoration nnd without rciuling the stntonirnt which he 
WHS pnid to si^ii, and which lie rcpiidintcfl ns untrue. He admits he 
is not a s|)ocinTist. 

These ai'e the self-styled s|Mvialists, and " foremost examining 
siierinlists of America '' of this iiistitntc. No comment is needed on 
tlioM* facts to show the utter falsity and fraudnlenry of the i*epresen- 
tations in nuestion." 

The hrier, whirh covers 32 pages, also disi^loses the fact that this 
institute has treated in all about C,000 iHfrsons, and concludes as 
follows: 

Tbe pliyslclnns of the Iniitltiite wrrc not niNvlnMffts oa prftmilrd, nor did the 
•tnlf of tlio hmtltute include the foreniont exainhihiK aiMH'liiliHffi of America, bat 
lu truth the physlclana of (he hiHtltiitc were yonnR grndutitim itnd mea without 
atandtng in their profemlon and following quostloniible line* of practice, and 
were men employed at whiit would MH*m to be nlnnit as mnall aalarlea aa any 
at which the rrqulrcd service could be obtalneil; and the trcntment intended 
to be admlnl8terod was not entirely hamileaa, but was of a nnture that might 
wreck the health and even reiimm and life themselves of tlie patient There- 
fore, while, in what may be said to be a comparatively few Instances— ^s the 
institute has not disclosed Us records in the grent nunilier of its cases — patients 
hare experienced from the treatment what Is the ordlnnry elTect of the bromides 
and may feel satisfied with so much, yet I feel It is not true that the other and 
the groiiter share of the patrons of tho Institute have not been deliberately 
deluded with false hopes and representations, and defrauded of the money 
which they probably would not hare |iald If aware of the facts, In addition to 
having their henlth, reason, and life endangered. 

The answer to the claim that certain of the iiatrona are satlsfieil with what 
beneflt they do get from the treatment. Is that In that event, were the business 
conducteil with an honest purpose, there should be no occasion for promising 
any more. 

The sntlsf action of the few Is not Justlflcatlon for the defrauding of the many. 
Fnrtlierniore, this scarcely is a case in which the patients are sufficiently 
fti miliar with the facts to be able to determine whether they should be satlsffnl 
or no^ and this Is esfteclally so of the imtlent who has commenced the treatment 
but ctmiimratlrely recently, and particularly among the class of iieople among 
whom it apfiears the most of the business of the Institute is solicited. 

I and thitt the business conducted by CHto Kalmus under the name of the 
Kplleptic Institute and the Epileptic Institute Company at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
referred to nbove. Is a scheme for obtalnhig money through the mails by menus 
of fnlse and frautlulent pretensc^s, reiircM^ntntinns, and promises, and I therefore 
nHHimuiend the Issue of a fraud order. The United States attorney at Clncln- 
tiati has caused criminal procee<lhi);s to l>e Instituted against Mr. Kslmus for 
hiiving devised nnd used the mnlls In the o|K>rstlon of a scheme to defraud In 
violation of sivtlon ri0S4, Hevls(*<l Stntutes, In connection with this R|iileptte 
Institute business. 

A fraud order was issued July 23, 1908. 

TIIR MIRACI.K WORKERS. 

Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, in CollierV Weekly, Auipist 4, lOOO, 
gives an excellent account of several magnetic quacks, racho-miackery, 
etc. The following memorandum is copied fmin the recorus of the 
Assistant Attorney -OeneraTs Office in the case of Prof. T. A. Mann. 
Institute of Radiopathy and IVntral School of Psychology, sua 
their officers and agents as such at RcKhester, N. Y. Tfie Postmaster- 
Genera], April 2\K 1SM)8, issued an order forbi<lding the delivery 
of mail matter and money orders to this concern. • • • "In 
these advertisements he endeavors by the use of misleading and ex- 
travagant assertions to lead the reatfer to believe that he is a doctor 
of eminence in the United States, that he has discovered a wonderful 
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force of nature possessing marvelous curative properties, (lint hy 
men lis of this power he is able to and will cure diseases which are 
generally considered hopeless. Among the representations calculated 
to produce this belief are those to the effect that ' with his phenom- 
enal power this man works wonders, the blind see, the paralyzed 
walk ♦ ♦ ♦ there is no illness which he can not cure;' he gives 
back health in a most incomprehensible manner to sick people who 
have been declared by physicians to be incurable; that he can and 
will cure blindness, deafness, consumption, paralysis, cancer, etc. ; 
that he has found the most marvelous power man has so far invented. 
* * * His advertisements extendea to the foreign press and coin- 

i)laints are in the case from the Italian consular agent at New York, 
from a member of the Berlin Press Association, from l^fr. Jjouis 
Michel, a prominent American residing in Germany, and from sev- 
eral other pei*sons, to the etfect that Mann is swindling thousands of 
poor jHU'sons in Italy, Oenininy, France, Spain, South Ainerini, 
Central America, Mexico, and ('Ul)a. One of the pamphlets issurd 
by him states that ^ we thoroughly explain to you how to iviiew youth 
and how to keep it; how to acquire force and how to use it to conquer 
environment.' '' 

OTIIKR FORMS OF QUACKERY. 
TOPICAL HKUKDIKS.' 

_ i^^ Among these may be mentioned the fraudulent and misleading 

^^ 1^^ advertisements in connection with many of the hair restoratives, 

^* ™ tonics, hair dyes, and a number of cosmetic preparations especially 

^^-i*. ^< intended for colored people, like "Glossine," "Anti-Kinkine," " Kink* 

f«^ «« ine," "Straiffhtine," "Ozonized Ox Marrow," for which it is claimed 
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that they will make kinky, knotty, and curly hair straight The hair 
■^ 2 restorers are credited with the property of producing a luxuriant 

™ growth of hair, " make the hair grow out on bald spots," " turn gray 

^ hair dark," etc. 

Medical literature contains a number of instances in which synin- 

toms of lead poisoning and cases of paralysis were tnicetl to tlie 

habitual use of cosmetics, hair elves, and hair i*estorei*s. In tlie 

• Pharmacal Journal (Vol. LXXIV, p. 223) will be found a list 

WA of hair restorers. In 12 articles analyzed the percentage of lead 

S* varied from 0.3 to 2.32. Other drugs in such preparations have been 

known to produce violent inflammatioh of the scalp. 

In this category also come some of the skin tonics, face lotions, and 
toilet preparations. One of the 9 analyzed contained 47 grains of 
corrosive sublimate and this same i)oison was contained in varying 
proportions of 1 to 15 grains per ounce in all; and yet it is claimed 
that they are '' perfectly harmless for the removal of freckles," ^' to 
make pretty fa'ces, etc.'' In discussing the subject of skin bleaches 
and beautiners. Doctor Kebler says that one of the agents used for 
improving the complexion was found on analysis to consist largely 
of Rochelle salts. Another product sold under the designation of 
^^ complexion tablets " contained, among other ingredients, stryclmin, 
ond he relates an instance where a child 2^ jsreai*s old accidentally 
consumed a number of these tablets and died from strychnin poison- 

^See Doctor Kel>ler*8 interesting article on nostrums and frnnduleu^ methods 
of exploitation, Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., Nov. 10-17, 1B06. 
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iiig. In this connection he also ex|)oscs the fraudulent claims of the 
Mexican Remedy Company for its "Aquamiel,'' " a magical bust de- 
veloper and the most marvelous bust producing, blood enriching, 
tissue forming preparation — a product of the famous mague plant 
of Mexico/J Analysis sliowed that the medicine is absolutely worth- 
loss as a tissue developer, etc. In like manner he disposes of the 
numerous plasters advertised as ^' |)ositive cures for consumption and 
other aihumts," "the American Herb cure," and "Force of Life 
remedies," " Nutriola," etc. 

PRRSC'RIPTION Nf)6TRtJM8.* 

Since the passage of the food and drugs act, which forbids the use 
of any stiitemont, desicn, or device which is jfalse or misleading on 
the lal)el or package of any drug product, etc., the manufacturers of 
nostrums found themselves seriously handicapped. But as in all 
diaUilical pursuits, a way appears to have been found to circumvent 
the provisions of the law. Doctor Kebler informs us that as long 
as the law does not forbid the publication of misrepresentations and 
fraudulent statements in newspapers, this opening is taken advantage 
of by many promoters of medicinal agents. A rather common 
metho<] is the publication in the newspapers of advertisements ex- 
tolling the virtue of certain remedies in certain diseases. Often the 
receipt is published in connection with the advertisement or fur- 
nished upon application free of charge. The prescription, however, 
always contains at least one product oearing a unique coined name, 
the nature and composition of which is known only by the advertiser, 
or the parties interested in fumishing the sale of the remedy. As a 
result the local druggist is either unable to compound the prescrip- 
tion, or in doing so he is comi)elled to obtain it from the parties' in 
question, or the patient is com{)elled to have the prescription filled 
by the advertiser at an exhorbitant price. Doctor Kebler states that 
this is really an old scheme, which was exposed in the " Druggists* 
(^rcular," page 3, 1859, in connection with the consumption cure of 
a fictitious Rev. Edward A. Wilson, and a questionable "Extract 
Blo<Igetti." The individual behind tliis scheme during recent years 
was a Mr. C. A. Abbott, who himself has no medical knowledge 
whatever, and it appearwl in the re<*ent investigation by the Post- 
Office Department that with regard to the AVilsoii Remedy, no such 
ingiT^lient as extract blo<Igetti was used. This name was used in the 
prescTiption solely for the puriMise of making it impossible for the 
average druggist to fill, thereby compelling the patient to send the 
adveiiiser $3 for the treatment, although he has no intention of in- 
cluding extract of blodgetti in the compound furnished by him on 
such orders. The Postmnster-Goneral promptly issued a fraud order 
March 20, 1008. 

Doctor Kebler calls attention to the "Arabian Sea Grass " prescrip- 
tion in connection with " Ijc Grande Arabian Recipe," exploited by 
a Dr. J. A. Lawrence, of Brooklyn, N. Y., " for the cure of catarrh, 

•Condeumtlon of the subj<>ct-ni«tter coutalnpd in a special |«per prefmred for 
tbe (^oniuilmlon by Dr. hyuian F. Kebler, DItIsIoq of Druga. U. 8. DepL of 
Afflculture. 
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membrane,'' and 



bronchitis, hay fever, and all diseases of the mucous 
of which the " Druggists' Circular " in 1885 said : 

It thdt appears that 9 out of the 16 substaucea either do not exist or are not 
articles of commerce. The trap is so evident thut no druggist need fail to 
see it, but we have no doubt that many persons are Influenced to send the 
** Doctor " |8 for the medicines. 

Doctor Kebler writes of a similar scheme under the designation of 
" Dr. Stevens' East India Consumption Cure," and gives the follow- 
ing sample of the advertisement used in newspapers : 

Gdnsumption. An old physician, retired from business, had i>laccd In his 
hands by an Bast India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent relief of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, astliuin, 
and all throat and lung affections; also a positive and radical cure for nervous 
debility and aU nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful curutivu 
powers In thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 1 will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stauii), naming thin iwiier, 
r^I ^ W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

^^ ^ As in the case of the Wilson remedy, the patient, upon replying to 

^^2. ^^® advertisement, received printed matter setting forth a pivsiM*ip- 

•^^ - tion, testimonials, and a story telling how " Dr. Stevens, who m 

1886, was afflicted with consumption, was cured through the agency 
of the " Sativa remedy," which be received from the hands of an aged 
missionary who had spent many years in India and other countries 
of the East, and who had given the recipe to his successor^ \V. A. 
Noyes, the present owner of the business, with the adnioiution to 
carry on the work of making the remedy known to the afflicted us 
loiur as was possible. 

The prescription contained 10 iuCTedients, among them 2 unknown 
substances. Investigation by the Fost-Office Department developeil 
the fact that there was not at the time of the investigation nor had 
there ever been a Doctor Stevens or a missionary connected witli the 
scheme^ and a fraud order was promptly issued. 

It will be readily understood that such schemes can not be carried 
on for any length of time without attracting the attention of the 
officials of the Post-Office Department or of the Bureau of Chcinistry. 
The scheme finally evolved, according to Dr. Kebler, is ^Mhut the 
false and misleading representations, statements, and promises sliould 
aopear in newspapers in the form of 'reading aavertiseineiits.'" 
The advertisement usually contained a j>rescription, tlio filling of 
which required several well-known efficacious agents, togetlier witli 
a " fancy name" product. The prospective patient was advised that 
the prescription could be filled by any druggist. The druggist, 
therefore, is made a party to the scheme. In order to render the 
scheme more effective, it was found desirable to place the advertise- 
ment in papers in such a manner as to make them appear either as 
editorials or general reading matter. As can readily be seen, this 
required the acquiescence and cooperation of those interested in the 
management of newspapers. On inquiry it was found tliat news- 
paper mana£;ers require an increased rate in placing these advertise- 
ments, double the regular price being the customary charge. From 
the large amount of advertising ancf the number of these remedies, 
this scheme has apparently been very attractive, not only to the news- 
papers, but to the promoters of these remedies as well. The earlier 
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mail-order remedies were intended for the ignorant clashes, but the 
modernized scheme is for the benefit of the better educated, and that 
it does appeal to this class is shown by the fact that requests for in- 
fonnation concerning the same come from lawyers, Congressmen, 
doctors, etc. 
The following is a copy of one of the advertiseuients: 

All CDITOa*t AUVICR TO RIIF.UUATH^S. 

It fs truly Mid that the " Lord teuifierM the wind to the thorn lamb,** and 
He alfio aeeiDS to send for every HI a retiio«1y. Modem science has done much 
to develop these remedies, yet snlTerers from rbeiuimtimn occasionally find It 
hnrd to believe that there exists any |iosl(lve relief for tlii^lr distress. Never- 
thHess, we nre In a iNisltlim to rccounncMid to onr readers who sntTer from 
rliiMmiatlstn or kidney or bladder trouble or nny derangement of the urinary 
ori^nns an unfailing relief for Iheir pains. This, we know, will be all the more 
welcome news becanse the remedy Is easily produced. 

iio ask your druggist for one-half omu'o fluid extract cascnra aronuitlc« 1 

ounce of concentrated compound, and 4 ounces of aromatic elixir. The 

compound It put up only In 1-ounce boltlea, to be sure you get the right 

article. Take these three things home, put them In a bottle, mix them, and 
tiike 1 tensimonfnl after each meal and at IhhI time. Fdr children, from one- 
llilnl to one-fonrth of this dose will be enough. In order to make a permanent 
cun» doubly r«*rtfilii It Is best to continue taking the remedy for several days 
after all iwiln and swelling have disnppeared. You wlU then be aa free from 
imln as If you had never known what rheumatism was. 

Investigation by Doctor Kebler shows that ''since the passage of 
the federal law about 40 of these piXNScription nostrums have lieen 
launched. * * * The price charged is exorbitant to a degree. 
* * * This is admitted even by the promoters, but the contention 
is that it is necessarjr to charge a high price because of the extensive 
and e.xi)cnsive adveiiising necessary to bring the remedies to the atten- 
tion or the public. l1io men back of these schemes aiv usually now. 
or have IxH'n, connected with some advertising agency or have actocl 
in the ciinacity of advertising agent of some newspauer. They have 
no knowledge of medicines and claim none is needed, because the 
large pharmaceutical manufacturers are prepared not only to supply 
the me<licine but the medical data as well. The afflictions usually 
aimed at for treatment by these i*enie<1ies ai*e those affecting the lungs, 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and heart.'' 

■KKKHKNT WORK OF TIIK POST-OKKKT. UKIMRTMF.NT ANU OF TUB DRPART- 
IIKNT OP A<Utl(nt|«TURR IN RNFORnNO TUB L.AW AR<U'SPi9 OPPUSITION. 

Siiflicient evidence has been pre59ented to indicate that the e.xet!utive 
depaHinents of the Government are determined to administer the law 
uinm the principle that " Righteousness exalteth a nation.'' It was 
to l)e expecte<l tnat the promoters of fraudulent transactions would 
leave no stone untunied to accomplish their purpose* In the lan- 
guage of '* Collier's Weekly," June 23, 1906: 

Thero was an ominous presumption of foreknowledge In what Attomej I^n- 
nen, representing the National Food Manufacturers* Association In Its flght for 
adulterated foods, said at the pure food hearing: " I say that It will be but a 
short time (»fc) before the Post -Office IHn^rtment will be made to conform to 
better rules In promoting Justice." 

On March 12, 1906, a bill was introduced by Mr. Cnimpacker in 
tlie House of Representatives to provide for a judicial review of 
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ordei*s excluding persons from tlie use of United States mail facili- 
ties." The effect of this legislation, in the judgment of the Post- 
Office Department, would be to paralyze the good work by the Gov- 
ernment in suppressing '' fake ffet-rich schemes," ^' quack medicinal 
cure-alls," ana an inconceivable variety of confidence games per- 
petuated through false and misleading advertisements, such as have 
m the past cost the public millions or dollai*s. 

According to the report of the Postmaster-General "over 2,400 
fraud orders have been issued by the Post-Office Departnieut uuiKn* 
authority of the act of 1890 and the supplemental act of 1805. In 
less than 80 of these cases has the propriety of the order been chal- 
lenged in court, and in none of them lias it been held erroneous or 
unwarranted. This record is of exceeding significance, and shows 
clearly that the administration of these statutes by the Post-Oflice 
Department has been marked by the utmost care aYid conservatism. 
^ The period of time extends over the administration of many dilferent 

^^,^ Postmasters-General of varying political parties, and the same thor- 

oughness and judicial caution have characterized the administration 
of the statutes by all of these officers. This i*ecord is strong assur- 
ance that their future enforcement will be marked by full regard for 
the rights and privileges of all citizens." 

The following are extracts from the statement of the case by the 
People's Lobby: 

VKAUD OBOKRS NOW RKVIKWKD BY TUK l^llKTa 

From this excerpt ft Is clear tliat the courts do now review tbo octlon of the 
Postmaster-General lu issuing orders. In order to relieve the deiMirtmeut of 
unjust criticism, however, the Postmaster-General is not opiiosed to an expresH 
provision of the law for a review In the manner provided by the bill prepnretl 
by Representative Foster, a member of the Judiciary Committee, which meas- 
ure was passed over in favor of the Crumpacker bill. 

Although the measure is of such vital importance, it was never submitted to 
the Postmaster-General for his opinion, nor was he asked to api>car before tlie 
Judiciary Committee of the House. The Assistant Attoniey-Genernl for the 
I'ost-Offlce Department appeared of his own volition and orgued against the 
bill. • ♦ ♦ 

It is positively asserted by tiie Post-Oaice Department that tlie influcncif) 
behind the Crumimcker bill are E. G. I^wis, of St. Louts, Mo., " Prof." Thouian 
F. Adkin, of Rochester, N. Y., and the " Hon." B. F. Hanson, of Chicago^ 111. 
I^ewls was the promoter of the People's United States Bank, which was organ- 
ized to transact all its business through the malls. A fraud order was Issued 
against the People's Bank, July 6, 1005, because of the alleged fklse and 
fraudulent representations which the Postmaster-General declared Lewis mndo 
in the promotion of his schomo. Of these one of the most Important was the 
promise that no loan of funds should be nuidc to the president or to any of tbo 
directors of the bank. Up to the time of tlie Issuance of the fraud order lotmti 
bad been made to I^ewis and to certain of his business enterprises aggreisating 
$007,53S.S8 upon insufficient security or no security at all. 

The action of the Postmaster-Genernl in issuing a fraud order against the 
People's Bank was reviewed by the United States circuit court of appeals, anil 
the Postmaster-General was fully sustained. 

Adkin was the head of the so-cniled *' New York Institute of Physicians and 
Surgeons," of Rochester, N. Y., which, in advertising a treatment for diMMise 
denominated " vitaopathy," made such extravagant claims as in the following; 
advertisement : 

''Dead man talked back to life. Miraculous rescue from grave. Mcdietil 
science completely upset by Rochester wonder-worker, who restores life aod 
heals the sick without the use of drastic drugs or the surgeon's knife; hope- 
less Invalids restored to health. 
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"f fool Hint it Is my dnty as a GhrlstiaD to use this wonderful power that 
hiis hoou Kivpn to me for the benefit of all mankind to caat ont from their 
body the eTils of diaeaae. I have cured them that quickly that I have been 
credited with working mlraclea.** 

Adkin and the " New York Institute of Phyaidana and Surgeona ** were de- 
nied the nae of the mails, and the action of the Poat-Offlce Department was 
auBtnlned by the supreme court of the District of Columbia. 

Ilnnaon organised the " Nutriola Ck>mpany " at Belfast, Me., and subaequently 
moved hia patent medicine business to Chicago, III. A fraud order waa Issued 
against this concern. Furthermore, Hanson waa Indicted and convicted on the 
(*harge of misusing the malls becauae some of his literature waa Improper and 
obscene. • • • 

The (!ongresslonal Record bears out the charge that the Orumpacker Bill 
was railroaded through the House. Three days before the holiday receaa 
the sponsor of tills menmire secured the passage of a resolntloa placing It on 
the calemhir as a iirlvllogod bill, it Is of particular importance to note that 
Mr. CrumiNicker put (liroiigh his resolution largely on thia statement: 

** I stibiiiltteil the bill to Mr. Overstreet, the chairman of the Committee oo 
the IVmtotllce and rost-Hoads • • • and he aald the bill ought to be 
IishmmI. He bns had ex|icrleuce enough to believe the blU ought to paaa, and 
all 1 niu osking now Is to give the bill a atatua on the calendar ao aa It can 
be lokon up on Ita merits.*' 

Mr. Overstreet was absent when thia statement waa made Aa a matter 
of fact, the eliAlrninn of the Committee on the Poet-Ofllce and Poet-Roada made 
the strongest siiecch In opiiosltlon to the bill when It came up for final action 
Jnnnnry 7, 1007, and objected privately to Mr. Crumpacker that morning on 
the lnnd(H]tinte time to be allowed for the consideration and discuaalon of ao 
Tits I a ntenstire. Representative Mann, of Hllnola, alao oppoaed the bill In a 
vigorous manner. 

The Cruni|mcker BlU is now in the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
where It Is hoped more consideration wilt be given to the protection of the 
public and less weight attached to the Interests of borrower L«wia, the ** Hon.** 
B. F. Hanson, and " Professor " Adkln. 

It Is gratifying to note that the bill waa held up by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee for a careful considers t Ion. 

CX)NCLIJ8I0N8 AND BRCOMMRNDATION8. 

A review of the evidence in the foregoing pages reveals the fact that 
existing hiws are insufficient to cope with the evil. The enactment 
of Mr. Mnnn\s bill, House resohition, and other amendments to the 
poison law, while steps in the right direction, will not prevent ini- 
pro|)er traffic in the habit-forming drugs so lonsr ns we nave to deal 
with nnscTiipiiIons pei*sons even in the ranks of the nic<liciil, dental, 
or veterinnrv profession — and for whom adequate punishment alioiild 
l)e provideti whenever, in the judgment of the court, thev have 
abused their professional rights and privileges. As far as the sup- 

Jression of (^^uackery is concerned, notliing short of a total exclusion 
rom the mails of letters, newspapers, circulars, pamphlets, or publi- 
cations of any kind containing any advertisement of secret remedies 
for the cure and treatinent of disease, will reach the evil. As a 
matter of fact, no physician should be |)ermitted to prescribe by mail. 
In view of the importance of the subject, it is recommended that 
a special commission, composefl of representatives of the Post-Office 
Department, Prof. II. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemistry, and 
medical officers of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, 
be appointe<l for the purpose of inve.stigation and the formulation 
of such legislation as may be deemed necessary in the interest of 
public henlth and morals. 
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In the meantime, it is earnestly recommended that the Postmaster* 
General be requested to publish with the monthly supplements to the 
Official Postal Guide a bulletin setting forth the essential facts in 
connection with the fraud orders issued during the preceding months, 
such bulletins to be posted in post-offices and to be distributed in 
sufficient numbers along the rural-delivery routes. It is also recoiii- 
mended that all information concerning the harmful ingredients in 
foods, medicines, soft and alcoholic drinks which may come to light 
during the execution of the pure food and drugs law, be publisheil 
by the Department of Agriculture in the same manner as farmers^ 
bulletins are now being published. The public is entitled to be 
warned, and for this purpose it is essential that the indisputable facts 
should emanate from some official source. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association has done good 
work in educating the medical profession, and nuiny of our lend- 
ing magazines have disseminated knowledge of this kind amoii^ 
their readers; but, after all, the masses nnist be reached in the manner 
indicated, as the majority of newspapei*s will not publish the facts. 

Chapter XI. 

SOCIOLOOinAL STUDY OF l,2r»l FA^FITJRS. 
[By <i. H. WKUfeiK, HtiillHtU'hiii of the i'oninifHMi(»ii.] 

SCJOI'R. 

The investigation, which was conducted during the months of 
Februaiy to June, inclusive, covered a total of 1,251 families, ix'cupy- 
ing 1,054 houses, and comprising 5,1.57 persons. The plan of the 
commission was to .investigate only those families whose incomes 
were below $1,000 per annum. In some cases, where family imunues 
were greater, but where the families lived under the same general 
conditions and on the same streets and aIU>ys, they wore also iii- 
chided. In selecting the street.s, courts, and aHeys (he tiiin has In^eiu 
to take a number of alleys where the living conditions were wors(, a 
fairlv equal number where they were medium, and a cori*e8pondiii^ 
number where the condition^ were the l)est. This was done in onkr 
to give, as nearly as possible, a true picture of the housing, scK'inl, 
and economic conditions of these people as a whole. 

It has also been the aim of the commission to have the investiga- 
tion cover a proportion of white nnd of colored families equal to that 
of the total white and colored families of that class in Washington. 

The following table shows, by streets and sections, the number uf 
houses, families, and persons included in the investigation: 
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WIftTK. 

Northwcit: 

T wrtitT<«?«iiUi strrrt 

Clasddlef 

TemiMranos ftf«nu0 

XAvffin oouft 

PotoiiM') stmt ............ 

iBTknon HaH all^y 

Valley strrat 

DMikstrpot 

Bnow«ll»»y 

Jtflttwon ■tfwt 

TbIrttoUiilivel 

Pofdjt court 



TbIiI. 



Nortlimt: 

(HtaittfTTt 

TwvnUeth slm^l 
Brewvn oourt . . . 
riMMntallej... 
KiMiNVftimt... 



Total. 



Soitthmsl: 

Lstrwt 

Kstrrrt 

Fourirrath«(nvl, 
TwrlUhnln^l.... 

Fifth street 

Thirteenth Mrrrl. 
QeorfteftTemr... 
llrchanloipUirf.. 



TohU. 



Soiithwrgt: 

RtlTTS court 

Twelfth stiwt.... 
Ilarytend Av^ntie. 
Htifitoonplnoe... 

Armory pnoe 

Unk»nitrert 

MrliHin itTprt ... 
Willow Trronliry. 

Nobnicoart 

Fttrr«t 



Total 

TotnUall !iirtiitiw. 




If UlnDV of pMMMt* 



Chlldmi 
under 
16 






t 
u 





337 



ai 

4 

7» 



33D 



TotiU. 



117 

M 

3 

4 

83 

56 

101 

6 

• 

190 

IS 

07 



063 



1«7 



16 
lt3 



613 





» .S" ■ ■ 


Tl 


167 


m 


118 


16 


38 


36 


76 


6 


27 


10 


33 


3B 


107 


31 


66 



I04 



n>u>rrn. 
Northwwt: 

TwMity-wvrnth utrmt 

CbwlfUley 

TrmprrmitTP Ar^niie 

Unffert court 

Bruiwrd stny»t 

Potomac ttrrrt 

lackaon lUll all<*y 

KlniES court 

Phllira court 

OTcland rtrprl , 

ShephcTfl alley 

Valley strrct 

O atrrr I alley 

Bwikstrret 

Snow alley 



1 
23 

27 




m 



3ni 



13 
6 

»31 

• 27 

7 

n 

«in 

9 

in 

44 

13 
39 

36 
6 

43 



oM 


l,M» 1 


i.nni 


18 


61 


26 


S 


11 


3 


43 


Iff! 


« 


40 


98 


.lA 


7 


33 


6 


14 


31 


14 


23 


fQ 


IS 


13 


39 


9 


16 


49 


r 


67 


149 


61 


IS 


34 


13 


31 


88 


43 


63 


!W 


87 


7 


21 


17 


63 


147 


66 



77 

14 

IM 

134 



77 
M 
7A 

201 
47 

110 

?:i 

40 



• Not Indudlnf 1 hotne occupWl hv ttoth colored and whfi«» pert^M^. 
^Not Including 3 hotnea oocuple<l fiy Nith colorful and «hlt«* pfrv^ti. 
tNot Including 6 houses ooeiipled )>v lioth colored and while prnont. 
4 Not Including 7 bount oocnple<l (•>- »K>th colored and white prrwna. 

• Including 1 house oooupled mr both colored and white pcrwns. 
/Including 3 bouses ooeuplad oy both colored and whita 
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Number 
ofhouses. 


Number 

of 
ftkmtlles. 


Number of pereone. 


/ 


Adults. 


Children 

under 
16 years. 


ToUI. 


COLOBBD— ccnilnued. 

Northwest— Coniloued. 

Ooat illey ....... 


30 

• 10 

3 


47 

16 

4 


113 
45 
17 


57 

22 

3 


170 


Jfrflonon Btroflt . .. 


li7 


Johnaoo aveouo 


Itf 






Total 


6353 


471 


l,2Ut 


535 


1,796 






Northeast: 

Galeiftrmt.... 


6 
12 
11 


6 
16 
11 


10 
46 
22 


6 
84 

17 


22 


Levli itraet 


Hi 


Brewen court 


3» 






Total 


20 


32 


84 


57 


141 






Southweat: 

Annory Dlaoo . 


3 

38 

31 

«34 

6 


<8 
41 

40 
46 
10 


<25 
100 
118 
100 
84 


4 

47 

43 

73 




28 


Vuistnet ].\\\\]]..\\V.\\\]\\]\\]]V.\. 


147 


WIUow Tree alley 


161 


Nolans court 


IKI 


F street 


43 






Total 


• 112 


154 


380 


176 


fiG2 






Total, all sections 


'494 


«G57 


41,731 


768 


2,499 






Total, wh 1 to and colorud . . . /. 


cl.UiiO 


111,261 


43,38U 


1,768 


6,157 





* Including 1 house occupied by both colored and white persons. 

* Includinc 6 houses occupied by both colored and white persons, 
c Including 7 houses occupied bv both colorod and white persons. 

* Indttdes^ mixed IsmiUes, 7 white and 6 colorod adults Uvlng toguthcr, all counted as oolorrd. 

Of the 1,251 families investigated 594. or 47j^ per cent, were white 
and 52^ per cent were colored, and of tne total pei'sons constituting 
these families 2,658, or 51i per cent, were white, and 2,499, or 48^ 
per cent, were colored. 

LIVING CONDITIONS. 

The pooi*er people of Washington, unlike those of most other cities, 
live mainly in'sniall one- family houses. This is shown by the fact 
that 2,151 families visited occupied 1,054 separate houses. These 
houses are nearly all old two-story brick or frame buildings witliout 
such modem conveniences as hot and cold water, bathrooms, or inside 
water-closets. Cases of overcrowding were common^ especially among 
the colored people, in some instances as many as eight or ten people 
occupying one beoroom at night Cases wore also common where 
families crowded in one or two rooms at night when sitting or dining 
rooms could have been utilized for sleeping purposes. In eenerai, 
however, where apartments were small and families lar^ all avail- 
able space, even tlie kitchens, were used as bedrooms. While the num- 
ber or families keepinff boarders or lodgers was comparatively small, 
not a few cases were found where meinbei*s of families of both sexes, 
old and young, slept in the same rooms with lodgers. The moral and 
sanitary effects of such conditions ai-e obvious. 
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INCX>BfE AND EXPBNDITl)RE8. 



In Uie case of Ml?^ families, for which fairly accurate rettims 
wore mndo coiicorning income and expoiulitiires, 47G, or 89 per cent, 
had a fnniily income of $r>00 or less per annum; 150, or 13 per cent, 
had nn income of from $500 to $000; 153, or 12^ per cent, from $600 
lo $700; 153, or 12i per cent, from $700 to $800; 80, or 7 per cent, from 
$S00 to $000; 03, or 8 per cent, from $000 to $1,000; 82, or 7 per cent, 
from $1,000 to $1,500; and 12, or 1 per cent, had an annual income or 
over $1,500. 

The avontge income and expenditures for each of these groups are 
shown in al)solutc and relative fifrures in the following tables: 



Avcragf anmial fxprndilurrn o/one/amUif. 



Incotn^. 



i^Um A, IfiOO or itmlrr 

riAs B, tSOO to fioi 

riMi a 1000 to 17(10 

i'lnss D, nn lo tWiO 

(Mms B, 1800 to S9«io 

Chiss F, 1000 to li.onn 

(Mass 0, 11,000 to il.:ino... 
Class U, llfMO AiKl iTpwaM 



Nnm- 

brr 

temi- 

class. 



Inconw. 



CiMi A, 1000 or ander 

nusB, IfiOO to moo 

<MA»ai000to|700 

V\nsa V, 1700 to tSQO 

riftsa B, noo to lono 

<:iaaiF, 1000 toll. ono 

CUM G. 11.000 to |l,fi00... 
CtaM H, II ,flOOftiid upward 



470 
ISO 
15.1 
1&3 

m 

93 
82 
12 



Num- 

ftiml- 
lies In 
cl 



47G 

1» 

163 

183 

80 

03 

82 

12 



A*'i»r- 

acf* size 
o( faml" 
lies. 



3.11 
3.M 
4.18 
4.40 
4.79 
4.77 
8.48 
480 



ATetug*^ 
iaooino 

tenily. 



Rent. 



8361.3ft 
840.31 
638. CT 
740.91 
840 
921 

1,182 

1, 



03 
41 



•73.80 
97.44 

loaio 

119.04 
115.13 
137.30 
I.IV &3 
100.68 



Food. 



II4A88 
230.56 
265.65 
206.64 
341.86 
840.n 
37&74 
401.00 



Fod 
■ad 

light 



82&35 
33.88 
82.18 
38.01 
87.03 
88.91 
41.81 



CloUi* 
lag. 



833 54 

63.83 

89.67 

82.76 

97. G8 

10113 

148.48 

193.16 



lasor* 



813. 
90 
19. 
It 
21 
U 
81. 
83 



94 



79 
23 

08 



Rlrk- 



•nd 
dMUi. 



86.43 

8.05 

877 

9.90 

10 Al 

tm 

18.46 
47.83 



Am- 
aerslM 
ofbonk 

li«s. 



3.11 
3.94 
4.18 
4.40 
4.79 
4.77 
848 
450 



Patent 
m«H||. 
elnm. 



80.97 
1.18 
l.(« 
1.35 
L40 
.97 
3.71 

3.m 



Uqiior. 



18.82 
\Ct 44 
31.08 
18.67 
13. n 
15.31 
14.78 
31.35 



To- 



84n 



7. 
11. 



M 
10 



13.13 
13 53 
16 25 
13 S3 
19.50 



Am 
moai. 



85.08 
11.37 
14 83 
3R.91 
3096 
41.41 
38.40 
73.00 



Mlaod. 
Unoooi 



83434 

80.36 
7429 
82.35 
102.64 
109.90 
310 08 
34LI8 



Total. 



8349.88 

67 

00 

70473 

787.06 

837.99 

1,080 53 

1,188.23 



8uf- 
plm. 



89.64 
14 67 
48.19 
89.87 
98.41 
183 40 
n7.38 
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Shomng same averaga by percentage. 



\ 



Income. 


Nmor 
ber 
funl- 
U«Bin 
daas. 


Avar- 

an slse 
of fami- 
lies. 


Gross in- 
come, per 
cent. 


Rent. 


Food. 


Fuel 
and 
ll6bt. 


Gtoth- 
tog. 


Insur- 
ance. 


fiiek* 

and 
death. 


Claas A, 8500 or under 

Class B, 8500 to 8ii00 

Class C, 8000 to 8700 

Class D, 8700 to 8800 

Class K, 8800 to 8000 

Class F, 8000 to 81. 000 

Class 0,81,000 to 11,500.... 
Class H, 81,500 and upward . 


476 

ISO 

153 

153 

80 

93 

82 

12 


3.11 
3.94 

4.18 
4.40 
4.79 
4.77 
&48 
4.50 


loaoo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

loaoo 

100.00 


21.37 
17.56 
17.17 
15.64 
13.31 
13.60 
10.96 
&37 


43.68 
43.60 
41.40 
40.21 
41.93 
38.43 
33.38 
21.08 


6.74 
5.41 
488 

489 
433 
405 
8.84 
2.77 


&99 
9.90 
ia53 
11.14 
11.50 
11.70 
11.55 
ia33 


2.80 
3.04 
2.67 
2.27 
XV 
2.00 
2.30 
LOO 


2.12 
.81 
I.OO 
1.40 
L30 
LIO 
L34 
8.23 


* 

Inoomo. 


Num- 
}yot 
Caml- 
lies In 
class. 


.\ver- 
aM site 
of lami- 

lies. 


ratont 
medi- 
cines. 


Liquor. 


To- 
beooo. 


Amuse- 
ments. 


Iflaoel- 
laneous 

or 
otber. 


Total. 


8ai<> 
plus. 


Class A, 8500 or uiitlor 

Class B, 8500 to 81100 

Class 0, 8600 to 8700 

Class D, 8700 to 1800 

Class B, 8800 to 8900 

Class F, 8800 to 81 ,000 

Class 0. 81,000 to 81,500. . . . 
Class H,81,800and upward. 


476 

150 

153 

153 

89 

93 

82 

12 


8.11 
3.94 
418 
440 
479 
477 
6.48 
460 


0.29 
.16 
.18 
.18 
.13 
.11 
.23 
.14 


1.97 
2.33 
3.27 
2.32 
1.39 
1.89 
1.41 
.90 


1.21 
1.45 
1.82 
1.71 
1.52 
1.76 
1.19 
1.02 


1.47 
2.76 
2.68 
3.82 
3.43 
3.95 
3.97 
400 


7.76 
ia78 
11.20 
ia78 
1X04 
11.80 
1401 
1408 


98.30 
97.73 
06.82 
0410 
8176 
91.42 
8&29 
6458 


3.18 
2.43 
3.18 
&00 
&2B 
8.68 

i8.n 

36i4S 



Averuyc weekly expenees {per cent). 



Income. 


Moats. 


KaU. 


Sugar. 


Braed. 


tablM. 


Fruit. 


Coffee. 


Toe or 


Claas A. 8500 or imder 


1.13 
1.07 
L84 
2.16 
2. .18 
2.27 
2.76 
3.31 


0.24 
.38 
.38 
.42 
.51 
.51 
.86 
.95 


0.13 
.19 
.18 
.21 
.23 
.23 
.28 
.80 


0.48 
.68 
.06 
.64 
.82 
.74 
LOO 
L76 


0.58 
.80 
LOO 
L42 
L60 
LOO 
L84 
L03 


0l16 
.18 
.18 
.28 
.23 
.83 
.86 
.38 


0.18 
.17 
.23 
.87 
.28 
.33 
.35 
.82 


0.07 


Class B, 8500 to 8600 


.13 


Claas C. 8000 to 8700. 


.15 


Class D. 8700 to 8800 


.18 


Class e; 8800 to 8000 ... ... 


.18 


Class F. 8000 to 81,000 


.28 


Class 0, 81.000 to 81.500 


.17 


Class u, 81.600 and unward 


.11 







These figures show actual money received and expended. In the 
expenditures no items appear unless they represent money actually 
paid out. Where items of rent, food, clothing, etc., were unpaid at 
the close of the year they do not figure in the expenaitures. 

The average family, with an income of $500 or less per annum, 
expended about $6 per month for rent, this item constituting alKiiit 21 
per cent of the total family income. The average monthly rents for 
the other six ctouds were about $8, $9, $10, $9.60, $10.50, and $11, 
respectively. It will be observed, by consulting the second table, that 
the proportion of income paid for rent diminislies steadily with the 
increase in the family income. Thus, an average family with an 
income of $500 or less expended 21 per cent for rent; an avenip) 
family with an income of $500 to $600 expends 17^ per cent; $(>00 
to $700, I7i per cent; $700 to $800, 15f per cent; $800 to $900, 13} 
per cent; $900 to $1,0CK) 13} per cent, an average family with an income 
of $1,000 to $1,500, and living in tha territory investigated, exixnids 
only about 11 per cent of its income for rent. 
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In the matter of food the average family earning $600 or less 
expended about $147 per year, or about 44 per cent of the total in- 
come. This proportion also decreases almost steadily with the increase 
in income, the average family in the highest class paying propor- 
tionately onljr about 21 per cent of its income for food. 

The same is true with regjard to fuel and light, for which the 
average family of the lowest income group pays $20, or 0} per cent, 
for fuel and light, while the average family of the highest income 
group pays about $42, or 2} per cent 

\Vnile for tliese necessities of life, i. e., shelter, food, heat, and light, 
the proportion of expenditure increases with the decrease of income, 
it is not so with other items. In the matter of clothing, the pro|K>r- 
tion incrcaRos steadilv from to about 11) per cent in the nrst six 
income groups, namely, those of $1,000 and under, and then decreases 
|o 10} per cent in the liighost incotiie group. The proportion of the 
income naid for insurance varies irregularly in the dinerent income 
{(groups, Deing distinctly higher, however, in the case of families with 
mcomes of less than $1,000 than in the case of families whose incomes 
are higher. The items of amusements, like that of clothing, increases 
proiK)rtionately with the increase in family income. The other items 
of expenditure show no marked tendency to increase or decrease in 
family income. 

Tlie expenditures for liquor and tobacco, as shown in the table, are 
probably less than those actuallv incurred^ as aU the investigators 
report a tendency on the part oi the families visited to minify this 
item of expense. As it is, noweyer, it shows that by eliminating this 
useless expense an average familv earning $500 or lees per annum 
could save over $12 per year, which, if added to the rent, would 
materially improve the home conditions of the family. In the case 
of tlie other families witli incomes of $1,000 or less per annum, the 
average annual expenditures for liquor and tobacco range, in the 
different income groups, from about $24 to $32. Taken as a whole, 
the families investigated could add on an average of at least one room 
each to their overcrowded homes if the money expended for intoxi- 
cants and tobacco were devoted to the payment of rent 

Sickness and death (including expenditures for patent medicines) 
caused an annual expenditure ranging, in the different income groups, 
from about $0.50 to $50 per annum. 

The surplus remaining after deducting the annual family expend- 
itures from the annual family incomes, as shown b^ the income 
irroups, increased steadily with the family income, ranging in amount 
7n>m $0.40 in the lowest groun ($500 per annum ana under) to 
$718.92 in the highest group. It must be remembered that this last 
group consists largely of families who live in the environments where 
tiiey were found on account of business interests, such as families of 
grocera, saloon keepers, etc., or of foreign males who maintain 
coo})erative households and send a large part of their earnings to 
their dependents abroad. 

The 1,123 families whose incomes were less than $1,000 |>er annum 
had an average income per family of $559 per year. Of this average 
income, $135, or 78 per cent, wrre expended for actual necessities, 
namely, for rent» food, fuel, clothing, msurance, sickness, medicines, 

8. Doc. 644. no 2 20 
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and death. This leaves but $124, or 22 per cent, for all other expendi- 
tures and for saving. Of this balance $23, or 4 per cent of the entire 
income, were expended for intoxicating liquors and tobacco; $15, or 3 
per cent, for amusements; $63, or 11 per cent, for miscellaneous; 
leaving $23| or 4 per cent of the average income, to be laid aside as 
savings. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Of the total occupants of the houses visited, the occupations of 
2,418 wage-earners were ascertained. Of these 821 were white males. 
708 were colored males, 153 were white females, and 731 were colored 
females. It will be noticed that of the white people visited and whose 
occupations were reported, only about 17} per cent were females, 
while of the colored people over one-half of the wage-earners were 
females. 

Of the white males, about 42| per cent were skilled workers, such as 
carpenters, painters, machinists, etc.; 27} per cent were unskilled 
laborers; 9} per cent were clerks, salesmen, etc.; 8 per cent were 
peddlers and hucksters; 6} per cent were drivers and teamsters. Tlie 
remaining 7} per cent were shopkeepers, persons engaged in personal 
or domestic service, and various other occupations. 

Of the colored male wage-earners, 56} per cent were unskilled 
laborers; 19} per cent were drivers and teamsters; 7} per cent were 
engaged in personal or domestic service; 5| per cent were skilled 
workers ; 2 per cent were clerks, salesmen, etc., and the remaining 8} 
per cent were in other occupations. 

Of white female wage-earners, 38} per cent were clerks, saleswomen, 
etc.; 15} per cent were dressmakers and seamstresses; 7} per cent 
were laundresses; 7} per cent were engaged as cooks and domestic 
servants; 6} per cent were charwomen; 5} per cent were shop- 
keepers, and 4 per cent were waitresses and dish washei-s; the remain- 
ing 15 per cent being employed as nurses, hucksters, and in other 
occupations. 

Oi the colored female wage-earners, 57} per cent were laimdresses; 
84} per cent were cooks and domestic servants; 3 per cent wera dress- 
makers and seamstresses; 2} per cent were charwomen, and the re- 
maining 2} per cent were waitresses, dish washers, nurses, school- 
teachers, shopkeepers, etc. 

These occupation statistics show that the colored population was 
engaged mainly in the unskilled manual occupations and in personal 
or domestic service, while the white population were mostly engag^ 
in somewhat higher-class work. 

The two following tables show the number of persons enga^l in 
each of the leading occupations in each section of tlie city and in the 
entire district covered by the investigation: 
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Of the tolnl number of while wnpe-onniei-s enninemtod, 101, or 
lOJ per cent, were rei>oiie<l ns l>rin^ nieniliers of IhImu* orpiiiiyjitions; 
nnd of the coIoi*ed wage-earnei^ only 1} pfer cent belonged to labor 
nnions. 

HOURS OF LABOB. 

The hours of labor of these wage-earners varied from two to eight- 
een per day, the nuinlK'r working mora than ten and le^^ than eight 
l)eing comparatively small. Of the total number reporting hours of 
labor, 25} per cent worked eight hours per day; ll^ per cent worked 
nine hours, and 22 per cent worked (en hours per uav. These, to< 
gether with a small number working eight ana one-half and nine 
and one-half hours per day, make the total number working from 
eight to ten hours per day equal to al>out Gl per cent of the |)ersons 
wnase hours of labor were reporteil. Of the rest alniut 3| per cent 
of the entire number workca les.s than eight hours; 22 per cent 
worked over ten hours^ and 13| per cent worked at irregular hours. 
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Those working over ten hours per day were mainly colored laun- 
dresses and female domestic servants. 

The following table shows the number of white and colored wage- 
earnei*s classified according to the number of working hours per day: 
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£B11'IX)YM£NT. 



In the case of 2,439 wage-earners returns were made concerning 
the continuance of emphiyiucnt during the )'car covered by the in- 
vestigaticm. Of these, DJKJ were white and 1,446 were cohu*cd wage- 
earners. 

Of the white wage-earners, 581, or 58S per cent, were employeil the 
entire year; 42, or 4| per cent, were idle an averajge of 11 weeks on 
account of illness, and 370, or 37 j per cent, were idle an average of 
16^ weeks for other I'easons. Of the whole number of white wage- 
earners (including those working full time) the average time lost 
during the year was about 6} weeks out of the 52. r 

The colored wa^j^e-earners show a larger proportion of unemplov- 
ment, if the latter is measui-ed by the number or persons idle, but the 
average time lost of all colored wage-earners is almost the same as 
that of the white. Thus, of 1,446 colored wage-earnei*s, 634, or 48} 
per cent, worked the full 52 weeks: 161, or 11^ per cent, were idle an 
average of 5.4 weeks on account or sicluiess, ana 651, or 45 per cent, 
were idle an average of 13.4 weeks for other reasons. The average 
period of idleness of all colored wage-earners was a little less than 
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6} iveeks. It n|)i)oni*s, therefore, that while the white wage-enriiers 
are more steady in their employment, their ))eriods of unemploy- 
ment, Inith on account of illness and for other reasons, are longer 
tlinn those of the colored wage-earners. 

llie figures of unemployment are shown by color and geographical 
setiion in the following table: 
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I'lie rea.sons given for unemployment are very meager, the i)ei*sons 
visited l>eing generally avei*se to answering this inquiry. In tlie case 
of white wage-earnei*s, the treasons given were inahility to .secure 
work in 43 cases; illness in 42 cases; old age in 4 cases; urunkenne5ts 
in 3 rn.s<>s; bad weather in 8 cases, and laziness in 1 case. Among 
the colored people the causes assigned wei^ illness in 101 cases; in- 
ahility to secure work in G2 cases; laziness in 11 cases; bad weather 
in II cases; old age in 8 cases; drunkenness in 5 cases; incapacity in 
2 c<is4«s, anil lack of skill in 1 case. 



WA«K-K.\RNFUS' I.UNCII»:8. 



Inquiries concerning the meals of wage-earners brought out the in- 
formation that in G78 cases they were compelled to eat cold victuals, 
750 earned dinner pails, and 205 were re|)orted as being acciistometl 
to consume alcoholic beverages with their meals. The number in 
each case was gixater among the white than among the colored wage- 



earnei-s. 



SICKNESS. 



The returns concerning illness show that of a total |K>pnlation of 
6,157 iKM-sons enumerated, there had been 618, or 12 per cent, sick 
during the past year. It is ver>' likely, however, that in this enumer- 
ation many cases of slight illness had been forgotten by the families 
when visited, as the actual sickness rate must have been much higher. 
This rate was considerably higher among the colored than among 
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the white population. The average duration of sickness per case was 
reported to be 29^ days for a total of 607 cases. The average dura- 
tion of illness was reported to be much longer in the case of colored 
than of white persons, namely, 22.4 days and 85.6 da^s, resi>ectively. 

The deaths repoi-ted during the past year were likewise surpris* 
ingly few, although the investigators made a special effort to obtain 
complete returns. Thus, there were reported out 23 deatlis among 
the white, and 84 deaths among the colored population, making a 
death rate of 9 and 13 per 1.000 respectively, fimires which are ob- 
viously too low. The most irequent causes of death reported were 
tuburculosis, 11 cases; pneumonia, 7 cases; heart disease and indi- 
gestion, each 4 cases. 

The cases of permanent disability as shown by the returns are com- 
paratively few, namely, 42. The age was reported in 39 cases, of 
which 8 were persons 19 years of age or under; 14 pei*sons 20 to 49 
years; 19 persons 50 to 79 years, and 3 persons 80 years of age or 
oyer. The most frequent causes oi permanent disability were rheuma- 
tism, 8 cases; senility, 7 cases, and tuberculosis, 5 cases. 



INSURANCE. 



A surprisingly large number of persons were found to carry life or 
sick insurance. In tabulating insurance returns onl^ meml)ers of 
families, exclusive of boarders and lodgers, were considered, because 
such returns concerning the latter would necessarily be incomplete. 
It was found that of a population of 4,889, 2,202, or 45 per cent, car- 
ried life insurance of some sort^ and 855, or 17^ per cent^ carriea in- 
surance against sickness. The insurance was almost entirely carried 
in either industrial insurance companies or in fraternal or other 
mutual benefit associations, and the premium payments were usually 
made in weekly installments. About the same proportion of white 
and colored persons carry this insurance, although there were pro- 
portionately more white carrying life insurance and pi*oportionately 
more colored people carrying sick insurance. The next table gives 
the details by color and geographical sections: 
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IMSTAIXMENT PAYMENTS. 

The investigators found it exceedingly difficult to obtain informa- 
tion concerning installment payments on furniture, clothing, and 
money borronM, and in many cases the families refused to answer 
lliin inquiry. Tho returns, Uierefore, are neccsBarily somewhat 
uicnpT. 

Tmnnnvtions of this Icind were found to l>e much more frequent 
among the colored than among the white population. Of 136 fami- 
lies nlio answered affirmatively the inquii^ concerning furniture 
piircliascs on the installment plan, 35 were white and 66 were colored. 
Tlie total cost of the furniture so purchnscd was greater, however, 
in Uie case of the white than of the colored people, namely, $3,235 
and $2,871, respectively. Under furniture were also included one 
watch, one gmphophone, and four pianos. Clothing was reported 
purclinsed on the installment plan in 5 cases of white and 8 canes of 
colored f8miliei^ the total cost of Uie clothing being $121 and $162, 
respectively. The furniture and clothing installment paymenia were 
usually made weekly. 

t/)A)f tOHPAKieS. 

Tlie practice of borrowing nioner for repayment on the installment 
plan appears to have been confiuoil mostly to the colored people, only 
3 white fnmiliea having reported such transactions as against 2C 
rolored families. The total amount borrowed in this way was $130 
by the white, and $420 by the colored families. It wns not possible 
in nil these cases to ascertain (he terms of repayment upon which 
Ihew! loans were made, but a sufficient number of cases is given below 
to show the exorbitant rates paid for tlie same: 
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ILLIICRACT. 



In tabulating the statistics of illilemcy only those persons were con- 
sidered who had passed the school age, namely, 14 years and over. 
Of 4,161 such [>ersons, 602, or 12.1 per cent, were unable to read or 
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write. The percentage of illiteracy was. more thnii three limes ns 
great among the colored than among the white population, namely, 
17.5 and 5.4 per cent, respectively. In the case oi both white and 
colored the percentage of illiteracy was greater among the males Ihaii 
among the females. The foHowing table shows the dalu eoiu*eriiiug 
illiteracy by sex and color for each section : 
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5.10 












OOLOBICD. 

Northwest 


523 

4i 


689 
48 


1,212 
90 


102 
8 


169 
6 


271 


Northeast 


10 


Southeast . 




South wcrt 


176 


49J 


969 


62 


&6 


I'JU 






Total 


711 


1.227 


1,291 


167 
22.6 


235 

19.1 


401 


Percent^... .... a. X .... 


17.5 












Gniud i«iliil 


1,717 


2.121 


4.161 


2:19 
18. U 


2iH 
12.4 


fi02 


Pttreeut 


1*2.1 













SCHOOL Al*rKNDAMC£. 



Figures showing school attendance are given in Ihe next table 



, 


Children 7 to 14 yetirM of age. 


Children under 7 at- 
tending Kh<X>]. 


i 


» 


Ttotol. 




Attending scliuol 


ft 




Notst- 
teiid- 

M:hoi>l. 


-8 




Less than 
5 weeks. 




10 and lesn 

than 
20 weeks. 


20 and less 

than 
80 weeks. 


80 weeks 
and over. 


• 

1 


C 9t 

S 

El 

2 
o 


WBITB. 

Northwest 


110 
102 
162 
123 




2 


4 

8 
89 


8 

9 

8 

54 


92 

79 

IIU 

64 


101 

91 

153 

118 


8 

11 

10 

5 


6 

12 
7 
6 


10 


Northeast 


13 


Soathwert 


1 




IS 


Soatheut 


10 












Total 


497 


1 


2 


46 


09 


845 


468 


81 


80 


If 






OOLOKID. 

Northweit 


219 

32 

110 


1 




80 


7 
1 
2 


167 
26 
62 


205 
29 

100 


44 

3 
10 


10 
3 
5 


96 


Northeast 


5 


Southwest 


2 




14 


12 


Southeast 
























Total 


891 


8 


44 


10 


277 


361 


57 


IH 


4S 


Grand total . . 


888 


4 


2 


90 


79 


622 


797 


91 


46 


M 
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It will be o1)servcd that a considerable number of children of com- 
pulsory school age were found who had either not attended sdiool at 
all during the nast year or who attended less than one-half of the 
scliool term, liius, 91 children from 7 to 14 years of age had been 
kept out of school tlie entire year, and 96 were in school less than 
twenty weeks during the year. Those not attending at all were 
mostly colored children. On the other hand 48 children under 7 
years and 89 children over 14 years of ai^o were found attending 
school. In 40 cases children were kept out oi school some time durinir 
the year on account of a lack of the necessary clothing. Of these 7 
were white and 33 were colored children. 

Chapter XIL 

THB BU8INB88 RKLATIONR OF WAQB-RARNBR8. 
IBj James Bkorboii Rkynoijis.] 

In proportion as wealth increases devices for its protection increase 
in numl)er, quality, and efficiency. As wealth diminishes ita safe- 
guards diminish. Wlieii extreme poverty is reached the supposed 
agencies of protection are frequently not only nonprotective, but 
actually preaatory. Among such are employment agencies where 
the wage-earner seeks work; pawn shops and loan companies for 
the wage-eamer^s borrowing; industrial insurance companies and 
mutual oenefit societies for his saving, and installment-payment con- 
cerns where he purchases on credit. 

Believing that the regulation, protection, and promotion by the 
government of these instrumentalities are quite as important to the 
industrial class as the protection of the home and the workshop 
throu^fh sanitary and factory legislation, this commission has in- 
dorsed the recommendations made to the President by the writer 
that a new department of housing and labor be created to have direct 
and complete supervision of these business enterprises. This pro- 
posed department would not merely exercise the powers of restraint 
at present intrusted chiefly to the police, but in addition would pro- 
mote efficiency of service. 

In view of the recommendation above mentioned, it is appropriate 
to indicate the present condition of these enterprises and to state the 
character and extent of the iBiprovementa advocated. 

BMFLOTMBNT AGENCIES. 

There were formerly about 25 employment agencies in the District. 
They were nominally under the control of the police, but a careful 
investigation showea that the police gave them very slight attention 
unless specific complaints were presented. Most of these agencies 
were inoifferent to the character and occupation of the employers to 
whom they sent employees. This was especially true in regard to 
domestic agencies. The agencies which placed laborers took advan- 
tage of the applicants through fraud and misrepresentation and 
were careless in the fulfillment of their obligations to employers and 
employe 
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The present employment agency law, passed in 1007, while inade- 
quate in some respects, has produced a decided improvement in the 
service and paved the way for further progress. At present there 
are only eleven licensed employment acBncies. Before taking out a 
license an agent must give a bond and rumish evidence of ability to 
carry on the business in proper manner. The character of the appli- 
cant is investigated by tne police department These agencies have 
been inspected at frequent intervals m the past^ and with the begin- 
ning of the new license year the inspection will be made monthly. 
Complaints against agencies under the present law are investigated 
by the District Commissioners. During the past year nine hearings 
were granted to persons bringing charges against employment agen- 
cies. 

This service is probably as good as could be obtained under the 
existing law^ but there are two serious defects in the law. 

1. Supervision by the police is inadequate. The work of the police 
must inevitably be confined to penal offenses. The regulation and 
supervision of the efficiency of employment agencies is necessary and 
should be performed by some properly constituted public authority. 

The effective distribution oi labor is of such supreme importance 
to the entire community that either employment agencies must receive 
competent public supervision, or the European method of government 
employment agencies, such as ttiose of France and Germany, should 
be adopted. This commission has preferred to adopt the more con- 
servative alternative. 

2. Complaints should be tried not by the head of the Distirct gov- 
ernment, as at present, but by the official having direct oversight of 
the agencies. If the proposed department or housing and labor 
were established, the cliief of the appropriate bureau or the head 
of the department, both of whom would be closely in touch with the 
service, snould be the proper parties to conduct investigations and 
trials. 

PAWN SHOPS. 

There are at present eight pawn shops in the District of Columbia. 
The legal rate of interest charged is 8 per cent a montli. The present 
law has some excellent features. A report on articles pawned is 
made daily to the police, and pawn shops are directly connected with 
police headquarters by an electric call oell. The records are open at 
all times to police inspection, and a proper bond must be med to 
secure the observance of the law and the recovery on judgments 
against pawnbrokers. 

The pawn shop is the only public agency for lending money to 
which tne poor can resort, and since it is likely that recourse thereto 
will occur in times of extreme need, the terms of lending should be as 
moderate as circumstances will permit It is commonly supposed 
that the pawnbroker lends as little as possible on articles pawned. 
Careful inquiry and investigation reveal the fact Uiat the high rate 
of interest disposes the pawnbroker to lend as much as possible. 
As the pawnbroker takes advantage of the improvidence of the bor- 
rower and derives his profit from the interest charge, he determines 
the amount to be advanced by his estimate of the liKelihood of the 
redelnption of the article pawned. If a lower rate of interest were 
charged, a smaller sum would be loaned, but a lighter burden would 
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I>o imposed on the borrower. Tlie experience of the Provident Loan 
Society of New York Citj, whidi has rendered most important 
service to the community, is sitfu^estive. Regular New York pawn 
sliops charging 8 per cent a month for the first six months, and 2 per 
(*ent thereafter, report that from 70 to 80 per cent of the artides 
pawned are redeemed. The Provident Loan Society, charging but 
1 per cent a month, reports that from 98 to 99 per cent of articles 

Pftwned are redeemed. It is probable that the loans made by the 
rovident Loan Society on given articles are freauently less than 
corresponding loans made by the pawn shop& Tne policy of the 
Proviaent LcMtn Society, however, encourages redemption of valuable 
articles, while that of the average pawn shop encourages improvi- 
dence with ultimate heavy loss. Such features in the conduct of 
pawn shops merit the cai-eiul attention of public authorities quite as 
much as no the discovery and return of stolen articleSi now the main 
concern of tlie police. 

LOAN COMPANIES. 

• 

Tliero are no oflicial sLntistics regarding loan companies in the 
District Their number^ is variously estimated to be from fiO to 
80. Thov are wholly witliout public supervision, though Commis- 
sioner West states that ^' the question oi licensing, regulating, and 
inspect in|f these loan companies is, in my judgment, one of the 
most important matters to be acoomplishea.'' During the last ses- 
sion of Uie Congress a measure was drafted at the request of Com- 
missioner West by the corporation counsel of the District and 
introduced in both Houses. Investigations made by Commissioner 
West showed that tliese companies sent out circulars to school teach- 
ers, department clerks, and othera, urging them to borrow money. 
The natural result of tnis solicitation was to stimulate the borrowing 
hfibit. It was also reported to this commission by various chiefs of 
the National Qovernment that their subordinates were frequently 
led, through the plausible representations of tlie companies, to reck- 
less borrowing, leading to subsequent embarrassment It is beyond 
3uestion that sticli companies render a necessary service, but they 
liould be so supervised and controlled by public authority that their 
transactions would be beneficial instead of debauching. 

The borrowing of money for repayment on the installment plan, 
found in the investigation of this conimission to be confined mostly 
to colored people, is a device of certain loan companies which merits 
the most careful scrutiny. It was not possible in all the cases investi- 
gated to ascertain the torms of repayment upon which loans were 
made, but a sufficient number were secured to show that exorbitant 
rates were charged. 

INSUSANCS. 

When the department of insurance was created January 1, 1902, 
the superintenoent found eleven companies undertaking industrial 
or sickness, accident, and death insurance. Seven of these were 
District of Columbia corporations. They had 19,661 policies in force, 
representing $656^17 worth of insurance. The four foreign cor- 
porations had 4,978 policies in force, representing $179|58T worth 
of insurance. 
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The superintendent at first refused to relicense them, but subse- 
quently! recognizing that it would be a hardship^ to thousands of in- 
nocent policynolders to deprive them of their insurance, consented 
to grant license. At the present time nearljr all of the companies 
refuse to pay the tax on their premium receipts, and consequently 
they are not licensed or examined pending the final decision by the 
court of their obligation to be taxecl. 

There is, however, supervision over the Metropolitan, Prudential, 
and otlier large insurance corporations which obey the law as con- 
strued by the department. The lack of law governing the industrial 
assessment companies is full^ appreciated by the Commissioners, and 
various bills to remedy existing deficiencies have been introduced at 
the request of the Commissioners and of the insurance department 
As insurance is one of the most notable agencies for the encourage- 
ment and practice of saving and thrift, its thorough supervision is 
highly in the public interest. ^ - 

We also believe that the friendly or mutual benefit societies which 
are under public supervision in most European countries should be 
under government inspection in the District. Such inspection would 
undoubtedly^ be in the interest and to the advantage of the members 
of such societies, but as many organizations pi*efer their independ- 
ence without interference, rather than the protection afforded by gov- 
ernment supervision, it might be sufficient to provide that ^le super- 
intendent of insurance should have power to inspect and report the 
condition and solvency of such orgunizntions u))on the request of the 
officers or of a cei-tuin number of members paying dues and eligible 
to benefits. 

INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS. 

The purchase of articles on the installment plan offers uudoniahlc 
advantages to people with limited means, and especially to those 
beginning housekeeping with small capital and no reserve. It must, 
therefore, be regarded as an established and valuable feature of the 
business relations of the wage-earning class. Abuses under the sys- 
tem are, however, not infrequent and impositions are often practitvil. 
Some measure of public supervision should be exercised over sucli 
transactions, at least to the extent of requirinfi" that concerns doing 
business on this plan should be registered and Uieir transactions sul^ 
ject to the scrutiny of the department of housing and lalx)r. 

Chapter XIII. 

THB SCALE OF WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 

[By Geo. M. Kobeb, M. D.] 

The Bureau of Labor has conducted an investigation on the subject 
of vfVLf^es based on a large number of establisliments in the chief uianu* 
facturuig and mechanical industries in the United States. The re- 
sults are set forth in Bulletin 77, July, 1908. 

The retail prices of food are shown in a succeeding article of the 
bulletin. From these investigations we learn that, with the single 
exception of the year 1907, the scale of wa^cs per hour has increased 
with the iuci*eased cost of living. In brier, wages in 1907 were 2S.8 
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rcr cent higher than the average for the entire period from 1800- 
899, or 81.6 higher than in 1894, the year of lowest wases. TIio 
variation in the purchasing power of wages may be measured by using 
the retail prices of food, the expenditures for which constitute nearly 
half of the expenditures for all purposes in a workingman^s family. 
From this stuay we learn that the retail price of the principal article 
of food weighted, accordinj^ to family consumption of the various 
articles, was 20.6 per cent higher in 1907 than the avcrajge price paid 
for the ten years' period 1890-1899, or 26.3 per cent higher than in 
1896, the year of the lowest prices during tne same period. Com- 
pared with the average for the same year period tne purchasing 
))ower of an hour's wages in 1907« as measured in the purchase or 
fcKMl, was 6.8 per cent greater than in the decade 1890-1899. 

The difTrrciices between 1906 and 1907 are set forth as follows: In 
the year 1907 the average vrnges per hour in the principal manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries of the country were 3.7 per cent 
higher than in 1906^ and the retail prices of food were 4.2 per cent 
higher in 1907 than in 1906, indicating that the purchasing power of 
an hour's wages, as measured by cost of food, was one-haif of 1 per 
cent lens in liK)7 than in 1906. 

Unfortutiatelv all of these valuable data are based upon a study of 
industries in wnich skilled, and presumably organised, wage-earners 
nre employed, who, it may be presumed, have insisted upon an equit- 
able basis of wages. The writer fears that the great army of the 
working classes earning $10 or less a week have not participated to 
the same extent in the general advance of wages, and yet have bad to 
carry the burden of increased cost of living. 

The following table shows the articles tor which the price in 1907 
was liigher than the average price for tlio decade of 1890-1899, and 
also tlie arliclos for which the price in 1907 was lower during the 
same |M*ri(Ml: 



Article. 



BTf«4, whfftt 

Vliirgar 

Ten 

MoliMift 

aire 

Hrrf.Mit 

Milk. fiT«ili. iiitiil(iMiiiic>l 

Flour, wliCAl 

Beno^drr 

lUMtit 

Siaikp 

Pith, freoh 

Potatoe*. IrMt 

Flflh.Mli 

fhrc»e. 



ti 



prirr. 
1907. 



104.6 
101 6 
lOiS.S 
107.7 
ion. 6 
114.1 
1I6.R 
117.7 
I IS. 8 

Uf.l 
120.6 
120.6 
]1'0.6 
121.6 
123.2 



Article. 



Apples, •▼•pormted 

Ve«l 

Bat tcr 

MoUnn 

rt»rk, Mlt (hum) 

Chicken (TfMr or more o\*\), <lr('^*^r«l 

Com mc«I 

Urcl 

Kgir< 

Pork: 

Suit, dried, or pirkled 

Fnrs«h 

Pork. Malt (har«»n) 

SiiffAr 

Coffee 

Prune* 



Kf'letlve 

price. 

1907. 



124. 
125 
127. 



IM t 



l.m 
i:il 
ISl 
1S4 



7 
4 

6 
7 



117.7 

in.7 

142 h 

IM • 

99.6 

♦VO 

m.4 



It is especially deplorable that there should have been such a 
marked advance in the necessaries of life, such as meats, beans, pota- 
toes, com meal, and pork or bacon, which with bread constitute the 
foundations of a substantial diet for wage-earners. 

The bulletin does not take into consideration the items of clothin 
and dry gocnls. The cost of clothing, according to a recent report o 
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the chamber of commerce, since 1900 has advanced 30 per cent, ging- 
ham 80 per cent, bleached cotton goods 60 per cent. 

The tables on pages 197-200 are also or extreme interest ; for in- 
stance, the table on page 197, based on the average food cost of 2,567 
families, distributed over five geographical divisions in the United 
States, shows ihat the average cost oi food for each family in 1890 
was $318.20. In 1896, ihe year of lowest prices^ it fell to $296.7G, 
since which time it has gradually risen to $374.76 in 1907. 

The tables on pages 199 and 200 show the purchasing power of a 
dollar from 1890 to 1907 of various articles of food of the grade used 
by the 2,567 workingmen's families. Some of the principal items are 
here reproduced in a condensed form : 



1880. 



1907. 



Fftdibeel poands. 

Bait beef do... 

Fresh pork do... 

Flah do... 

Ifign doien. 

Milk quart!. 

Butter poandfl. 

Gheete do... 

Lard do... 

Com meal do... 

Potatoee boahel. 



7.81 


8.47 


10.08 


8.80 


0.88 


6.n 


10.08 


8.68 


6.88 


8.« 


18.74 


14.40 


4.28 


8.28 


6.88 


6.18 


10.88 


7.96 


48.87 


86.88 


1.28 


LIO 



The following table shows the average expenditures of 2,«')67 work- 
ingmen's families for each of the principal items entering into the 
cost OL living, and per cent of average total expenditure in 1901 
(expenditui*e based on all families) : 



Item of expenditure. 



Ftood 

Rent 

Ifortgife: 

nlneipal 

Intereit 

Fuel 

liCbtlng 

Clothlnr: 

Huaband 

WUe 

Children 

Taxes 

Iniuranee: 

Property 

Ut97,. 

Organlxatlona: 

Labor 

Other 

Religions pnrpoief 

Furniture and utensils — 
Books and newspapen — 
Amueemenis and yacation 

Intoxlcatinf liquors 

Tobaooo 

Sickness and death 

Other purposes 



Per cent 
of touil 
expendi- 
ture. 



4164 

1196 

1.88 

.88 
4.19 
1.08 

4.88 

118 

8.98 

.76 

.20 
168 

.60 
.87 
.98 

.81 
142 
1.09 
1.88 
1.88 
1.42 
167 
6.87 



100.00 



• Ineludlng interest paid by 18 families. 

¥ ^ot including interest paid b^ 18 families, included in pilnoipal. 
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In Btillctin 03 of the Census of Manufactures, 1905, published in 
May, 1908, we find some interesting data of earnings of wase- workers. 
The investigation covers 8,297,819 wage-earners, of whicii 79.4 per 
cent were men; 17.9 per cent were women, ana 2.7 per cent were 
children. The average weekly earnings of all classes was $10.06. For 
men 16 years and over it was $11.16; for women $6.17, and for chil- 
dren under 16 years $3.40. 

The greatest number of men is reported in the $12 to $15 per week 

Eoup, and of women in the $6 to $7 group, while the greatest num- 
r of children is reported in the group receiving less than $3 a week. 
The important fact revealed by these tables is that out of the total 
number of men included in the statistics 1,215,798, or 46.5 per cent, 
earned $10 or less a week. It would l)e extremely interesting to lenni 
how manv of this group were married men. At all events me writer 
believes that an explanation for the larj^ army of women and chil- 
dren engaged in wage-earning occupations may be found in these 
figures. It is simply impossible for a family of five to maintain a 
decent standard or living on an income of $10 a week, and hence the 
wives and children are compelled to participate in the fierce struggle 
for existence. 



COMrRNSATtON OF OOVKRNMENT EMPLOTEES. 

Bulletin 94 of the Bureau of the Census, issued April 18, 1908, deals 
with statistics of 185,874 employees, of which 172,05*3 were males and 
13,821 females. The largest class, viz, 43,790 perscms« or 23.6 per 
cent of the tptal number, receive from $900 to $1,000 per annum; next 
in numerical importance is the class earning less than $720 per 
annum, represented by 35,331 persons or 19 per rent of the total; 
1 1.7 })er cent of the total earn $720, but less than $840 a year; 5.7 per 
cent earn between $840 and $900, and 18.4 per cent earn $1,000 but 
less than $1,200 a year. 

The approximate average compensation is $948. Of the employees 
under 20 years of age, 71.2 per cent are paid at a rate of leas than 
$720 and 13.6 per cent at a rate of $900, but less than $1,000, making 
a total in these two classes of 84.8 per cent. 

Of the 25,351 Government employees residing in the District of Co- 
lumbin, 12,901, or about one-half of the total, are married. TIio fol- 
lowing shows the number of nunried employees in different salary 
groups: 



ComticnMition. 



Uiftfl $730. 

tm. but lev thiiii 1840. ... 

iMO. bat ICM tbiiii rJiiO 

IMM. but In* tiun ll.nou . 
fl.OOO, but len Ui«n ll.Jtv) 
ll.no. but lev than fl . m 
ft. 400, bat le« than 9\mv 
11.000. bat len than fl.^H). 
ft.no. bot iMi than |3.0iio 
n.Of», bat iMi than |2.Mio. 

n.fiOO. and over 

By piecework 



Total 
enplojeta 




lURtod 



t,0» 

tn 
l.in 

1.6A3 



Ml 
601 
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Since the bulletin contained no specific data on the question of the 
exact earnings of married men earnme less than $720 a year, inquiries 
on this point were addressed to the departments, and the following 
table shows the number of married men employed in the respective 
departments and the wage groups: ^ 



Department of AgrlcuUare 

TreMury Department 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Commerce and Labor. 

War Department 

NaT/ Department 

Poetmaster-General 

Department of the Interior 

Department of State 

Intentate Commerce Oommlmluii 



Salary 
f600tor00. 



90 
188 
206 

42 
122 

M 

51 
6 



18 



Salary 
1600 to 1600. 



47 

116 

10 

8 



8 



3 



Salary 

below 

1500. 



48 
2 

14 



1 
2 



771 



lOTi 



67 



From this table it appears that there are 1,033 married men in Uie 
Government employ in this city earning less than $660 a year, 262 of 
whom receive $600 a vear or less. 

In addition to the fore^ing, according to information kindly fur- 
nished by Commisisoner West, and the disbursing officer, Mr. Wilson, 
there are 615 married employees in the District government earning 
less than $500 a year; 450 married employees earning between $500 
and $600, and 251 married employees earning between $600 and $720 
a year. 

A general survey of the situation justifies the conclusion that the 
cost of living has far outstripped the present rates of wu^ of men 
earning less than $720 a year and of salaried employees in generaL 
This can only be remedied by an increase in wages or a decided de- 
crease in the cost of the necessities of life. Since the latter is beyond 
the general control of wage-earners, except in so far as increased 
wages affect the cost of the products of labor, an increase in earnings 
amounting to at least 25 per cent appears urgently called for. 

No effort should be spared to improve the standards of living" of 
poorly paid wage-workers, especially of mairied men earning less 
than $2 a day. Justice likewise demands an increase of 25 per cent 
in the pay of salaried employees, especially where no such increase 
has been made during the past ten years, in order to compensate for 
the increased cost of living. 

It has come to the knowledge of the committee that a large number 
of emi>loyees in the navy-yard who have purchased homes and own 
an equity in the property, are likelv to suffer financial losses should 
the intentions of the department to have the work done elsewhere and 
reduce the number of employees here be carried out This should be 
avoided, if possible, on account of the evident hardships involved. 
It is believed that the best interests of the service and of wage- 
workers would be subserved if a reasonable assurance of permanent 
employment could be given. 



•Tills dueti not include employees lu Uie (jovoruuieut I'rlutliig OUIce and 
Navy-Yurd. 
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In the sociological study of our least resourceful neighbors we find 
ample food for reflection. We'encounter families who. although the 
hiishand earns $2.50 a day when he works, are on the borderland of 
dependency, because he tnkes three drinks of whisky a day at 6 cents 
each and consumes 25 cents' worth over Sunday, which means not 
only nn ex])enditure of $59.80 a year for drink, but also considerable 
loHs of work on account of prcven(iil)le illness. 

While (he conditions as a whole in our family groups whose income 
is less than $700 a year indicate a fierce struggle for existence, some 
splendid examples of neat and healthful homes, of thrift and happi- 
ness, could be cited for the emulation of less c(Mnpetent neighbors. 
The explanation is to bo foimd in the fact that the parents lead a 
strictly tenii)ern(e life, the mother is a good home maker and anxious 
to l>etter the future of her children, ana her spirit of economy, thrift, 
and ambition animates every member of the household. These prin- 
ciples should be inculcated into the minds of every child. An at- 
tempt has been made in several cities to introduce the Provident 
Stamp Saving System into the public schools. There can be no qiies- 
tion that all such efforts, and the establishment of postal savmgs 
banks, would stimulate provident habits. If it u possible for the 
agents and friendly visitors of the Associated Charities to collect over 
$12^000 a yenr in this city from the least resourceful people as stamp 
savings deposits for emergency purposes, there is no good reason why 
the great army of better paid wage-earners, includmg salaried em- 
plojrees^ should not cultivate similar habits of thrift and economy. 
While it is true that a goodly number have established their homes 
and are gradually paying for them, it is equally true that in these 
days of inordinate oesire for pleasure, dress and social rivalry, a very 
discreclitnble number live whoUv beyond their income and sooner or 
later fall into the hands of the ^^loan and salary sharks.** 

Ghaftee XIV. 

SUPPRESSION OF USURY IN THB DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA. 

IBj Qeo. M. Kobeb, M. D.l 

XNTRODUCnON. 

In view of the grent number of cases of exorbitant rates of interest 
chnrged by salary and loan sliarks which have come under the notice 
of the writer in connection with the Associated Charities, and also 
in our sociological study of families, it was deemed desirable to se* 
cure additional information on the subject with a view of formulat- 
ing suitable recommendations for the suppression of the evil. Mr. 
Chnrles F. Weller, of the Associated Charities, and Mr. George S. 
Wilson, of the Board of Charities, referred in their discussion of the 
subject to the efforts of the " Society for Savings " to bring about a 
more tolerable state of affairs. In a number of interviews with offi- 
cers of that society it was learned that they had entered the field, for 
which there was an urgent need, with the hope of ameliorating the 
condition of a large number of government employees by offering a 

8. Doc 644, 00-2 ^21 
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better service at a reasonable price. The society found itself handi- 
capped, however, by engagine^ in a business which can not be carried 
on at the present legal rate of interest (6 per cent), and also because 
good citizens do not care to invest funds which are loaned in violation 
of the law. The officers, anxious to extend the usefulness of the 
society, and at Uie same time to conduct a strictly legitimate business, 
have made a careful study of the remedial legislation in other States, 
with a view of promoting similar legislation in the District oi 
Columbia. 

The principles embodied in modern legislation of this class are 
based upon the theoir that money-lending concerns are a necessity: 
that small loans of this character can not be made at a less rate ot 
interest than 2 to 3 per cent a month during the first vear of the 
loan; that legalization of such rates will attract the capital of reputa- 
ble citizens and stimulate wholesome competition, which will ulti- 
mately result in the reduction of the interest rate to about 1 per cent 
per month. From the experience of the Provident I^an Society, of 
New York, conceived and managed as a true business philanthropy, 
it is apparent that a business in small loans can not be now conducted* 
except as a purely charitable proposition, at less than 1 per cent 
per month. 

This subject is one of great importance to a very large number of 
officials and employees of the government and of wu^e-earners in 
general. The writer therefore re(][uested Mr. J. T. Exnicios, the 
manager and treasurer of the Society for Savings, to present the 
result of his study of existing conditions in this city, and of the most 
enlifi^htened legislation which has been enacted in Massachusetts, New 
York, and elsewhere to safeguard this unfortunate class of borrow- 
ers aninst the vicious practices employed bv unscrupulous concerns. 
This ne has done in a very satisfactory and comprehensive manner. 
From a careful study of existing evils the writer feels convinced 
that the bill framed by the commissioners, and known as H. K. 11772 
and S. 2296 wilL if enacted with a few minor amendments, have a 
most salutary effect The^ amendments suggested by Mr. Exnicios 
are in line with legislation in other States. One of these is the i-educ- 
tion of a license tax from $1,000 to $100 per annum. The tax in 
Massachusetts is only $50 a year, but the law requires that all exami- 
nations of the affairs of such concerns made by the bank commis- 
sioners of the State shall be at their expense. New York, Rhode 
Island, and Maryland require no license tax. 

It is very evident that all such charges are placed by indirection on 
the borrower. For this reason, no doubt, the recorders' fee on chat tie 
mortgages in Massachusetts is only 75 cents, and no notarial certificate 
is required on this class of mortgages, while the charges in this juris- 
diction amount to $2.85, which greatly increases the cost of small 
loans: 

The provisions of the bill, on the whole, are excellent. Sections 4 
and 5 are especially commendable, as they rcquii'e a rcgi.ster to l)e 
kept of all loans and transactions, subject to official inspection. The 
execution of such a law, in order to safeguard against abuses, i^e- 
quires careful official supervision, such as contemplated by the recom- 
mendations to the President, April 29, 1907, of Mr. James B. Reyn- 
olds, in the ci'eation of a bureau of labor. 
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TIIE USURY EVIL IN THE CITY OF WASHINOTON. 

[By J. T. Exit IC1O0.] 

I. TIIK MOKET BOBROWBB. 

In the city of Wnshington there is a very large number of per- 
sons who are unable to sec^ire loans from banks, trust companies, 
or roal-estfito brokers, because having nothing in the form of assets 
except their lal>or or earning capacity to offer as security, or possibly 
household effects, and perhaps jewelry. These people might be di- 
vided into three classes or groups : 

First, the government clerks and employees, who can offer nothing 
as security for money but thoir individual notes secured by the in- 
dorsement of their fellow-elcrks. 

Second, that class of pei*sons who, for various reasons, do not care 
to have their needs made known to their friends on account of their 
standing in the community, and offer as security for money obtained 
their jewelry or other personal effects, and 'who, while possessing 
homes and furniture, hesitate to give a chattel mortgage on their 
household furniture because of the publicity attendant upon the re- 
conling of such mortgages. 

Thinl, that very large class of people who, not having steady em- 
ployment or regular sources of income, and who, usually on account 
of the small wages earned, and having large families dependinji; upon 
them, are unable to lay aside any savings to meet emergencies, are 
compelled to mortgage their household effects; and as such people 
nearly always neea money, and emergencies arise when they must 
have it quicicly, they instinctively turn to the only source open to 
them, the loan shark. 

The money lender exists here because he is needed and renders 
an indisi)ensablo service to tlioso whose living depends on tlic work- 
shop, the office, the city, or the National Government, where men 
and women are earning salaries and wages. Salary earners are a 
never-failing source of income and support to him. He is par- 
ticularly active among clerks in every department and bureau of our 
Government; among school teachers, firemen, nolicemen, and other 
city emoloyees, the newspa{>er office and the railroad office, but more 
especially among the laboring class, where he not only trades and 
fattens on their necessities but on their ignorance. 

The cmel part of the whole system is the pettiness of the loans 
made to the laboring class. The loan seldom exceeds $25, and the 
need arises from sickness or trouble in the workman's family. His 
pay is small, lust enough to live on ; he may be going through that 
I)eriod in the life of a family when children are bom, or when thev 
are being educated, tlie expenses come closer to the danger line. Wife 
or diild may fall ill and an extra outlay has to be met; other ex- 
lienses, such as rent or grocery accounts, get behind, creditors begin 
to press, tlie man is worried and miserable, and seeks relief from the 
only source at his command, the loan shark, whose advertisement 
offers money an easy payments and lonff time. He calls on the ad- 
vertiser, anxious, flustered, disheartened; is received cordially, and 
assured suavely that such difficulties are common and of daily occur- 
moe; told to call again; his record is investigated meanwhile and 
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his household furniture appraised. On his return he secures the 
small sum heeded, sij^s some papers '' as a matter of form," and. is 
tied hand and foot £>r perhaps years. Very few attempt to evade 
these obligations, and as a consequence the loan sharks have very few 
occasions for bringing suit to enforce payment of these loans to the 
last penny. He indulges in threats, but rarely executes them, for his 
great dread is publicity. 

n. THE MONKT LENDERS AND THEIR HETUODS. 

There are maniy money lenders and mone^^-lending concerns in 
Washington (about 72), with an invested capital of approximately 
a million dollars, loaning money at exorbitant rates of interest upon 
mortgages of furniture and household effects, other personal prop- 
erty, and indorsed notes. The rate of interest charged varies very 
much: often the rate is as low as 10 per cent per month; sometimes 
as high as 25 per cent, and occasionally even a liigher rate of interest 
is exacted. The following are a few of the many advertisements 
which can be found in our daily papers : 

Poiomao Chtarantee Loan Company, 925 F iireet N. W, 

$10 for one month costs $0.00 (or 72 per cent per annum). 
$20 for one month costs $1.05 (or 03 per cent per annum). 
$30 for one month costs $1.45 (or 58 per cent i>er auuuni). 
We also make a smaU charge for appraising proi)or(3% etc. 

Union Loan and Trust Company, 810 F street NW. 

$10 for one month costs $1.50 (or 180 per cent per annum). 
$20 for one month costs $2.25 (or 135 per cent ver annum). 
$25 for one month costs $2.50 (or 120 per cent per annum). 

Mutual Loan and Trust Company, 913 O street NW. 

85 cents a week pays interest and principal on a $10 loan. 
60 cents a week pays interest and principal on a $15 loan. 
75 cents a week pays interest and principal on a $20 loan. 
90 cents a week pays Interest and principal on a $25 loan. 
$1.50 a week pays interest and principal on a $50 loan. 
$2.75 a week pays Interest and principal on a $100 loan. 

Now, these sums are paid by the borrower for a period of fifty-two 
weeks, hence the cost of $10 is $8.20, or 161 per cent per annum; $15 
is $11, or 140 per cent per annum; $20 is $19, or 180 per cent per 
annum; $26 is $21.80, or 171 per cent per annum; $50 is $28, or 100 
per cent per annum ; $100 is $13, or 83 per cent per annum. 

The Surety Loan Company, Ninth and F streets NW., whose 
charges are on $10 for one month, $1; on $15 for one month, $1.50; 
on $20 for one month, $2. That is 10 per cent per month, or 120 per 
cent per annum. " No more, no less," to quote their advertisement 
Addea to these various rates are the charges for notary fees, record- 
ing mortgages, etc., running from $3 to $10. 

Borrowers in many instances pay this heavy interest for months, 
and even for years, without decreasing the amount of the original 
debt, and often lose the property mortmigcd by them, even when they 
have paid the amount oi the pnncipal oorrowed with lawful interest, 
for under such rates a borrower can seldom pay up the principal of 
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his loan, but goes on, year after year, paying this heavy interest, 
often in the end to have all he posseseea taken from him when the 
lender demands his principal. 

Some of these concerns operate two or three companies^ located 
at different addresses and under different names, and incidentally 
suggest to the borrower that^ being unable to loan more than a part 
of die sum desired, they might succeed in securing the additional 

amount by applying to , furnishing the address of one of the 

other offices, when, after paying over again the usual charges for 
recording, notary fee, appraisement, etc, the borrower receives the 
amount necessary to make up the original sum asked for. We have 
in mind a particular case whore tlie sum required was $30 on fur- 
niture. After going to three of these (allied) concerns the borrower 
secuivd the amount, $10 at each place and paid the regular fees at 
each place. 

At a hearing before the subcommittee on judiciary of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, United States Senate, May 6, 
1908, on various bills introduced for the suppression of usury in 
the District of Columbia the testimony of Senator Gallinger, Com- 
missioner Afacfarland, and Afrs. (Charlotte Everett Hopkins all point 
to the grossest forms of abuses and exorbitant rates of interest wnich, 
in the opinion of Senator Gallin/;er. ^no community ought to permit 
anyone to exact from poor people." 

All the cases cited differ only m degree, not in kind, and how many 
of them there are in anv one year no one can ever tell, but there are 
thousands of loans macie annually, and as. the profits must be enor- 
mous Uie suffering entailed must be in due proportion. These con- 
ditions have continued for a numlx^r of years and naturally have 
Eown worse, and though staggering and almost incredible they are 
rne out by facts on record. 

The foregoing statement also covers fully the abuses that were wont 
to exist in Uie States of New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland until public opinion through the legislatures of these 
States enocted laws which put a stop to the evil practice. 

III. UEAK8 OP PRORNTlOlf TRIED IH WASIIUVaTOH SIHCB 1906. 

In January. 1005, there was incorporated in this city the Society 
for Savings oi Washington, modeled after similar concerns in a num- 
ber of the States, for the pur{>ose, among others, of lending money 
to deserving persons on inaorsed notes. It was never for a moment 
contemplated that the new venture should be in any sense a charity ; 
in fact, it was realized that to lend money as a work of charity 
would fail to reach the very class of persons whom it was desinnl 
to afford a means of relieving a temporary embarrassment, namely, 
persons who, while not able to obtain loans from banks, trust com- 
panies, or real estate brokers, are able and willing to pay reasonably 
for the accommodation. 

The capital stock was fixed at $50,000, most of which is now paid 
in. In the beginning, after considerable effort^ a sum of about $7,500 
was raised and operations were started. The loans made mere neces- 
sarily small, averaging $25, and never exceeding $50, to any one per- 
son upon indorsed notes and confined almost exclusively to clerks in 
the various Government departments, and at a rata of interest of 8 
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per cent per month. After the first Tear, and upon increasing the 
capital employed, the rate was reduced to 2^ per cent per month, and 
is now 2 per cent per month, with a small charge according to the 
amount loaned, in some cases 25 cents, as upon a $25 loan, which costs 
75 cents for one month, but never exceeding $3 in any one year, and 
this latter sum is charged only when loans are made on household 
^oods (including charges of every character, among which is $2.35, 
the actual fee for court recording, and 50 cents for notary fee, or 
$2.85 1 , which feature of the business was adopted about the beginning 
of this year. In some very deserving cases a charge of 1| per cent 
per month has been made, and only one-half per cent a montn in one 
case, that of a young man, a messenger in one of the departments, 
who became deeply involved with a number of money lenaers to the 
extent of about $500. * * * 

. Much good, it is believed, has been done by this society, and a great 
deal more could be done were it possible to secure the lunds neetled ; 
but its business being what may be termed '' outlawed," the directors 
have labored under a handicap that is almost disheartening. 

Small sums of money can not be loaned at the le^al rate of interest 
^6 per cent), pay operating expenses, no matter now economicallv 
the business is conducted, stand the inevitable losses through uncol- 
lectible notes, and pay a fair dividend on the capital invested. This 
has been demonstrated time and a^ain in every State of the Union 
and in foreign countries as well. If there could be any doubt of the 
correctness of this statement, legislation which has l)een enacted in 
many of the States will prove its truth. This legislation will be more 
particularly referred to further on. 

ly. REMEDY PBOPOSED. 

The most effective way to^et rid of the loan and salar]^ shark is to 
meet him on his own grouncT Legislation will not kill him. In try- 
ing to exterminate him legislation is apt to abolish the service ami 
furnish nothing to replace it. 

The logical way to get rid of him is to supply a better service at 
reasonable rates. Along this line some very eflfective work is now 
being done under protection of the law in other cities and could be 
done here by the enactment of a suitable bill, which has been drafted 
by the District Commissioner and is known as S. 229G and H. It. 
11772. Under its provisions the business will become legaliased, the 
stigma which now attaches to those carrying on a business not strictly 
lawful would be wiped out, and a better class of our citizens wouKI 
engage therein, more capital would be attracted, and thei*e would 
be more competition, with the consequent lowering of the interest 
charged and a resulting benefit to the borrower and tne community. 

A BILL To regulate the builncM of loaning money on aecurlty of any kind by peraooa, 
flrma, and corporatlona other than national banks, savings banks, and trust eompanlea 
and real-estate brokers In the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That hcrenftcr It slinU be nnlnwful and 
illegal to engage In the business of loaning money on any security of any kind, 
direct or collateral, tangible or Intangible, without procuring license; and all 
persons, firms, joint-stock companies, voluntary asHoclatlons, and corrioratlnns 
engaged in said business shall pay a license tax of one thousand dollars per 
annum to the District of Ck)lumbla. 
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Sea 2. That npplicnttons for IIqpiim>0 to conduct nuch buslnem must be made 
In writing to the Comnilmloncm of the District of Columbia, and shall contain 
the full names of appllcanta. if natural persona, and the full names of the 
officers and directors, by whatever name known, of corporations, companies, 
and associations, the addresses of all persons named therein and the place 
where such business is to be conducted, and such other information as the 
said conmiissiouors may require. Rrcry license Kranted shall date from the 
first of the month In which it is issued and expire on the thlrty-flrst day of the 
following October. Every appllcntlon shall lie filed not less than one week 
prior to the granting of such license, and notice of the filing, of such application 
shall be posted in the office of the apsessnr of the said District. Protests may 
be made by any person to the Issuing of such license, and when such protesta 
are filed with the said commissioners the latter shall give public notice of and 
hold a public hearing upon such protests before issuing such license. The said 
commissioners shall have power to reject any application for license for failure 
to observe this act, and for such failure to susfiend or revoke any such license 
for cause shown, after notice and hearing. 

Rrc. 3. That each application shall be accompanied by a bond to the District 
of Columbia in the penal sum of five thousand dollars, with two or more suffi- 
cient sureties, and conditioned that the obligor will not violate any law relating 
to such business. The execution of any such bond by a fidelity or surety 
comimny authorised by the laws of the United States to transact business 
therein shall be equivalent to the execution thereof by two anretles, and such 
coniimny. If excepted to, shall justify In the manner required by law of fidelity 
and surety coniimniea. If any person shall be aggrieved by the misconduct of 
any such llcenseil jierscm, firm, corporation, company, or association, and shall 
recover a Judgment therefor, such person may, after a return unsntlsfied either 
In whole or in any part of any execution issued upon such Judgment, maintain 
an action in his own name u|¥>n such bond herein required In any court having 
Jurlntictlon of the n mount claimed. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia sluill furnish to anyone applying therefor a certified copy of any 
such bond filed with them upon the pnyment of a fee of twenty-five cents, and 
such certified copy shall be prima facie evidence In any court that such iKmd 
was duly executed and delivered by the person, firm, corporation, company, or 
association whose names appear thereon. 

Sac. 4. That every |»erson, firm, corimratlon, company, or aasoclatlon conduct- 
ing such business sliall keep a register, approved by said commlsaionera, allow- 
ing. In Ehigllsh, the amount of money loaned, the date when loaned and when 
due, the fierson to whom loaned, the property or thing named aa aecurtty for 
tlie loan, where the same Is located and In witose tH>ssesslon, the amount of 
Interest, all fees, commissions, and renewals charged, under whatever name. 
Such register shall l>e open for inspection to the said commissioners, their 
offkers and agenta, on every day, except Sundays and legal hotldaya, between 
the houra of nine o'clock In the forenoon and five o'clock In the afternoon. 

Sac 6. That no such person, firm, corporation, company, or aaaoclatlon 
shall charge or re<*elve a greater rate of Interest or discount upon any loan 
made by him or It than two fier centum per month and a atim not excee<11ng 
three dollnrs for the first exnmlnntlon of the proiierty to be mortgageil, or the In- 
vestigation of the credit or res|)onslblllty of Indorsers or sureties when an 
indorsed note is taken as security, and for drawing the necessary papera, 
which charge shall include all services of every character In connection with 
the loan, except upon the foreclosure of the security, and no additional sums, 
either In the way of bonus or otherwise, shall l>e required or exacted of bor- 
rowers; nor shall It be lawful to divide or split up loans under any pretext 
whatsoever for the pur|iose of re^iulrlng or exacting any other or greater 
charge than herein prescribed. The foregoing Interest and charge may be 
deducted from the prlncliml of the loan when the same la made. No aoch 
loan greater than five hundred dollars shall t>e made to any one person. 

Sfx^ 6. That the enforcement of this act shall be Intrusted to the (>>mmls- 
sloners of the District of Columbia. Complaints against any licenses or appli- 
cant shall be made in writing to the said commissioners, and reaaonable notice 
thereof, not less than one day. shall be given to said licensee or applicant by 
aervtng uixin him a concise stntement of the facts constituting the complaint, 
and a hearing shall t>e had t>efore the aald commissioners within one week 
from the date of the filing of the complaint, and no adjournment shall be taken 
for longer than one weok. A dally calendar shall tie kept of all hearlnga by 
the aald commissioners, which sliall be posted In a conspicuous place In their 
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public ofDoe for at least one day before tbe date of such hearings. The snld 
commissioners shall render their decision within eight days from the time tbe 
matter is finally submitted to them. Said commissioners shall keep a record 
of all such complaints and hearings, and may refuse to issue and g^II revoke 
any license for any good cause shown, within the meaning and purpose of this 
act; and when It is shown to their satisfaction that any license or appUciiiit 
under this act, either before or after conviction. Is guilty of any conduct in 
violation of this law, It shall be the duty of the said commissioners to revoke 
or reject the license of such licensee or applicant, but notice of the charges 
preferred shall be presented and reasonable opportunity shall be given sold 
licensee or applicant to be heard in his defense. Whenever for any cause sucb 
license Is revoked, said commissioners shall not issue another license to said 
licensee until the expiration of at least six months from the date of revocation 
of such license. 

Ssa 7. That any violation of this act shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than five dollars and not greater than two hundred dollars. The said commis- 
sioners shall cause the corporation counsel to institute criuilnnl procofHllngs 
for the enforcement of this act before any court of competent juiisdietlon. 

Seo. 8. That nothing contained in this act shall be held to apply to the legiti- 
mate business of Institutions which are members of the Bankers' Assoclntloa 
of the District of Ck)lumbla, building and loan associations, or to the business 
of pawnbrokers or real-estate brokera, as defined in the act of Congress of July 
first, nineteen hundred and two. 

Seo. 9. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make all rules and regulations necessary in their judg- 
ment for the conduct of the said business and the enforcement of this act In 
addition hereto and not inconsistent herewith. 

Sec. 10. That all acta and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Ssa 11. That this act shall take effect from and after Its passage^ 

v. AMEHDMENTS PB0P08ED AND APPBOVAL OF THE UlLL. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of RepreaentativeM of the United Stnta 
of America in Oonffresi assembled. That hereafter it shall be unlawful and 
Illegal to engage in the business of lending money on any security of any kind, 
direct or collateral, tangible or intangible, without procuring license, and all 
persons, firms, joint-stock companies, voluntary associations, and corporations 
engaged in said business shall pay a license tax of one thousand dollars per 
annum to the District of Columbia. 

First, amend this section by inserting after the word '^ money i^* in 
line 4, the words ^' upon which a rate of intci*c&t greater than 6 per 
cent per annum is charged," so that it shall read: ^^The business of 
loaning money, upon which a rate of interest greater than 6 per cent 
per annum is charged," etc. 

Second, substitute " one hundred " for " one thousand." in line 8, so 
that it shall read : '^ Business shall pay a license tax of one hundred 
dollars per," etc 

Reasons. — ^AU States which now have laws £;oyerning the loaning 
of money specifically state in the acts that ail persons, firms, etc, 
loaning money at more than the legal rate of interest, etc, which 
shows that the provision has been carefully looked into and deemed 
necessary. It midhit be said in tliis connection that Senator Johnston 
and Hon. J. M. Thurston stated they '^ thought it might be a wise 
provision," at the hearing before the subcommittee on judiciary of the 
tlommittee on the District of Columbia, May 6, 1908, at which the 
former was present as a member of said committee, and the latter 
as attorney representing^ some money lenders. 

As to the amount of license tax, the State of Massachusetts exacts 
a tax of only $50 per year, but requires that all examinations of the 
affairs of these concerns made by the bank commissioners of the State 
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shall be at their expense. The State of New York does not require a 
license, nor docs the State of Rhode Island, nor the State of Maryland. 

That $1,000 per annum should not be exacted as a license oiarse 
or tax seems to require no argument. It would be wringing from tae 
lendcts a sum whicli is much too large, and would hold an inducement 
for some of them to place this charge br indirection on the borrower. 
Further, Commissioner West states : *^ Though this tax of $1,000 was 
inserted, they were not insisting upon that amount, and it might well 
be reduced.'' (Senate hearing^ May G, 1908, p. 21.) 

Section 2: Tliis section is in line with the practice and laws in 
force in States hereinbefore montioncd. 

Section 3: Same reason as applied to section S. 

Section G: Same as section 2. 

Sections 9, 10, and 11: Same as section 2. 

8rc. 4. That every i>erffon. flrm, corimratlon, compnny, or amoclntlon con- 
ductiiiK such bnsinera sliaU keep a register approved by aaicl coiuailmlon(*rfl» 
•howlDg In English the amount of money loaned, the date when loaned, and 
when due, the person to whom loaned, the property or thing named aa aeeurlty 
for the loan, where the same la located, and In whoae poesomlon, the amount 
of Interest, all fees, commissions, and renewals charged, under whatever name. 
Such register shall be open for Insfiectlon to the said commissioners, their 
officers and agents, on every day, except Sunday and legal holidays, between 
the hours of nine o'clock In the forenoon and flTe o'clock In the afternoon. 

The only way to regulate this business is through publicity, for 
laws, no matter how drastic their provisions, can and will be evaded; 
but when the people who carry on this business are compelled to lay 
bare to the proper officials each and every transaction they have en- 
gaged in, you then strike at the root of the evil, and are in a position 
to appl.y the needed remedy. It has been stated that this section is 
impracticable, or, if practicable, it would involve considerable ex- 
pense and labor. We deny this for the reason that now, and for 
many months past, the Societv for Savings has in dailv use such a 
register, and alter exi>erience /eels that it is the only method whereby 
it can bo seen at a glance that charges have been paid hj tlie bor- 
rower, and for what purposes. We think, though, tnis section would 
he strengthened were it amended so as to reauire an annual state- 
ment in the form of a trial balance of its booKS, on the 31st dav of 
Decoinlier in each ycar^ siiecifving the different kinds of its liabili- 
ties and the ditTcreiit kinds of its assets, stating the amount of each, 
together with stich other information as may be called for. This 
statement should be fuinished to the District Commissioners on or 
before the 20th day of January in each year by each individual or 
company engaged in this business, and tliey should also print this 
statement or trial balance in at least one newspa|>er of general circu- 
lation in Washington, in such manner as may be directed by the 
District Commissioners. 

Inspection by state oificials designated by law and annual reports 
of the business are required in New York, KlassachusetLs, and lihode 
Island, likewise the publishing of annual reports. 

Sec 6. Ttmt no such |)erson. Arm, corporation, company, or association shall 
charge or receive a greater rate of Interest or discount upon any loiin made by 
bim or it than two per centum per month, and a sum not exceeding three dol- 
lars for the flrst examination of the profierty to be mortgngetl, or the Inresti- 
gatlon of the credit or responslbllty of Indorsers or sureties when an Indorsed 
note la taken as security, and for drawing the nccemnry paiiera, which charge 
shall include all services of every character In connection with the loan, except 
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upon the foreclosure of the security, and no additional sums, either in the way 
of bonus or otherwise, shall be required or exacted of borrowers; nor shall it be 
lawful to divide or split up loans under any pretext whatsoever for the puriiose 
of requiring or exacting any other or greater charge than herein prescribed. 
The foregoing Interest and charge may be deducted from the principal of the 
loan when the same is made. No such loan greater than five hundred dollars 
shall be made to any one person. 

The provisions of section 5 restricting the amount of such loans 
and legalizing a rate of interest not higher than 2 per cent per month, 
and a fixed charge not in excess of $3 for examining the propeily to 
be mortgaged and drawing the necessary pnpei*s, are taken from the 
acts of State legislatures, which will be now noticed at some length, 
as also will be the business of some of the corporations operatmg 
under them. 

By the laws of the State of New York, chapter 326, Laws of 1895, 
as amended by chapter 706, Laws of 1895, entitled ''An act to provide 
for the incorporation of associations lending money on personal 
property, and to forbid certain loans of money, property, or ci^dit," 
it is provided : 

8bc. 3. f * * It [every such corporation] shall be entitled to charge and 
receive upon such loan made by it without the actual delivery to it of the 
property pledged or mortgaged, which charge shall include all services of every 
character, in connection with said loan, except upon the foreclosure of the 
security, interest or discount at a rate of not exceeding three \)ev centum |>er 
month for a period of two months or less, and not exceeding two per centum 
per month for any period after said two months; and also a sum not exceeding 
three dollars for the first examination of the proi)erty to be pledged or mort- 
gaged and for drawing and flling the necessary pai)cr8. 

It will be observed that section 5 of the proposed bill is copied 
substantially from this law. 

VI. METHODS IV FOBCE IN NEW YORK, MASSACHUSETTS, BHODE ISLAND, AND 

MARYLAND. 

The laws of the above-named States will now be noticed at some 
length, as will be also the business of some of the corporations opei*at- 
ing under them. 

rfew York. — ^The Provident Loan Society of New York was organ- 
ized under chapter 295 of the Laws of 1894. The New York le«;is- 
lature granted a special charter to carry on this business to Otto T. 
Bannard, Charles C. Beaumcn, Henry R. Bcekman, William L. Bull, 
Frederic R. Coudert, Charles F. Cox, John D. Crimmins, R. Fultou 
Cuttinc, Robert W. de Forest, William E. Dodge, Charles S. Fair- 
child, David H. Greer, Abram S. Hewitt, James J. Iligginson, 
Adrian Iselin, jr., D. Willis James, John S. Kennedy, Seth liow, 
Solomon Loeb, Alfred B. Mason, Victor Aforawetz, J. Piei*pont 
Mor^n, Oswald Ottendorfer, Jacob H. Schiff, Gustave H. Schwab, 
Charles S. Smith, James Speyer, Walter Stanton, J. Kennedy Tod, 
Abraham Wolff, and Cornelius Vanderbilt, together with such per- 
sons as they may associate with themselves. These gentlemen are 
among the most prominent and substantial in the city of New York. 
Section 8 of said act reads as follows: 

Said society shaU be entitled to act as iiawnbroker, and slinll bo sultjtvt to 
and entitled to all the beneflts of all tbc provlHions of tlie liiwn of tliln State 
concerning pawnbrokers, except tliat It shall not be required to obtain a llbcnae 
or file a bond. 
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This society is allowed under the law to charge interest at the rate 
of not exceeding 8 per cent per month, and, notwithstanding its stu- 
pendous capital and the fact that it is classed as a benevolent society, 
it actually charges as interest on all loans made 1 per cent per month. 
From the thirteenth annual rc|)ort of said society, for the year 1907, 
it apnenrs that the cnpital employed at the close of the year 1907 
was $r),(K)l,58G.14, that the amount loaned durinff said year was 
$10,001,000, and that the average single loan was $37.46. On page 11 
of the report of 1905, in advocating making pawn offices accessible 
to the working classes, this statement wi^ be found : 

The need of the workng cInMeii, who form the great army of horrowera, can 
befft be uiet by making the imwn office acremnile to them. Convenience of ac- 
cess la erm more Important than a low rate of Interest This la eTtdencecl by 
the great growth of our own Eldrldge street branch, on the Bast Side, where 
the transactions already largely exceed those of the Fourth avenue olllce. It 
Is also evidenced by the fact that many prefer to patronise an adjacent pawn- 
hmker whose rate of Interest is much higher than that charged by this society 
rather than go a little ont of their way to one of onr olHces. The benevolent 
purpose of the society will be far better efTf^ctuated by an Increase In the nnm- 
l»er of our branches than by any lowering of the rate of Interest, even If snch 
a course were otherwise desirable. Most lonns are, or are Intended to t>e, for 
a short )iorlod when made. Car fares and loss of time count for more than a 
higher Interest charge. 

Could there possibly be any stron|2:er argument as to the necessity 
for le^Iizinp a reasonable rate of interest on such loans than the 
operations ot this society t It has a vast capital, most of it made up 
by gifts or bequests and contributions from the rich, and is operated 
not primarily for profit, and yet it actually charges 1 per cent per 
month on its loans and is allowed by law to charge 8 per cent per 
month. 

The report of the president for 1907 shows that— 

In ISnS, our flrst full year, we had one small loaning olllce, which made 20,804 
loans, amounting to $377,845; In 1007, with six loaning offices In operation, 28<V 
045. loans, amounting to $10,001,557, were made. In 1805, 18,214 loans, amount- 
ing to 1322.506, were repaid, whereas In 1007 the number was 254.063, amount- 
ing to $0,840,370. Again, the interest enmlngs^ amounting in 180G to 923,847, 
reached In 1007, the large sum of $564,534. The enormous attention to detsil 
inrolved In the successful conduct of this business tiecomes apparent when 
one considers that the average of the loans made In 1007 was $37.40. 

The same coniixirlson holds good as to the personnel and organisation of the 
society. From a rented office with a staff of four or Are people, employing 
$100,000 capital. It tins become a great fiscal institution of $5,000,000 capital, 
a largo, well-trained staff of aluMit sixty employees, with six offices. • • • 

Of courM*, ever>'one will r<*iili7.e tlint the smaller the loan on personal prop- 
erty the less the margin of profit, as the fiercentage of operating expenses Is 
proportionately larger when a small lonn is made than when made in large 
amounts. The executive committee decided that on November 1, 1007, In view 
of the Increased cost of capilnl nnd the greater cost of handling an Increasing 
Tolnme of small lonns (102.060 being for $25 and under. 01.754 t>elng for $10 
and under, and 44.450 being for sums of $25 to $50) all renewals, as well as all 
new lonna, should be at the Interest rate of 1 |»er cent per month or fraction 
thereof, except tliope repaid within two weeks from date of making, when one- 
half per cent only would t>e charged. 

Mr. Frank Tucker, the vice-president and executive officer, at a 
conference held with a committee of our Society for Savings of 
Washington, in July, 1$K)8, stated that the handling of small loans 
at 1 per cent per month was pui*ely a charitable proposition and so 
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regarded by his society, but an absolute impossibility to any concern 
with a smaller capital, and submitted the following figures as proof: 

Number of loans made 1907, 283,045. 

Operating expenses, excluding dividends, $127,052.62, or a cost per loan of 
46 cents. 

Cost of $10 loan to society, 46 cents. 

Dividend of 6 per cent per annum on $10, 60 cents. 

A loan of $10 cost the society for one year, $1.05. 

Ten dollars at 1 per cent per month earns the society for one yciir $1i!0, 
or a loan of $10 for the first nine months merely earned Its cost of huiuUiug, 
but that 2 per cent per month was more reasonable and a fair business proiiO' 
sitlon. 

The Provident Loan Company, of Buffalo, was incorporated under 
the aforementioned act, and a reading of the annual reports of said 
company and of the other companies or societies hereinafter nion- 
tioned will be interesting to those who care to investigate f urtlier into 
this matter. The rate of interest charged by the Provident Loan 
Company, of Buffalo, is 3 per cent per month for the first month, 
and 2 per cent for each month thereafter, and a charge of $3 for ex- 
amination of property and recording of mortgages, etc., the rate 
allowed by law. It is said in one of tne annual reports of this com- 
pany that ^4ts purpose is the same as that of the Workingmen^s 
Loan Association, or Boston, founded by Robert Treat Paine in 1887, 
and its methods of business are closely patterned after those in u.se 
by that association.'' (See First Annual Report, September 9, 1805. 
to September 30, 1896.) The Workingmen's Loan Association, ot 
Boston, was one of the pioneers in this line of business. The law 
under which it was incorporated and its operations will be alhided to 
further on. 

MaasachuBetta. — ^By an act of the legislature of the State of Massa- 
chusetts entitled ^^ An act to incorporate the Pawner's Bank," ap- 
proved April 5, 1859, it is provided oy section 4 that — 

The charge on all loans to cover exi)euses of every kind, including Interest, 
shall be uniform, and not to exceed one and one-half per cent i)er month. 

This act was amended by an act entitled '^An act to amend the 
charter of the Pawner's Bank of Boston," approved June 21, 18G9. 
Section 2 thereof reads as follows: 

The charge on loans, to cover expenses of every kind, Including Interest, 
need not be uniform, but may he regulated by the hank, but It shall In uo 
case exceed two per cent per month. 

This so-called bank is still in business, but it is now operated under 
the name of the Collateral Loan Company of Boston, The total 
amount of the loans made by it for the year 1905 amounted to 
$2,092,566.08. The average single loan was $22.78. 

The Workingmen's Ijoan Association of Boston was incorporated 
by an act of the legislature of Massachusetts^ approved lilaroh 8, 
1888, entitled ''An act to incorporate the Workingmen's Loan Asso- 
ciation." By this act a charter was granted to Iu>bert Tn^nt Paine, 
Charles W. Dexter, John S. Blatchford, Francis C. Foster, John 
D. W. French, I. Wells Clarke, George W. Pope, Charles IL Wash- 
burn, Robert Treat Paine^ second, Thomas T. otokes, and Henry It. 
Gardner, and their associates and successors. The association was 
authorized to loan money upon pledge or mortgage of goods and 
chattels, and on safe securities of every kind, or upon mortgage of 
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real estate. The capital stock of the association is $125,000. The 
amount of outstanding loans on April 1, 1908, was $215,826.64, the 
number of borrowers was 3,585, and the average single loan was 
alK>ut $60. (See the Twentieth Annual Report of the Workinirmen's 
hosLii Association, dated April 16, 1908*) In a pamphlet puGlisJied 
by the Mnssnchusctts board of managers. Wond^s Fair, in 1803, 
entitled *^ Origin and system of the Workingmen's Loan Associa- 
tion," on page 6 appears the following statement: 

The charge for Interest la 1 per cent per month. An additional charge la 
made on the making of each loan sufficient to cover all money expended In 
Inveiitlgatlon and recording the mortgage, and to give the company In ordinary 
cases $1.00 for the time spent In appraisal and drawing paiiers. Nearly all 
of the loans of the company are made on chattel mortgage of furniture and 
household eflfects. 

Tliis has been amended, and at the present time, October, 1908, 
the association, in addition to its regular rate of 1 per cent per 
month, charges for investigation, recording of mortgages, etc., the 
sum of $2.50 on loans unoer $50, $3 on loans of $50 to $250, and 
$5 on loans over $250; $1 is the cost charged for renewals. No loan 
is made for less than $25 on account of the cost of handling, which 
amounts to $3.77| although the cost of recording chattel mortgages 
in Massachusetts is but 75 cents, and no notarial certificate is required 
on this class^ of mortgages. 

The association also charges 26 cents on loans under $50, and 50 
cents on loans from $50 to $100, to compensate the association for 
the risk of loss of goods mortgaged, by fire, though no insurance 

I)olicy is taken out on the goods mortgaged as securitjr for such small 
oans. Thus it will be seen that the association receives interest on 
its ordinary small loans for short periods of time of at least S per 
cent per month, and sometimes more. Bobert Treat Paine, of Isos* 
ton, a gentleman of national reputation, was the first president of 
this association, and he has been continuously reelected to the same 
office to the present time. 

In 1908 the legislature passed an act entitled " An act to regulate 
further the business of malring small loans'^ (chap. 605, 1908), which 
act confers on the police commissioner of Boston, and upon the 
mayor in other cities, the power to make the rate of interest to be 
charged upon small loans of $200 or less, upon .which a rate of in- 
terest greater than 12 per cent per annum is charged^ and for which 
no security, other than a note or contract with or without indorsers 
is taken, having due regard to the amount of the loan and the time 
for which it is made. 

It also fixed the charges or cost as follows: 

8ia 8. ^ ^ ^ An amount not exceeding $2 If the loan does not exceed 929; 
not excecdinfc $10 If the loan exceda $U)0: not exceeding |3 If tlie lonn excenla 
$'jr> but doofi not exceed |C0; and not exoeodlng $5 If the lonn exceoda iTiO but 
docs not exce<Hl $100, may, if both portioa to the loan ao agree, be paid by the 
borrower or n:!<1e<t to the debt, and taken by the lender as the exiion^ of mak- 
ing the lonn. and iiuch amount aliall not be countotl ns part of the Interest oo 
the loan. A gr enter amount than thnt above apo«*Ifled shall not be taken for 
such purpose, and any money paid, promlmHl, or taken In exceaa of such amount 
nhall be deemed to be Interest. 

Under the power conferred on the police commissioner of Boston 
to make tlie rate of interest that may be charged on said class of small 
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loans, for which no security is taken other than a note or contract 
with or without indorser, he has made the following rates : 

Sea 8. Interest may be charged by persons licensed under this rule as fol- 
lows: 

On loans not exceeding |50, at the rate of 86 per cent per annum ; on loans of 
over $50, at the rate of 80 per cent per annum; 

The license tax for this class of business is $50 per annum. 

Rhode Island. — By an act of the general assembly of the State of 
Bhode Island, passed February 28, 1895, entitled " An act to incorjKi- 
rate the Workingmen's Loan Association," it is provided that the 
rate of interest on loans to be made by said association ^^ shall not 
exceed 1 per cent a month." (See sec. 4 of said act.) This act was 
amended on May 27, 1897, and the rate of interest on such loans was 
raised not to exceed 2 per cent per month, which rate is still in force. 
Section 4 of said act as amended reads as follows : 

All loans shall be for a time fixed, and for not more than one year, and the 
mortgagor or pledgor shall have a right to redeem his property mortgaged or 
pledged at any time before it is sold, pursuant to the contract between suld 
mortgagor or pledgor and said corporation, or before the right of redemption 
is foreclosed, on the payment of the loan and interest at the time of the offer 
to redeem. No loan of more than one thousand dollars shall be made to any 
one person. The rate of interest upon any loan made by said corporntlon shall 
not exceed two per cent a month. No dividend shall be paid in excess of six 
per cent per annum. 

TdaryUmd. — An act of the Maryland legislature of 1902^ rejpilating 
the loaning of money when, us security for such a loan, a lieu is takeu 
upon household furniture and effects, musical instruments, typewrit- 
ers, and sewing machines, authorizes a charge for the examination or 
valuation of property offered as security for a loan and the prepara- 
tion of the necessary papers, as follows: 

On sums of $1 to |50, a charge of $5 ; on sums of |51 to $100, a charge of |0 ; 
on sums of $101 to $1,()00, a charge of |0 plus 6 per cent of increase over $1(10 ; 
on sums of fl,001 and upward, a charge of $6 plus 5 per cent of Increune 
over $100 and plus 21 per cent of increase over $1,000. 

The said act also authorizes the collection of the amount actually 
to be paid for recording papei's, revenue stamps, and fire-insurance 
premiums. While all of the loans under this act only bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, it is plain that the fixed charges 
by law more than raise the actual rate of interest to 2 per cent per 
month on ordinary sliort-time loans. 

Chapter XV. 

HOW TO BENEFIT THB POOR IN THE SLUMS. 

[By Wif. F. DowNBT.] 

For many years the board of trade and other civic associations have 
shown a deep interest in the material improvements in Washington. 
Each year we have the reports of various committees (Hi improve- 
ments, embracing the departments of public buildiujgs, parks, bridges, 
harbors, streets, trees, sewers, manufactures ancT commerce, rail- 
roads, etc., in which recommendations are made that millions of dol« 
lars be appropriated for such improvements. 
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While it is very cominendable of our citizens to use every means 
possible pertaining to (he mnnufactiirinfi: and commercial progress 
and material welfare of our city, we should not overlook that portion 
where the poor dwell in slums, alleys, and courts, in unsanitary and 
uninhabitaole abodes. We can not tiiithfully boast of or take pride 
in our capital city until we improve the conditions o^our slum prop- 
erty and remove the festering ningue spots which are equally a men- 
ace to the health and morals oi the community. 

Our attention must be directed to these slums and plague spots 
where the i)oor are forced to live. As long as these sources of pov- 
erty and crime are allowed to exist in our city, and are toleratea by 
law, there is little use in attempting to reform them; such evil haunts 
are so many poison springs constantly throwing forth their putrid 
watoi*s over our city, and until they are purified all moral efforts will 
avail but little. 

The surgecm who is called to treat a patient does not devote his 
services to the sound parts of the body, but immediately directs his 
attention to the diseased spot. So it l>enooves us to apply our reme- 
dies to the slums and plague spots of the community , where poverty 
prevails, immorality is rampant, and crime originates and flourishes. 

We notice that the health authorities in every town and city in 
the land are endeavoring to prevent or check infectious diseases, and 
if anyone becomes infected, that one is immediately quarantined. 
Similar precautions are taken in the case of steamers arriving in port 
with contagiously diseased patients on board. While this all-im- 
portant attention is given to such cases, why should we permit greater 
evils to exist which spread their blasting effects through the com- 
munity, and transfer the contagion from generation to generation, 
such as consumption and other diseases, emanating from immoral 
lives due to dens of infamy, low saloons, etc.!. Insanitary and unin- 
habitable dwellings, where people are crowded together, breed and 
spread considerable disease. For instance, many people live in these 

{flaces at night, and work in homes all over the city during the day. 
n this way the disease ^rms are carried into many homes, endanger- 
ing the health of our little ones and blighting the happiness of our 
people. 

Much pmise is due to Mr. Charles F. Weller, and those connected 
with the Associated Charities for the light they have thrown on the 
slum problem, and the aid they have rendered to those who dwell 
tliere; also the Washington Sanitary Housing Company, which has 
aided so many people of limited means to secure houses a moderate 
rental. Squalia shacks have disappeared from certain quarters and 
their sites are now occupied by habitable dwellings; the purpose which 
brought about this change is worthy of commenaation. Every effort 
which elevates and improves land and houses is entitled to its meed 
of praise. But while the housing movements have benefited a class 
of people who are able to pay moderate rents, what has become of 
the unfortunates who dwell in shacks f 

It is an easy matter to stigmatize the unfortunate with the names 
their depraved habits deserve, but what of their reform; has there 
been anything done to elevate them, to cleanse tliein, to withdraw 
them from their evil associates? 
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This is the work under present contemplation. These poor crea- 
tures should not be driven to desperation; we should see to it that 
means are avulable to effect their temporal, physical, and moral 
welfare. 

It may be a work meriting all praise to beautify a portion of the 
city in which we Jive, enhancing the value of property and of elevat- 
ing human life. Indeed, it will be cheerfully conceded that such 
work is deserving of the highest praise. But how incomparably 
better is the merit of the effort and toil spent in uplifting frail mem- 
bers of the human family. Thev are for eternity, and should they 
not be impressed with the knowledge of the fact ^^ Whatsoever you 
do to the feast of these, you do unto Me," said the Savior of men. 

Shacks and shanties may be transformed into residences and man- 
sions, but they will crumble away. The depraved citizen of the 
slums is destined for eternity; he is made in the image of God. His 
being known, should it not be glorious work to restore the Iinngc, 
which has been well-nigh obliterated by dissipation and sin? Tlic 
merit of an undertaking is due to the object and the aim. Judged 
by this canon how supremely meritorious is the work of redeeming 
and uplifting those who have fallen away from their high inheritance 
as children of Ood, and who are held in the thrall of base servitude. 
To beautify a city and to make habitable homes is a^ work of com- 
merce and art; to uplift and fortify frail humanity is to cooperate 
with Christ in the work of redemption. 

If the Government can build prisons for the criminals, almshouses 
for the poor, asylums for the afflicted, and public schools, libraries, 
etc., on which millions of dollars have been spent, it would seem that 
in common sense and in logic there can be no condemnation for an 
application of the same solicitude to the aid of those who are in a 
condition of semiparalysis, owing to economic conditions. A little 

Sovemment aid extended to tliese unfortunates in the form of a loan 
> build them habitable dwellings would tend immensely toward their 
uplifting and improvement 

The home is the very foundation and comer stone of sociefy, and 
should be particularly guarded against the contamination of all vice. 

All unsightly and insanitary property should be condemned and 
purchased oy uie Government, improved in a uniform manner, and 
inexpensive an dhealthful habitations erected for the poor, who 
could rent or "purdiase these homes on installment plans, at low rates 
of interest, bnould this be done, all would be benefited, for not like 
money spent in the erection of prisons, poorhouses, libraries, schools, 
etc., that never return to the public exchequer, the money expended 
on such homc» would return in the form of regular monthly pay- 
ments, and this in turn could be used for the continuance and spread 
of the good work of elevating the masses. 

It is manifestly unfair to exact exhorbitant rents from the poorer 
classes; the poorer a man is the more he is at the mercy of the 
owner, and this is the ver^ man the city should try to assist Think 
of it — ^these families paving rents for shacks, which give a gross 
return to the owner of nrom 9 per cent all the waj to 35 per cent; 
renters pav from $6 per month to $12.50 which bring in these large 
returns of interest. (See report of committee on building mooel 
houses in Washington, D. C., 1908.^ The fact that Uiese renters 
pay from $6 to $12.50 per month snows that they are among the 
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poorer classes. It is the sick man who needs medicine ; likewise the 
poor man needs assistance. In many instances there is little or no 
chance of his coming to the front witnout this assistance. 

How many poor helpless creatures bora in the slums would, if 
opportunity were given to tliem, develop in a pure atmosphere a 
noble manhood and womanhood, which would make them the pride of 
the country, instead of becoming or remaining a burden to tne com- 
nninityt They might become some of the b^ citizens and bright- 
est statesmen if their childhood days were rescued from unhallowed 
surroundings. This is no dream, but the actual experience of the 
writer, who has succeeded in helping numbers of individuals and 
families to become self-helpful and rise to the highest grade of 
citizens. 

We read in the newspapers of the day of eminent men, well quali- 
fied to speak on the sulbject, making an outcry a^inst the wasteful 
use of coal, iron, and timber and predicting a famine of the same in 
future generations. While this subject is very commendable, I sin- 
cerely hope the day is not far distant when the distinguished people 
will also consider the temporal and moral welfare of the citizens, 
which I think should be regarded as the most important of all 
subjects, as it does not only pertain to the i>ermanent and thorough 
improvement and beautifying of our national capital city, but 
pertains chiefly to the uplift of our citizens. 

^ It is only the Federal Government which controls the affairs of the 
city of Washington, which could undertake such a necessary and 
meritorious work, by having an act passed by Congress giving power 
to appoint three men — an engineer, an architect, and a sanitary engi- 
neer — with power to condemn, purchase, and improve property m 
squnrcs having narrow minor streets, and alleys without proper open- 
ings, ^fany of such sauares are crowded with insanitary and unin- 
habitable dwellings, which make them a menace to the health and 
morals of the unfortunate people who are forced to dwell there. This 
seems to l>e the only correct wa^ to deal practically witii this question, 
and it readily appeals to the intelligence and desire of every good 
citizen who has the welfare of our city and citizens at heart 

See the great advantage which would be derived from such an 
undertaking. The commission suggested, of three gentlemen, would 
first map out the improvements to ue made in such squares, and after 
the conaemnation or certain lots and parts of lots, then to erase all 
unsightly biiildinc^ from the land, so that the improvements could 
be made in a uniform manner by grading and beautifying the land, 
and erect houses on the most suitable plan. The streets in such 
squares should not be loss than 40 feet wide from building to build- 
ing to be divided in the following manner: Take 10 feet in the center 
for a parking, whore trees could be planted, giving good shade in 
suuimer to the occupants of the houses on eacn side of the street and 
affording 15 feet roadwny for each side of the streets This parking 
and arrangement of the streets through squares would afford the 
cliildren ample playgrounds and save tnem from the many dangers 
. liable to happen on the public streets from trolley cars, teams au- 
tomobiles, eic Of course there nro other methods for street oon<;t ruc- 
tion, but the one here sn^^ested would no doubt be desirable, and 

& Doc. 644, 00 2 22 
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five the houses air and sunshine, so essential to afford a bright, 
ealthf ul home. 

The police department could carry on this work without additional 
expense to the (tovemment; the police officers could not only be made 
preservers of law and order, but also, as far as possible, suppress 
and remove every source of evil, particularlv those endangering the 
morals of our youth. They could also be made the sanitary inspectors 
and collect the monthlv rents and installments from the people who 
rent or purchase these houses. This money would go right back into 
the funds of the Oovernment, and be available for the improvement 
of other such property, which in time would eliminate every unde- 
sirable and uninhabitaole house in the city. 

If such an arrangement would be adopted it would bring about an 
entire change in our city government, for instead of the pouce officei*s 
being the prosecutors and persecutors of our unfortunate and crimi- 
nal classes, who are ruined by the existing vices spread nearly every- 
where, they would suppress and remove as far as possible the vices 
and save the citizens. 1 predict if this plan was put in operation it 
would reduce the criminal class more than 50 per cent. The police- 
man should act as the good samaritan, which would elevate him to 
Uie highest rank in public service and make him beloved and re- 
spected by every gooa citizen. In this way they could be made the 
greatest power for good. 

While this plan is perhaps new in our country, somewhat similar 

{)lans have worked successfully in several foreign countries. I know 
hat foreign experiences do not apply fully to our country, and a plan 
might work successfully there and not here on account of different 
political and social conditions, but the problem is about the same and 
its solution is of basic importance. We can profit by foreign ex- 
perience and modify the plan so as to meet our social and political 
conditions. I submit the plan herein outlined. Having the problem 
to deal with in the United States, we should be the leaders and not 
the followers. 

Granting, then, that the problem exists and that the United States 
should lead in its solution, I know of no city where it could be tried 
to better advantage than in the city of Washington, and its success 
here would mean in time its success in every city in our country. 
There is no reason why our city should not be the finest in the worla, 
morally as well as materially and intellectually, and it soon would 
be if we set about it in the right way. We have already secured pres- 
tige as a center of art, letters, and legislation. Let us endeavor like- 
wise to protect and influence our citizens to the highest moral stand- 
ard by aiding them to secure better homes and to guard and protect 
them from tne contaminating influence which now confronts them 
everywhere. 
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HXALTH OF EXFLOTBSS IV THE OOVEEHMSVT PRXVTIHG OmOI, 

WASHIHOTOV.* 

IB J Wm. J. Man KINO. If. D., UedlcftI and SAolUrj Ofllc«r, OovtmoMiit PrtoUng Oflcc] 

OwliiK to Improved byfrtonlc conditions In modem printing ofllcec, type foun- 
dries, snd ntereotyiie snd electrotype foandrles, lead poisoning now exists to a 
very limited extent In these trades. 

In the Govemuent Printing Ofllce at Washington, where upward of 4,000 
employees are gathered In one building, excellent hygienic conditions prevail. 
Every ten minutes the air In each room is clinnged by a very simple device, 
consisting of nir shafts lending from tlie basement to the roof, and which are 
pierced In ench room neiir the celling with suitable openings. A revolving fsn 
placed Just below the roof crenttm a suction, so that a constant supply of fresh 
air Is available at all times, owing to the vacuum thus formed. 

The electroty|)e and stereotype foundries nre placed on the topmost floor, the 
modern, rapidly moving elevators making thin practicable, so far as the em- 
ployees are concerned. At that height from the ground currents of air are con- 
stantly In motion, with a consequently greiiter difTuslon of the gases than would 
prevail on floors nearer the ground. In the large newspaiier buildings of the 
cities In the Unlteil States the same Idea Is being carried oat, these rooms being 
placed as high In the air as possible. 

In the tyi>e-foundlng and stereotyping trades employees whose duties call them 
to work over the fumes of the melting pots are most exposed to the Injarlous 
influences of lead, although the large amount of alloy present tends to lesson the 
danger. 

"Finishers** of the plates, who handle only the smooth, hard, bright slabs 
of the alloyed metal, which are free from all oxides, ran the least risk of lead 
poisoning. The fact that there Is little or no dust, coupled with the fact that 
the small particles which rub off the plates on the hands of the workman are 
In the metallic state and perfectly dry renders It less liable to he absorbed* In 
contradistinction to this Is the case of the ini inter. Here the lead, being In the 
form of a carbonate (white lend) and being mixed with such an axcellent 
absorbing material as oil, Is much more rapidly absorbed. 

XMCBOEIVOT aOOU, OOVEBlfUCRT PS^NTIRO OmCB, WASHUfSTOIf, A. a 

Id type foundries practically the same conditions exist as In electrotype 
foundries. Those who work In the vicinity of the melting pots are moch more 
liable to the toxic vapors which arise from the melting pot. This Is partlcalarly 
the case where the lead Is impure and contains volatile substances which, com- 
bining with the lead fumes, might possibly add to the toxic Influences of the 
lead. Hence, In *' fluxing ** the metal, when wax Is used as the agent, aa little 
as possible should be used. 

Females are, as a rule, employed In this country to sort, finish, and pack 
the type. Here, as with the ** finishers " In the electrotype foundries, the metal 
Is bright and free from oxides, benidos being largely alloyed : hence, the chance 

* Doctor Manning's article on Plumblsm, which la here reproduced, was sub- 
mitted by him In competition for a prize olTered by the Intenintlonales Arbeit- 
■ant, Ilasel, Switzerland. The article was purchaaed for publication by that 
ofllce on account of merit. 
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of absorption with toxic results Is greatlj lessened. Doctor Osier bns pointed 
out that the ratio of women susceptible to lead poisoning Is small as com- 
pared with men. Why they are thus Immune Is hard to say ; but, so far as type 
founding Is concerned, probably the above statement Indicates the cause. 

With the compositor the chances of absorption of lead from the type motnl 
by the skin Is probably nil. Only a small portion of the epidermis of the 
fingers (the apex of the thumb and forefinger) Is brought In contact with the 
metal both In "distributing" and In "setting," and the eplddioiila at thi'»;4! 
parts Is In a more or less thickened, dense condition. Thus, the compositor Im 
protected from absorbing the metal, even when the type is covered with tlie 
hydrate which la formed by the long-continued action of air and water. It 
Is well known that substances are absorbed but slightly. If at all, thrmigh the 
skin that is In a thickened condition. If one will stop to consider that the 
small atoms which become separated from the metal type in one way ami 
another are in a metallic form the chances of abson^tlon are even more remote. 

The danger to the compositor, as with the melting-pot tender, would seem to 
lie in Inhalation. With the former the introduction into the system would be 
by dust, and with the latter in the form of gns. 

When foreign bodies are taken into the system in a state of flue sultdl vision, 
the favorite seat will be found, as a rule, in the bronchi nud the Iniii^s. The 
process, so far as compositors are concerned, might bo tcruicd plniiiblosls. The 
dust which is not carried directly into the alveoli of the lungs by the air 
breathed finds lodgment on the membrane of the bronchi and the ramifications 
thereof. That considerable dust is carried down the esophagus Into the stom- 
ach and from there swept out into the intestines is not to be doubted. Might 
not these fine particles cause the " colic " or active peristalsis by the stimulation 
of the circular and longitudinal muscular fibers in a mechanical way on the 
muscles themselves or in a chemic way by a stimulation of the nerves c<ni- 
trolling these fibers? This "colic" Is one of the first symptoms complained of 
by the patient 

That the white blood corpuscles play an imiiortant part In carrying this 
finely divided substance throughout the body Is also probable, the mode of 
action being to Inclose the fine particles and try to dissolve them, and, fallliif; 
in that, to transport them to distant points In the body and to the varluuB 
organs. In that condition known as anthracosis, or coal-miner's consumption, 
the lung is found to be covered with black dust. The same conditions are 
found in those soflTering from stonecutter's consumption, the lack of carbon 
rendering the pigment somewhat lighter in color. The condition Is known as 
lithosis. In the knife and nw sharpener's trade the dust is in the form of 
steel and the consequent disease is known as slderosls. In each case the 
fine dust finds lodgment In the lungs. 

The lungs become so pigmented after long exposure to these conditions, and 
the alveoli so congested and choked, accompanied by a low form of Infianinm- 
tlon that the substances set up, that this, with the unhygienic surroundings and 
bad ventilation, might explain why so many comiK)sitors die each year ftrom 
tuberculosis. Certainly the tubercle bacilli find a congenial environment in 
which to begin their fatal work. To the above conditions must be added, of 
course, the toxic Influence of the lead itself, together with the persistent astrin- 
gent effect of the lead on the air pells. I^ead is a very feeble antiseptic and does 
not seem to inhibit the growth of the bacilli. 

The lymph nodes very likely play an Important part in carrying the lead 
through the body to produce plumblsm. When lymph nodes become loaded with 
foreign material of any nature they are apt to break down and the circulation 
carries the substances to various parts of the body. This would seem to explain 
the peculiar color of those suffering from plumblsm, and it might explain why 
the kidneys become so irritated and why albumin Is found In the urine. Certain 
tissues seem to have an afllnlty for the lead thus carried and it is depo0lte«l 
in them. The blue line on the gums which is pathognomic of lead poisoning 
may be the result of this. It may be that sulphur, which has such a strong 
afllnlty for lead and which might be taken Into the mouth In articles of food 
and drink causes this pigmentation. It is strange that the blue line does not 
make ita appearance on any other imrt of the body, tkirtnin it is that the 
potassium sulphite when added to a bath will bring out this pigment over the 
entire body, which remains until the lead in the skin la either eliminated or 
the affinity Is satisfied. 
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lipfid poisoning In the chronic form, as already stated. Is verj rare among 
tyiw» founders, elect rotyi>er8, stereotyiiers, and In the printing trades in this 
country. It niay present itself In the regular type or the symptoms may be 
bidden. The characteristic symptoms are the blue line on the gums, and the 
wrist drop, due to the immlysls of the extensors of the forearms. In some 
censes it first makes its apimirance in ansmla and In loss of strength. Anms- 
tliesla may apiimr in s|H)ts on different parts of the body, the spots Tsrylng 
in sixe from linlf a dollar to tracts as large as the hand, llicy may appear on 
tiio arms, logs, or on the back. In some cases, however, these symptoms are 
entirely absent. Albnmln may appear In the urine. Doctor Osier describes 
cases that have come under his care where the symptoms resembled gout and 
rheumatism. The Joints would swell and become very red and teuder, the 
INitlent suffering all the while intense pain. Doctor Wood mentions cases 
where the symptoms resembled actue poliomyelitis. In other cases there waa 
simply a failure of health, aniemia, nervous phenomena, etc., the patient having 
IllHleflned, sharp, shooting pains. The pain from the colic seems to merge from 
file umbilicus In all instances. Arteriosclerosis has been noticed with atrophy 
of the kidneys and hypertrophy of the heart, the enlargement of the latter 
orpin prolmbiy being due to the redoubled effort of the heart to force the 
blood through the various contracted distal organs. This contraction may be 
due in a measure to the sstrlngent action of the lead which Is noticed upon 
all tissues when lead Is applied in its various forms. 

The treatment in these cases msy be divided Into the preventive and cura- 
tive, the former relating, of course, only to the trades mentioned In this article. 
Among the measures which might be taken In the prevention of plnmblsm In 
the printing, type founding, and electrotyplng and stereotyping trades would 
be, first of all, the location. The rooms devoted to the melting of type metal 
should be situated as high as possible in the air, and on the topmost floor of 
the building. The pots should be covered with iron hoods that will cover the 
entire top of the melting iK>t proiier. The hood should set as near the metal 
as possible, In such a way that it will not interfere with the manipulation of 
the ladles or dippers. Hoods with small pipes when used as fume chambers do 
not answer. It has been found that to be of any service or benefit, the pipe 
lending from the hood or fume chamber should be nearly aa large as the cham- 
her itself, and should lead to a smoke chimney or into the outside air. The 
bent generated should stipply draft enough to carry the fumes off In this way. 
It might be aided by placing a revolving circular ventilator in the pipe from 
the outside and o|)erated by the wind. The whole thing might be made very 
cheaply of gnlvanissed iron. Various face masks have been stiggesteil, but none 
ftconi to be practical, and after they are worn for some time really become a 
gn^nter danger than if they had not been used, owing to the lack of clennlt- 
tii'fitL Cotton and such sul>8tances in the nose are useless, because the workman 
will then breathe through his mouth. The rooms should be at least 10 feet 
hieh. Windows should be placed on both sides of the room, so that a current 
of air may be In constant motion and a fresh supply always on hand. In 
winter or bad weather a very simple way to obtain fresh air consists in placing 
a iKinrd 8 or 4 Inches high lengthwise under the lower window sash. This will 
enable the fresh air to enter between the lower and upper windows without 
cau!«ing a direct draft on the workmen. 

The personal treatment on the part of the workman ahould be a change of 
underclothing after work, a bath at least three times a week In hot water with 
plenty of soap, and at the same time the vigorous application of a fleah bruah 
to the skin. The object here Is twofold — to keep the pores free and to remove 
any particles that may have lodged there, and hence lessen the danger of 
sbsorption, while at the same time helping the pores to eliminate that which 
has been absorbed. The bowels should be kept open by the use of such simple 
hixntlves as sweet oil, castor oil, calomel and soda, etc An electrotyper who 
has been In the business for some forty years, and who Is now the chief of the 
large4«t foundry in the world. Informed me that It was his custom to take a 
teas|KM>nful of sweet oil every other day, and that he had never snffered from 
any 111 effects of plumblsm. 

So far as compositors are concerned, the preventive treatment Just described 
would apply to them. The principal danger here is the bad ventilation. In- 
sanitary surroundings, and the dust (principally graphite and minute partldea 
of type metal) which l)ecomes detached by the abrasion of the pieces against 
each other while being handled. To offset this, " cases ** should be blown out 
by a Ih*1Iows at least once each week ; If possible, hn the open air. The bottoms 
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in the different boxes, inetead of being iiat and square cornered, and covered 
with paper, should be slightly concave at the bottoni, with the comers rounded 
somewhat like a cash till, the idea being to keep the dust from lodging in the 
comers, where it is difficult to remove even with a bellows. In cases con- 
structed in this manner the dust is, by its own weight, constantly working its 
way toward the center of each box, where it can easily be removed. 

A practical method of removing the caked dust Is in vogue in the Oovem- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. The type forms after leaving the electro- 
type foundry are placed on a raised rack which drains into a shallow tank 
some 6 inches in depth, a pipe connecting this with a sewer. The forms are 
placed in a horixontal position — that is to say, the side of the chase rests on 
the rack. Steam under pressure is conducted by a rubber hose and the face of 
the type is thoroughly "blown," as Is the reverse of the form. 1«iiter, when the 
This chamber consists of a sipc-lined box about 6 feet in length, 4 feet wide^ 
and 4 feet high, a trapdoor opening from the top being the only opening. In 
the bottom is placed a coll of steam pipe which covers the entire floor of the 
box, one end of the pipe being left open. The pages of type are placed on shallow 
perforatMl trays somewhat like a " galley," each tray fitting in a copper rack, 
consisting dmply of two loops of copiK^r, somewhat like an inverted U, with 
pins attached on which the trays set. Each rack holds eight pages, or a *' sig- 
nature," on the eight trays. After the box Is filled, steam is turned on and the 
type is thoroughly boiled for an hour or more. The pages are lifted in and out 
by means of hooks. This method not only removes the graphite but disinte- 
grates the type and *' loosens" it, permitting easy distribution. It also leaves 
the type very clean and aseptic, lessening the chances of infection by the ab- 
sence of germs. The method of letting cold water run on the forms and thus 
cleansing them is not so thorough, because the graphite "cakes" and clings 
to the type and the dust is thrown into the compositor's case with the tyiie, 
making the cases very dusty and dirty. Each compositor should supply himself 
with a small brush, suitable for the hands, to be used each time he washes. 
A private drinking cup is desirable. 

In acute cases of lead poisoning the treatment consists in the administration 
of alkaline carbonates, soap, soluble sulphates, sodium chloride, etc., washing 
out the stomach with large drafts of water, etc. Alum has been given, and at 
one time was considered almost a specific. Sweet oil and castor oil will be 
found useful. Milk should be taken in large quantities. The Idea is first to 
combat the symptoms and then eliminate the lead. Opium can be given for 
pain. Warm sulphurated baths are very beneficial. They can be made by 
dissolving 4 ounces of potassium sulphide in 80 gallons of water in a wooden 
tub. These baths discolor the skin, from the formation of lead sulphide, and 
should be repeated every few days until this effect ceasea During each bath 
the patient should be well washed with soap and water to remove discoloration. 

The various kinds of typesetting machines all have a melting pot attached 
to each machine, and where many are in use, unless there Is plenty of pure 
air constantly entering the room and perfect ventilation provided, the fumes 
from each pot should be conducted by pipes to a chamber in which a vacuum is 
present, so that the fumes may be instantly removed and carried out into the 
atmosphere. The virtue of the machine lies in the fact, so far as health Is 
concerned, in the absence of dust, and with the additional advantage on the 
part of the operator that he does not lay himself open to exposure in handling 
the metal to so great a degree as in the case of the hand compositor. 

There are other alloys that would take the place of lead in type metal, but 
owing to the excessive cost and high fusing ixilnt their use is not practical. 



DOOTOB manning's METHOD FOB THE COLLECTION, DISINEBOTION, AND DISPOSAL OW 

SPUTA. 

From a sanitary point of view the collection, cleaning, and disinfection of 
the spittoons in the Government Printing Office is a matter of considerable 
importance. This will be readily understood when It Is remembered that tliere 
are over 4,800 persons engaged during the twenty-four hours, all working in 
elght-honr shifts, and that no fewer than 1,200 cuspidors must be deoned at 
the Old of each shift 

The method now installed under Doctor Manning's direction effects this wIClt- 
out direct digital contact It consists in a central sterilising chamber situated 
in the basemoit of the Printing Office, with a cement floor, graded toward the 
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center and made up of two Incllnea. All edgea. anglea. oornera, and returna of 
the floor are well rounded and tbe baae of each of the four walla bave 6-tnch 
^ aanitary basea '* In order that all parta of the room ma j be aelf deanaing and 
draining. The walla of the aterUlslng chamber are oompoaed of white, glaied. 
Tltrlfled brick. 

Tbe cnapldora are collected by meana of a apeclallj dealgned aanltarj clutch 
which picka up the cuapldora in an automatic manner, one above the other, In 
"neata'* of five, without the Janitor or cleaner In any manner touching hla 
peraon or In any way coming In contact with the Infected or aolled cuapldora, 
avoiding entirely the irkaome, repulalve featurea which characterise the meth- 
ods in vogue at the present time aa concema the waahing of aplttoona, and 
greatly mininilsea the danger of contraction of tuberculoala by all concerned, 
and aervea, In addition, to draw attention and lUoatrate a leaaon In hygiene to 
the unthinking and careleea. 

The veaaela thua collected are carried by meana of the clutch or holder to 
specially designed wooden, sinc-llned box trucka with detachable aidea. i>>ich 
truck la caimble of holding 176 cuapldora for tranamiaaion to the aterllixlng 
chamt>er. Aa 6 soiled cuspidors are taken to the truck they are replaced by 
5 sterilised cuspidors picked up and dlatrlbuted by the same mechanism, all 
of which ia aoconipltahed by the uae of one hand only of the operator. After 
the trucka are filled they are tranamltted from the respective floora to the 
baaement on a freight elevator and wheeled directly into the aterillsing 
chamber. 

In the chamber la fitted up an Iron rack similar In form to that shown In 
photograph taken of Government Printing Ofllce exhibit at the International 
Oongrees on Tuberculosis, and la constructed of strips of 1-Inch angto iron, 
from which hang suspended at Intervals of 10 Inches steel- wire dutches, shaped 
somewhat like an Inverted letter U, into which are thrust the cuspidors after 
they have boeu dipped and washed in boiling water (212* F.), and from wheiire 
they are taken after they have been drained or dried, and replaced in trucka 
for transmission back to the fioora of building. 

A gnlvanized-lron trough, connected directly with the aewer, la placed at 
the base and in front of the iron rack. The hot, boiling water Is piped directly 
Into this trough after It baa been heated for thla purpose by jets of steam 
entering the pipe through which the coid wster fiows. 

The contents of cuspidors are emptied directly into the trough by meana of 
short forceps which gra"P the lip of the cuapldor, whence it escapes to the 
sewer. After the vessel haa been made thoroughly clean and sterilised by 
Immersion in the boiling water, the operator, still grasping the forceps, p re ss e s 
the vessel into the steel spring clutch on rack, where It draina and dries, aa 
ahown In photograph. 

After the cuapldora have all been waahed and sterilised in the manner 
described, they are quickly removed from the spring clutch on Iron rsck by 
the cleaner and replaced In truck. As esch layer la laid down In the truck, 
from 2 to 4 ouncea of a aolutlon made up of btdilorlde of mercury 7.8 grains; 
citric acid, 7.7 grains to each gallon of water, which. In addition. Is colored 
with eosin to differentiate the aolutlon and to warn persons that the liquid la 
not water, la poured into each spittoon, where it remains until all the vessels are 
washed again. Thla gives a atrengtb solution sufllcioit to kill the most resistant 
disease germs, yet when still further diluted with watar In the trough during 
the denning process, renders the solution harmleaa to plumbing work or the 
piping of aewers. 

The bichloride la used for Its germtddal power, while the citric add la 
added to retard the coagulation of the albumin in tbe saliva and expectoratlona, 
and thua render the action of the bichloride of mercury more potent It la one 
of the most powerful antiseptics known to science. 

The entire cost of the chemical dialnfedants named amounts to leas than 
$12 per annum. Five gallons can be made for about 1 penny. 

The cuspidors are apecially designed to permit of easy cleaning and srlf- 
dmlning, largdy on account of the character of the curves employed. Anglea 
which would Interfere with the cleaning process have been avoided, and the 
stream of water will rendlly reach all the internal surfscee. The constriction, 
or seek. Is sufficiently wide to permit the stream of the hose to enter with 
full force. A certain amount of conatriction at the neck aeemed dcelrabla 
to hide the contents of cuspidor when In use. They were designed, however, 
with the special object of easy cleaning and without direct digital contact, 
becauae it would aeem almost huhuman to aak a cleaner to place hla hand. 
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oontainlDg even a sponge, In the ordinary stock cuspidor and wash the Interior 
In a thorough and sanitary manner. All of this repulsive work has been 
STOided, so Uiat by the new method the operator does not touch the cuspidor 
with his hands until he plucks the washed and sterilised cuspidor from the rack 
and places it In the truck. 

Hard Tltrifled china ware has been used to construct the cuspidors, as this 
is the only material that will withstand the corrosive action of bichloride of 
mercury and at the nme time presoit a smooth, white surface for sanitary 
cleansing. 

Approximately about 8,800 barrels of sawdust are used each year for cus- 
pidors in the Government Printing Office, at a cost of about flOO per month. 
Whlle^ of course, this item will be saved, together with the cost of handling 
and carting away of the foul and polluted sawdust, the main object has been 
to reduce to a minimum the danger of infection through tuberculosis sputa 
among the employees.* 



The rei)ort of Doctor Manning, in charge of the sanitary ^vision of the 
Government Printing Office, shows that of 4,656 employees in the building from 
January 1, 1006, to February 29, 1008, 1,153 employees received treatment at 
the emergency room, 605 were medical cases inclusive of cases of load colic. 
Of these, 616 resumed work, 76 were sent home for treatment, and 8 died. Of 
the 668 surgical cases, 617 resumed work and 41 were sent home for treat- 
ment. The emergency department is well equipped, and the results have in 
every way Justified its establishment 



Appendix B. 

BEOirXATIOF OT DAHOEBOUS TBADE8 IN EFOLAND. 

In addition to the general provisions regarding ventilation, etc., which apply 
to all manufacturing establishments, the English factory and workshop act 
(1901) contains a chapter of special provisions for dangerous and unhealthy 
industries, which is reprinted below, together with the 8i>ecial rules and regu- 
lations Issued by the government officials in accoi'dance with the grant of 
authority therein made. 

FAOTOBY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1001. 

Past IY. — Dangerous and Unhealthy Induatriet* 

(I) SPBOIAL PBOVISIONS. 

Sbotion 78. (1) Every medical practitioner attending on or called in to visit 
a patient whom he believes to be suffering from lead, phosphorus, arsenical, 
or mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, contracted in any factory or workshop, 
shall (unless the notice required by this subsection has been previously sent) 
send to the chief inspector of factories at the home office, London, a notice 
stating the name and full postal address of the patient and the disease from 
which, in the opinion of the medical practitioner, the patient is suffering, and 
shall be entltied in respect of every notice sent in pursuance of this section to 
a fee of 2 shillings and 6 pence, to be paid as part of the expenses incurred by 
the secretary of state In the execution of this act 

(2) If any medical practitioner, when required by this section to send a 
notice, fails forthwith to send the name, he shall be liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding 40 shillings. 

• All of the mechanical devices used in the above method have been designed 
by Doctor Manning, and were awarded a special gold medal by the Interna- 
tional Congress on Tuberculosis, 1908. 
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(8) Written notice of every cane of lead, pboephonis, arMtilcal, or mercurial 
poiaonlng, or anthrax, occurring in a factory or workshop shall forthwith be 
aent to the Insfiector and to the certifying surgeon for the district; and the pro- 
visions of this act with respect to accidents shall apply to any such case In like 
manner as to any such accident as is mentioned In those provisions. 

(4) The secretary of state may, by special order, apply the proTlslons of this 
section to any other disease occurring in a factory or workshop, and thereupon 
this section and the provisions referred to therein shall apply accordingly. 

8ro. 74. If In a factory or workshop where grinding, ginsing, or polishing on 
a wheel, or any process Is carried on by which dust, or any gas, vapor, or other 
impurity. Is generated and inhaled by the workers to an injurious extent, it 
apiKiirs to an inspector that such inhalation couid be to a great extent pre- 
vented by the use of a fkn or other mechanical means, the inspector may direct 
that a fan or other mechanical means of a proper construction for preventing 
snch Inhalation l>e provided within a reasonable timoi and if the same Is not 
provided, maintained, and used, the factory or workahop ahall be deemed not 
to be kept In conformity with this act. 

Rro. 7S. (1) In every factory or workshop where lead, arsenic, or any other 
poisonous substance Is used, suitable washing conveniences must be proTided for 
the use of the persons employed in any department where such substancea are 
used. 

(2) In any factory or workshop where lesd, arsenic, or other polsonoas snl>- 
stance is ao used as to give rise to dust or fumes, a person ahall not be allowed 
to take a men! or to remain during the timea allowed for him for meala in any 
room in which any anch substance la used, and auitable provision shall be made 
for enabling the persons employed in such rooms to take their meals elsewhere 
In the factory or workshop. 

(3) A factory or workshop In which there Is a contraTention of this section 
shall be deemed not to be kept In conformity with thla act 

Ssa 76. (1) A woman, young person, or child must not be employed In any 
part of a factory In which wet spinning is carried on unless sutDcient meana are 
employed and continued for protecting the workers from being wetted, and 
where hot water la used for preventing the escape of steam Into the room occu- 
pied by the workers. 

(2) A factory in which there is a contravention of this section shall be 
deemed not to be kept In conformity with this act. 

8BC. 77. (1) In the part of a factory or workshop hn which there is carried 
on (a) the process of silvering of mirrors by the mercurial process, or (5) the 
process of making white lend, a young person or chlkl must not be employed. 

(2) In the \^Tt of a factory In which the process of melting or annealing 
gin Ml la carried on a female, young person, or a child must not be employetl. 

(8) In a factory or workshop In which there Is carried on (o) the making 
or finishing of bricks or tiles not being ornamental tilea, or (6) the making or 
finishing of salt; a girl under the age of 10 yeara must not be employed. 

(4) In the part of a factory or workahop In which there la carried on 
(a) any dry grinding in the metal trade, or (6) the dipping of luclfer matchea, 
a child must not be employed. 

<5) Notice of a prohibition contained in this section most be alBxed in the 
factory or workshop to which It applies. 

Sec. 78. (1) A woman, young person, or child must not be allowed to take a 
meal or to remain during the time allowed for meala In the following factories 
or workshops, or parts of factories or workshops; that la to say, (a) In the 
case of glass works In any part In which the materials are mixed; and (5) In 
the case of glass works where fiint glass Is made. In any part In which the work 
of grinding, cutting, or polishing is carried on ; and (c) In the case of luclfer- 
match works, In any pari of which any manufacturing process or handicraft 
(except that of cutting the wood) Is usually carried on; and (d) In the case 
of earthenware works, In any pari known or need as dippers* honae, dippers* 
drying room, or china scouring room. 

(2) If a woman, young peraon, or child is allowed to take a meal or to remain 
during the time allowed for meala In a factory or workshop or part thereof in 
contravention of this section, the woman, young person, or chlkl ahall be deemed 
to be employed contrary to the provisiona of this set 

(8) Notice of the prohibition of this aactlon aball be alBxed In every factory 
or workahop to which it appllesi 
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(4) Wbere It appears* to tbe scxirotary of state that by reason of tlie patare 
of the process Jn any class of factories or workshops or parts thereof not named 
In this section the taking of meals therein is specially Injurious to health, he 
may, if he thinks fit, by special order extend the prohibition in this section to 
the class of factories or workshops or parts thereof. 

(6) If the prohibition in this section is proved to the satisfaction of the sec- 
retary of state to be no longer necessary for the protection of the health of 
women, young persons, and children, in any class of factories or workshops or 
parts thereof to which it has been so extended, he may, by special order, rescind 
the order of extension, without prejudice to the subsequent making of another 
order. 

(ii) RBGUIiATIONS FOB DANQEBOUS TKAPES. 

Sbo. 79. Where the secretary of state is satisfied that any manufacture^ 
ninchinery, plant, process, or description of manual labor, used in factories or 
workshops, is dangerous or injurious to health or dangerous to life or limb, 
either generally or in the case of women, children, or any other class of persons, 
he may certify that manufacture, machinery, plant, process, or description of 
manual labor to be dangerous; and thereupon the secretary of state may, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, make such regulations as appear to him to be 
reasonably practicable and to meet the necessity of the case. 

Seo. 80. (1) Before the secretary of state makes any regulations under this 
act, he shall publish, in such manner as he may think best adapted for inform- 
ing persons affected, notice of the proposal to make the regulations, and of the 
place where copies of the draft regulations may be obtained, and of the time 
(which shall not be less than twenty-one days) wltliin which any objection 
made with respect to the draft regulations by or on behalf of persons affected 
must be sent to the secretary of state. 

(2) .Every objection must be In writing and state — (a) the draft regulations 
or portions of draft regulations objected to, (h) the specific grounds of ob- 
jection, and (c) the omissions, additions, or modifications asked for. 

(8) The secretary of state shall consider any objection made by or on be^ 
half of any persons appearing to him to be affected which is sent to him within 
the .required time, and he may, if he thinks fit, amend the draft regulations, 
and shall then cause the amended draft to be dealt with in like manner as an 
original draft 

(4) Where the secretary of state does not amend or withdraw any draft 
regulations to which any objection has been made, then (unless the objection 
either is withdrawn or appears to him to be frivolous) he shall, before making 
the regulations, direct an inquiry to be held in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sbo. 81. (1) The secretary of state may appoint a competent person to hold 
an Inquiry with regard to any draft regulations, and to report to hUn thereon. 

(2) The Inquiry shall be held In public, and the chief inspector and any ob- 
jector and any other person who, in the opinion of the person holding the In- 
quiry, Is affected by the draft regulations, may appear at the inquiry either In 
person or by counsel, solicitor, or agent. 

(8) The witnesses on the inquiry may, if the person holding it thinks Ot, be 
examined on oath. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid* the inquiry and all proceedings preliminary and 
incidental thereto shall be conducted in accordance with rules made by the 
secretary of state. 

(6) The fee to be paid to the person holding the inquiry shall be such as the 
secretary of state may direct and shall be deemed to be part of the expenses of 
the secretary of state In the execution of this act 

Sao. 82. (1) The regulations made under the foregoing provisions of this 
act may apply to all ttp factories and workshops In which the mannftecture, 
machinery, plant, process, or description of manual labor certified to be dan- 
gerous Is used (whether existing at the time when the regulations are made or 
afterwards established)* or to any specified class of such factories or work- 
shop. They may provide for the exemption of any specified class or factories 
or workshops either abaolutely or subject to conditions. 

(2) The regulations may apply to tenement factories and tenement wor^* 
shops, and in such case m%j ifppose duties on occupiers who do not employ 
any person, and on owners. 

• For orders extending the prohibition in this section, see post 
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(3) No itorston nball be precluded by any airreeroeiit from doiiifc, or b<* linblc* 
ander any agreement to any penalty or forfeiture for doing, tuch acta aa nitiy 
be neceamiry in order to comply with tbe proTtaiona of any regulation made 
under tbla act 

Sec. 83. Regulntlona made under the foregoing proTialona of thia act may, 
among other thinga — (a) prohibit the employment of^ or modlfjr or limit the 
l^eriod of employment of, all persona or any daaa of persona In any manafacture, 
nmchlnery, plant, process, or description of manual labor certified to be danger- 
oua, and {b) prohibit, limit, or control the use of*any material or process, and 
(c) modify or extend any special regulntlona for any class of factories or 
workshops contained In this act 

Brjc. 84. Regulatlona made under the foregoing proTlalona of thia act shall 
be laid aa soon as possible before both houses of Parliament, and If either 
house within the next forty daya after the regulations hare been laid before the 
house, resolve that all or any of the regulntlona ought to be annulled, the regu- 
latlona slinll, after the date of resolution, be of no effect, without prejudice to 
the ralldlty of anything done In the meantime thereunder or to the making of 
any new regulntlona. If one or more of a set of regulations are annulled, the 
secretary of state may. If he thinks fit, withdraw the whole set. 

Sec. 86. <1) If sny occupier, owner, or manager, who la bound to obaerre any 
regulation under thia act, acta In contravention of or falla to comply with the 
regulation, he shall be liable for each offenae to a fine not exceeding £10 ($48.67) 
and, in the case of a continuing offense, to a fine not exceeding {2 ($8.78) for 
every day during which the offenae continues after cooTlctlon therefor. 

(2) If any person other than an occupier, owner, or manager, who la bound 
to observe any regulation under thia act, acta In contravention of or fails to 
comply with the regulation, he shall be liable for each offense to a fine not 
excroding £2 ($0.73) and the occupier of the factory or workshop shall also be 
liable to n flue not exceeding £10 ($48.07), unless he proves that he haa taken 
all rensonablc meana by publishing, and to the best of his power enforcing, the 
regulatlona to prevent the contravention or noncompliance. 

Sec. 86. (1) Notice of any regulations having been made under the foregoing 
provlslona of thia act, and of the place where coplea of them can be purchased, 
ahnll be published In the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Gasettes. 

(2) Printed copies of all regulations for the time being in force under this 
act in any factory or workshop shall be kept posted up In legible characters In 
conspicuous places In the factory or workshop where they may be conveniently 
read by the persons employed. In a factory or worksho|) In Wales or Mon- 
mouthshire the regulatlona shall be posted up in the Welsh lanpruage alao. 

(8) A printed copy of all such regulatlona ahall be given by the occupier to 
any person affected thereby on hla or her application. 

(4) If the occupier of any factory or workahop fklla to comply with any pro- 
vlaion of tbla aectlon as to posting up or giving copies, he shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding £10 (49.67). 

(6) Every peraon who pulls down. Injures, or defaces any regulation posted 
np In pursuance of thia act, or any notice posted up In pursuance of the regula- 
tions, shall be liable to a flue not cxcectling £5 ($24..^*l). 

(6) IteguUitlona for the time being In force under this act ahall be Judicially 
noticed. 



Bprrial rule$ and reyslaf font. 

White lead factories. 

Ro<l and orange lend works. 

Yellow lead worka. 

Lead smelting works. 

Factories using yellow chroma te of lead. 

Earthenware and china works. 

Electric accumulator factories (regulations). 

Iron-plate enameling works (using iPiul, nrsonic, or antimony). 

Tinning and enameling worka (using lend or araenic). 

Paint and color worka (extract lona of arsenic). 

Braas and compound metal mixing or caating ahops. 

Chemical works. 

Bichromate or chronate of potassium or sodium works. 

Rxploslve works (using dlnltro-bensole). 
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Vulcanized india-rubber worlca (uaing bisulphide of carbon). 

Lucifer match factories using white or yellow phosphorus. 

Felt-hat factories (regulations). 

Handling of drj and dry-salted hides and skins imported from Asia* 

Wool and hair sorting (regulations). 

Flax and tow spinning and weaving (regulations). 

File cutting by hand (regulations). 

Bottling of aerated water. 

Spinning by self-acting mules (regulations). 

Loading goods on docks and wharves (regulations). 

Use of factory engines and cars (regulations). 

Whitb-Lead Faotobies. 
[BV>rm 247 — February, 1903.] 

In these rules " persons employed in a lead process '* means a person who ia 
employed in any work or process involving exiiosure to white lead, or to lead or 
lead compounds used In its manufacture, or who is admitted to any room or 
part of the factory where such process ia carried on. 

Any approval given by the chief inspector of factories in pursuance of rules 
2, 4, 6, 9, or 12 shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by 
notice in writing signed by him. 

DUTIES OF OCCUPIERS. 

1. On and after July 1, 1809, no part of a white-lead factory ehall be con- 
structed, structurally altered, or newly used, for any process in which white 
lead is manufactured or preiNired for sale, unless the plans have previously 
been submitted to and approved in writing by the chief inspector of factories. 

2. (a) Bvery stack shall be provided with a standplpe and movable hose, aud 
an adequate supply of water distributed by a hose. 

(b) Every white bed shall, on the removal of the covering boards, be effect- 
ually damped by the means mentioned above. 

Where it is shown to the satisfaction of the chief inspector of factories that 
there is no available public water service in the district, it shall be a aufllcient 
compliance with this rule if each white bed is, on the removal of the covering 
boards, effectually damped by means of a watering can. 

3. Where white lead is made by the chamber process, the chamber shall be 
kept moist while the process is in operation, and the corrosions shall be effect- 
ually moistened before the chamber Is emptied. 

4. (a) Oorrosions shall not be carried except in trays of impervious material, 
(b) No person shall be allowed to carry on his head or shoulder a tray of 

corrosions, which has been allowed to rest directly upon the corrosions, or upon 
any surface where there is white lead. 

(0) All corrosions before being put into the rollers or wash becks shall be 
effectually damped, either by dipping the tray containing them in a trough of 
water or by some other method approved by the chief inspector of factories. 

6. The flooring around the rollers shall either be of smooth cement or be co?» 
ered with sheet lead, and shall be kept constantly moist. 

6. On and after January 1, 1901, except as hereinafter provided — 

(a) Bvery stove shall have a window, or windows, with a total area of not 
less than 8 square feet, made to open, and so placed as to admit of effectual 
through ventilation. 

(5) In no stove shall bowls be placed on a rack which is more than 10 feet 
from the floor. 

(0) Bach bowl shall rest upon the rack and not upon another bowl. 

(d) No stove laiiall be entered for the purpose of drawing until the temper- 
ature at a height of 6 feet from the floor has fallen either to 70* F., or to a 
point not more than 10* F. above the temperature of tlie air outside. 

(e) In drawing any stove or part of a stove there shall not be more than one 
stage or standing place above the level of the floor. 

Provided that if the chief Inspector approves of any other means of ventilat- 
ing a stove, as allowing of effectual through ventilation^ such means may be 
adopted, notwithstanding paragraph (a) of this rule; and if he approves of any 
other method of setthig and drawing the stoves, as effectually preventing white 
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told fh>m falllDg npon any worker* such metliod may be followed, notwith- 
■tandlog paragraphs (5) and (e) of this rale. 

7. No person shall be employed In drawing Dutch stOTee on more than two 
days In any week. 

8. No dry white lead shnll be deposited In any place that Is not provided 
either with a cover or with a fan effect iinlly removing the dust from the worker. 

0. On and after January 1, lOUO, the packing of dry white lead shall be done 
only nnder conditions which secure the effectual removol of dust, either by 
cxliniint fniin or by other efllclcnt rocons approved In each case by the chief 
lnii|irrtor of factories. 

This rule shall not apply where the packing Is effected by mechanical means 
entirely clppcd In. 

10. The floor of any place where imcklng of dry white lead Is carried on shall 
be of rcmont. or of Ptone Pet In cement. 

11. No woman shall t>e employed or o I lowed In the white beds, rollers wash 
becks, or stoves, or in any place wliere dry white lead is packed, or in other 
work exposing her to white lead dust. 

12. (a) A duly quallflcd medical practitioner (In these rules referred to as 
the "apix>lnted surgeon**) shall be appointed by the occupier for each factory, 
such ap|K>lnlment to be subject to the approval of the chief Inspector. 

(5) No person shall be employed in a lead process for more than n vrpok 
without a certificate of fitness granted after examination by the appointed 
surgeon. 

(c) Every person employed in a lead process shall be examined once a week 
by the np|K>inte<l surgeon, who shall have power to order suspension from 
employment In any place or process. 

(d) No person after such sus|ienslon shnll be employed In a lend process 
without the written sanction of the api>olnte<l surgeon. 

{e) A register In a form approved by the chief lns|iector of factories shall be 
kept, and sluill contain a list of all |)crM>ns employed In lend processes. The 
npiK>lntcd surgeon will enter In the register the dates and results of his exam- 
inations of the persons employed, and particulars of any directions given by 
htm. The register shall be produced at any time when required by Ills 
Mnjesty*s Insiiectors of factories or by the certifying surgeon or by the 
nppolnted surgeon. 

13. V])on any fierson employe«l In a lead process complaining of being unwell, 
the oecnpler shnll, with the least ])osHl1i1e delay, give an order upon a duly 
qualified medical practitioner. 

14. The occupier shnll provide and maintain sufflclent and suitable respirators, 
overalls, and head coverings, and shall cause them to be worn as directed In 

rule 29. 

At the end of every day*s work they shall be collected and kept In proper 
custody In a suitable place set npnrt for the purpose. 

They shall be thoroughly washed or renewed every week, and those which 
have been used in the stoves, and all respirators, shall be washed or rene%vrd 

daily. 

15. The occupier shall provide and maintain a dining room and a cloakroom 
In which workers can deiwstt clothing put off during working hours. 

10. No |)erson emp1oye«1 In a lead process shall be allowed to prepare or 
partake of any food or drink except In the dining room or kitchen. 

17. A supply of a suitable sanitary drink, to be approved by the appolntpd 
surgeon, shall be kept for the use of the workers. 

18. The occupier shall provide and malntoln a lavatory for the use of the 
workers, with soap, nailbrushes, and at leost one lavatory basin for every five 
liersons employed. Each such basin shall be fitted with a waste pl|io. Then* 
shall be a constant supply of hot and cold water laid on, except where there 
Is no available public water service. In which case the provision of hot and 
cold water shnll be such as shall satisfy the Inspector In charge of the district. 

The lavatory shall t>e thoroughly cleaned and supplied with clean towels after 
every menl. 

There shall. In addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the 
workers of each department. If required by notice In writing from the ins|iector 
In charge of the district 

There shall be facilities, to the satisfaction of the inspector In charge of the 
district, for the workers to wash out their mouths^ 

19. Before each meal, and before the end of the day*s work, at least 10 min- 
uts In addition to the regular meal times shall be allowed to each worker tO€ 
washing. 
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A notice to this effect abali be affixed in each department. 

20. The occupier shall provide and maintain enfflcient baths and dressing 
rooms for all persons employed in lead processes with hot and cold water, soap, 
and tow^, and shall cause each such person to take a bath once a we^ at the 
fiictory. 

A bath register shall be kept containing a list of all persons employed in lead 
processes and an entry of the date when each person takes a bath. 

This register shall be produced at any time when required by His Majesty's 
inspectors of factories or by the certifying surgeon or by the appointed surgeon. 

21. The dressing rooms, baths, and water-closets shall be cleaned daily. 

22. The floor of each work room shall be cleaned daily, after being thoroughly 
damped. 

DirriBS or fessons kiiplotkd. 

23. No person shall strip a white bed or empty a chamber without preTlously 
effectually damping, as directed in rules 2 and 3. 

24. No person shall carry corrosions or put them Into the rollers or wash 
becks otherwise than as permitted by rule 4. 

25. No person shall set or draw a stove otherwise than as permitted by rules 
6 and 7. 

26. No person shall deposit or pack dry white lead otherwise than as per- 
mitted by rules 8 and 9. 

27. Sivery person employed in a lead process shsll present himself at the ap- 
pointed times for examination by the appointed surgeon, as provided in rule & 

28. No person, after suspension by the appointed surgeon, shall work in a lead 
process without his written sanction. 

20. Bvery person engaged in [stripplngl white beds, emptying chambers, 
rollers, wash becks, or grinding, setting, or drawing stoves, piicklng, imlnt mix- 
ing, handling dry white lead, or In any work involving eximsure to white-lead 
dusts, shall, while so occupied, wear an overall suit and head covering. 

Every iiersou engaged In stripping white beds, or In emptying chambers, or In 
drawing stoves, or In packing, shall in addition wear a respirator while so 
occupied. 

80. Bvery person engaged in any place or process named in rule 29 shall, be- 
fore partaking of meals or leaving the premises, de|)08it the overalls, head 
coverings, and respirators in the place appointed by the occupier for the pur- 
pose, and shall thoroughly wash face and hands in the lavatory. 

31. Bvery person employed in a lead process shall take a bath at the factory 
at least once a week, and wash in the lavatory before bathing; having done so 
he shall at once sign his name in the bath register, with the date. 

82. No person employed in a lead process shall smoke or use tobacco in ony 
form or partake of food or drink elsewhere than in the dining room or kitchen. 

83. No person shall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concur- 
rence of the occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for 
the removal of dust. 

34. The foreman shall report to the manager, and the manager shall report to 
the occupier, any Instance coming under his notice of a worker neglecting to 
observe these rules. 

35. No person shall obtain employment under an assumed name or under any 
fiilse pretemM. 

Abtuub Wiiitelrggb, 
Chief Ifupector of Factories. 
M. W. Ridley, 
One of Hie Uajeety^e Principal Beoretariee of Btate, 
IST June, 1899. 

Note. — These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the fac- 
tory to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the persons 
employed. Any perscm who Is bound to observe these rules and falls to do so, or 
acts in contravention of them Is liable to a penalty ; and In such coses the occu- 
pier also is liable to a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all rensuiiable 
means by publishing, and to the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to pre- 
vent the contravention or noncompliance. (Factory and workshop act, 1001. 
85 and 86.) 
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Red AMD Obahoi LbjlD Wobk*. 

(Form 261 — Febinary, 1904.) 

DirriEa or oooopibm. 

In drawing chnrges of ninmlcot, or of red lend, or of orange lead, from the 
fumnce tbey ulinll not allow the chnrges of ninwioot, or of red lead, or of orange 
lend, to be diftchnrged onto the floor of the fnctory or workshop, but shall ar- 
range tlint It be shoveled, not rakod. Into wagons. 

They shall nrmnge that no red or orange lend shall be imcked In the room or 
rooms where the manufacture Is actually carried on. 

They shall arrange that no red or ornnge lend shall be packed In casks or 
other receptacles except In a place provided with a hood connected with a fan, 
or shall provide other suitable menus to create an effective draft 

They slmll provide sufllclcnt Imth nrcouuuodntlon for all iiersons employed 
hi the manipulation of red and orange lead, and lavatories, with a good supply 
of hot water, sonp, nallbruHhes, and towels for the use of such persons. 

They shall arrange for a monthly visit by a medical man who shall examine 
every worker Individually, and who shall enter the result of each examination 
In a register book to be provided by the said occupiers. 

They shall provide a sufficient supply of approved sanitary drink for the 
workers. 

mniEs or pnaona emplotcd. 

In case where the cooperation of the workers Is required for carrying ont 
tlie foregoing ruU*s, and whore such cooperation Is not given, the workera shall 
be held liable In accordance with the factory and workshop act« ISin, section 
9, which runs as follows : 

" If any person who Is boimd to observe any special rules established for any 
factory or workshop under this net, acts In contravention of, or falls to comply 
with, any such special rule, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding £2 (10.78)." 

Tellow LKAa 

[Form 203— Pnbroary, 1004.] 

DtJTiBS or ooouriCBS. 

They shall provide washing conveniences, with a suflldent supply of hot and 
cold water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels. 

They shall provide respirators and overall suits for the persons employed In 
all dry proi^esses. 

They shall provide fans or other suitable means of ventilation wherever dust 
la generated In the process of mnnufartnre. 

They shall provide a suniclent supply of e|)som salts and of an approved san- 
itary drink. 

DUTiRs or reasons BMru>TCD. 

In cases where the cooperation of the worken Is required for carrying out 
the foregoing rules and where such co<i|teratlon Is not given, the workera shall 
be held liable. In accordance with the factory and workshop act, ISUl, section 9, 
which runs as follows: 

" If any person who is bound to observe any special rules established for any 
flRctory or workshop under this act, acts in contravention of, or fnlls to comply 
with, any such s|HH.-lnl rule, he shall t>e liable on summary conviction to a flue 
not exceeding £2 (10.73)." 

Retpirators. — ^A good respirator is a cambric bag with or without a thin 
flexible wire made to fit over the no^e. 

Sanitary drink «ii/i(7r.«frrf.— Sulphate of magnesia, 2 ounces; wulcr, 1 gallon; 
of lemon, sufficient to flavor. 
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Lead Sickltino Wobko. 

[Form 264 — January, 10<MI.] 

DUTIBS OF 0CCUPIXB8. 

They shall provide respirators and overall suits for the use of all persons 
employed In cleaning the flues, and take means to see that the siune are used. 

They Shall arrange that no person be allowed to remain at work more than 
two hours at a time In a flue. (A rest of half an hour before recnterhig will 
be deemed sufficient) 

They shall provide sufficient bath accomniodntlou for nil persons employed In 
cleaning the flues, and every one so employed shall take a bath bcfora leaving 
the works. 

They shall provide washing conveniences, with a sufficient supply of hot 
and cold water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels. 

DUTIES or PEBSONS EMPLOYED. 

In cases where the cooperation of the workers Is required for carrying out 
the foregoing rules, and where such cooi)oratlon is not given, tlio W(»rkcrs siinll 
be held liable, in accoi*dunce with the factory and workshop act, 18U1, section 
0, which runs as follows : 

" If any person who Is bound to observe any special rules established for any 
factory or workshop under this act, acts in contravention of, or fails to comply 
with, any such special rule, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £2 ($9.73).' 



f> 



Special Rules eob Factories or Workshops in which Yei.low Chromate 
or Lead is Used, ob in which Goods Dyed with It Undkrqo the Proc- 
esses or Building ob Noddling, Winding, Reeling, Wuavinu, or any otueb 
Treatment. 

(Form 270— Febniary, 1004.1 
DUTIES or OCCUPIERS. 

They shall provide washing conveniences, with a sufficient sufiply of hot nnd 
cold water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels. 

They shall provide respirators and overall suits for the persons employed In 
all dry processes. 

They shall provide fans and other suitable means of ventilation wherever 
dust Is generated In the process of manufacture. 

They diall provide a sufticlent supply of epsom salts, and of the stiultary 
drink mentioned below, or some other approved by Ills Majesty's Insiiector of 
factories. 

ReMpiratort. — ^A good respirator is a cambric bag with or without a thin 
flexible wire made to flt over the nose. 

Sanitary drink, — Sulphate of magnesia, 2 ounces ; water, 1 gallon ; essence of 
lemon, sufllclent to flavor. 

DUTIES or PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

Bvery person to whom Is supplied a respirator or overall suit shall wear the 
same when at the si)e<*liil work for which such are provided. 

Every iierson shall carefully clean and wash hands and face before meals 
and before leaving the works. 

No food shall be eaten in any part of the works In which yellow chromate 
of lead Is used In the manufacture. 

ABTHUB WHirEI^EGOB, 

H, M, Chief Inspector of FacforicM, 

Under section 9, Factory Act, 1801, any person who Is bound to obstorvo any 
special- rules Is liable to penalties for noncompliance with such special rules. 
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A HERDED Special Rules fob the MAnurAcruBB and Dbodbatior op BIabthbb- 

WABB AND CRIIIA. 

[As Mttbllshed. after Arbitration, by tho twtnls of tb« onplr*, Lord Jabm of Htrtford. 
dtied 80th of December. 1001, and 28tb of Nortmbor, 1008.) 

(Form 02S>-October. 1000.) 
DUTIES OP OOOUriBBS. 

1. Deleted. 

2. After tlie 1«t dny of Febniair, 1004, no ginxe Bball bo UMd which yields to 
a dilute solution of liydrocliloric scid more than 5 per cent of its dry weight 
of a soluble lend couijiound calculated as lead monoxide when determined In 
the manner described below. 

A weighed quiintity of dried material Is to be continuously shsken for ooo 
hour, at the common teni|>erature, with one thousand times Its weight of an 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid containing 0J26 per cent of IICl. This 
solution Is thereafter to be allowed to stand for one hour, and to bo passed 
through a Alter. The lend salt contained in an aliquot portion of the clear 
flltmte is then to t>e precipitated as lead sulphide and weighed as lead sulphato. 

If any occupier sbnll give notice in wrlthig to the inspector for the district 
that he desires to use glaze which does not conform to the nboTo-mentlonetl con*' 
ditions, and to adopt in his factory the scheme of compensation prescribed in 
Schedule B, snd shall afBx and keep the same afBxed in his factory, the abofo 
provisions shnil not apply to his fsctory, bnt Instead thereof the following 
provisions shall apply : 

All persons employed In any process Included In Schedule A other than china 
scourlhg shall be examined before the commencement of their employment, 
or at the first suhFcquent visit of the certifying surgeon, and once In each 
calendar mouth by tJie certifying surgeon of the district. 

The certifying surgeon niny at any time order by signed certlflcate the sus- 
pension of any such person from em ploy incut In any process Included in 
Rchedule A other than china scouring, if such certifying surgeon is of opinion 
that such person by continuous work in lead wlU Incur specisl danger from tho 
efTects of pluniblsm, and no person after such suspension shall be allowed 
to work In any process Included In Schedule A other than china sconrlng 
without a certificate of fitness from the certifying sargeon entered In tho 
register. 

Any workman who, by reason of his employment being Intermittent or 
casual, or of his being in regular employment for more than one employer. Is 
unable to present himself regularly for examination by the certifying surgeon, 
may procure himself at his own expense to bo examined ones a month by a 
certifying surgeon, and such examination ahall be a sofflclent compliance with 
this rule. The results of such examination shall bo entered by the certifying 
surgeon in a book to be kept in the po s session of the workman. lie ahall 
produce and show the said book to a factory Inspector or to any employer on 
demand, and he shall not make any entry or erasure therein. 

If the occupier of any factory to which this rule applies f^lls to duly observe 
the conditions of the said sf*liorae, or if sny such factory shall bv reason of the 
occurrence of cases of lend poisoning appear to the secretary of state to t>e In 
an nnsntisfnctory condition, he may, after an inquiry, at which the occupier 
shall have an opiiortunlty of being heard, prohibit the use of lead fbr soch time 
and subject to such conditions as he may prescribe. 

All persons employed in the pror<>!tsos Included In Schedule A, other than 
china sconring, shall prewont thpniM>iveii at the appointed time for examination 
by the certifying surgeon, ss providod In this rule. 

In nddltlon to the examinations at the appointed times, any person so em- 
ployed mny at any time profipnt hlinwif to the certifying surgeon for examina- 
tion, and shall be examined on paying the prescribed fee. 

All persons shall obey any directions given by the certifying sargeon. 

No person after siiiK|>enslon by the certifying surgeon shall work in any proc- 
ess includ(Nl In Schedule A, other than chins scouring, without a certlflrate 
of fitness froni the certifying surgeon entered In the register. Any opemtlve 
who falls without reasonable caui^e to attend any monthly examination shall 
procure lilnif(olf. nt hln own expenw». to t>e examined within fourteen days there- 
after by the certifying surgeon, and shsll himself pay the prescribed fira. 

& Doc. 044, eO-2 23 
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A register. In the fotm which has been pre8cril>ed by the secretary of sUte 
for nse in earthenware and china works, shall be kept, and in it the certifying 
surgeon shall enter the dates and results of his visits, the number of persona 
examined, and particulars of any directions given by him. This register shall 
contain a list of all persons employed in the processes included in Schedule A, 
or in emptying china biscuit ware, and shall be produced at any time when 
required by His Majesty's inspectors of factories or by the certifying surgeon. 

3. The occupier shall allow any of His Majesty's lusiicctors of factories to 
take at any time sufficient samples for analysis of any uniterial in use or mixed 
for use. 

Provided that the occupier may at the time when the sam|)1e is taken, and 
on providing the necessary appliances, require the in8iMH:tor to take, seal, and 
deliver to him a duplicate sample. 

But no analytical result shall be disclosed or published in any way except 
such as shall be necessary to establish a breach of these rules. 

4. No woman, young person, or child shall be employed in the mixing of 
unfritted lead compounds in the preimration or manufacture of frltts, glasea, 
or colors. 

5. No person under 15 years of age shall be employed in any process included 
in Schedule A, or in emptying china biscuit ware. 

Thimble picking, or threading up, or looking over biscuit ware aim 11 not be 
carried on except in a place sufficiently seiw rated from any process Included in 
Schedule A. 

6. All women and young persons employed in any process included in Schedule 
A shall be examined once in each calendar mouth by the certifying surgeon for 
the district. 

The certifying surgeon may order by signed certificate in the register the 
suspension of any such women or young (lersons from employment In any 
process included in S<fhcdule A, and no ihthou after such susiionsion aluill be 
allowed to work in any process included In Sclietlnle A without a cerlillciite of 
fitness from the certifying surgeon entered In the register. 

7. A register, in the form which has been luvscrllied by the seiTctairy of 
state for use in earthenware and china works, shiill be kept, and In it tiie cer- 
tifying surgeon shall enter the dates and results of his visits, the number of 
persons examined in pui-suance of rule 6 as amended, aud-imrticulars of any 
directions given by him. Tliis register shall contain a list of all iiersous em* 
ployed in the processes included in Schedule A, or In emptying chln.i biscuit 
ware, and shall be produced at any time when required by His Majesty's in- 
spector of factories or by the certifying surgeon. 

8. The occupier shall provide and maintain suitable overalls and head cov- 
erings for all women and young persons employed in the processes Included In 
the Schedule A, or in emptying china biscuit ware. 

No person shall be allowed to work in any process included In the schedule, 
or in emptying china biscuit ware, without wearing suitable overalls and head 
coverings, provided that nothing in this rule shall render It obligatory on any 
person engaged in drawing gloat ovens to wear overalls and bend coverings. 

All overalls, head coverings, and respirators, when not In nse or l)elng washed 
or repaired, shall be kept by the occuiiler In pr(>|)er custody. They shaii be 
washed or renewed at least once a week, and suitable arnuigenu*nts shall be 
made by the occupier for carrying out tliene rtMinlreniiMits. 

A suitable place, other than that provided ft>r the keci»ing of overalls, hesd 
coverings, and respirators. In which all the above workers can deposit chithlng 
put off during working hours, shall l>e provided by the occupier. 

Bach respirator shall bear the distlngulHliing mark of the worker to whom It 
is supplied. 

9. No person shall be allowed to keep, or prepare, or iiartake of any food, or 
drink, or tobacco, or remain during meal times in a place in which Is carried on 
any process Included in Schedule A. 

The occupier shall make suitable i>rovlsion to the reasonable satisfaction of 
Che inspector in charge of the district for the accommo<latlon during meal 
times of persons employed in such places or processes, with a right of apiical 
to the chief inspector of factories. Such accommodation shall not Ite provided 
in any room or rooms in which any process Included In Schedule A is carrlul uu, 
and no washing conveniences mentioned hereafter in rule 13 shall be uuiin- 
tained in any room or rooms provided for such accommodations. 

Suitable provision shall be made for the deposit of food brought by the 
workers. 
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« 

10. The processM of the towing of earthenware^ china ecoarlng, ground lay- 
ing, ware cleaning after the dipiier, color duRtlng, whether on glaxe or under- 
glase, color blowing, whether on glasee or uuder-glase, glase blowing, or transfer 
making, aha II not be carried on without the use of exhaunt fnna, or other 
efllclent menna for the effectual removal of duat, to be approved In each partlc* 
nlar caae by the aecretnry of state, and other such conditions aa he may from 
time to time preacrlbe. 

In the process of ware denning after the dljiper, sufficient arrangements shall 
lie miide for any glaze scmtied off which is not removed by the fan, or the 
other efficient means, to fall into water. 

In the process of ware cleaning of earthenware after the dlfvperMamp sponges 
or other damp material ahall be provided in addition to the knife or other 
Instrument, and shall be used wherever practicable. 

Flat-knocking and flred-flint sifting shall l>e carried on only In inclosed re- 
ceptacles, which shall be connected with an efllclent fan or other eflklent draft, 
unless so contrived as to |»revent effectually the escaiie of injurious dust 

In all proceaaea the occupier shall, as far as practicable, adopt efficient 
measures for tlie removal of dust and for the prevention of any Injurious ef- 
fecta arising therefnmi. 

11. No person sliall be employed in the mixing of unfrltted lend compounds. 
In the preparation or manufacture of frltts, glaaes, or colors containing lead 
without wearing a aultable and efllclent respirator provided and maintained by 
the emi>loyer, unleaa the mixing Is performed In a closed machine or the ma- 
terials are in such a condition that no dust la produced. 

IQach respirator shall bear the dlatlnguishlng mark of the worker to whom It 
Is supplied. 

12. All drying stoves aa well as all workshops and all parts of factories. shall 
be eirpctnally ventilated to the reasonable satisfaction of the Insiwctor In charge 
of the district 

13. The occupier shsll provide and continually maintain sufficient and suit- 
able washing convenlencea for all tieraons employed In the processes Included In 
Schedule A, as near as practicable to the places In which such persons are em- 
ployed. 

The washing conveniences shall coniprlae aoap, nallbruahea, and towels, and 
at least one wash hand basin for every Ave i^ersiina employed aa above, with a 
ctinatnnt snpply of water laid on, with one tup nt least for every two baalna, 
and conveniences for emptying the same and running off the waste water on 
the spot down a waate ptfie. 

l*liere shall be in front of each washing iMsIn, or convenience, a space for 
standing room which shall not lie Icsa In any direction than 21 Inches. 

14. The occupier shall aee that the floors of workahops and of such stoves aa 
are entered by the work fieople are si>rlnkled and swept dally; that all rust, 
scraps, ashes, and dirt are removed dally, and that the mangles, workbenches, 
and stairs leading to workshops are cleaned weekly. 

When so required by the Insfiector In charge of the district, by notice In 
writing, any such floors, mangles, worklienchps. and atairs ahall be clonnaed In 
such manner and at such times as may directed in such notice. 

As regards every |)otter*s shop and stove, and evory place In which any proc- 
ess included In Schrdnle A Is mrrlc«l on, the <x*ciipler sliall cansr the sufficient 
cleansing of floors to lie tlono at a time whini nn other work Is t>elng carried on 
In anch room, and In the vnn^ of |Mitt(*n«* slio|is, stoves, dipping housps, and 
majolica imlnting rooms, by nn adult ninle. 

Provided that In the case of rooms In which ground laying or glosC placing Is 
cnrrle«1 on, or In rlilna dlp|ierK* drying nN»in. the rlen using pres(*r11»ed by this 
rule may he d<me lief ore work c<uunieiiees for the day. but In no case shsll any 
work be carrle<l on In the room within one hour after any such cleansing ss 
aforesaid has i*«*ttHe<i. 

16. The occupier slinll cause the boards nswl In the dipping house. dlp|»ers' 
drying room, or ginst placing shop to be cleansed every week, and slinll not 
alhnv them to be used In any other de|inrtment. except after l>elng clean*«e<l. 

When so required by the lnsi»ector In charge of the district, by notice In 
writing, any such l>oards shall be washed at such, times as may lie directed In 
such notice 
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Duma OF FBBB0N8 EMPLOYED. 

• 

16. All women and young persons employed in the proeesaes Included in 
Schedule A shall present themselves at the appointed time for examinaticm by 
the certifying surgeon as provided in rule 6 as amended. 

No person after suspension by the certifying surgeon shall work in any proc- 
ess Included in the schedule without a certificate of fitness from the certifying 
anrgeon entered in the register. 

17. Every person employed in any process included in Schedule A, or in 
emptying china biscuit ware, shall, when at work, wear a suitable overall and 
head covering, and also a respirator when so required by nile 11 aa ameudCHl, 
which ahall not be worn outside the factory or workahop and which aha 11 not be 
removed therefrom, except for the purpoae of being waahed or repaired. Such 
overall and head covering ahall be in proper repair and duly waahed. 

The hair muat be ao arranged aa to be fully protected from duat by the head 
covering. 

The overalla, head coveringa, and respiratora, when not being worn, and 
clothing put off during working houra, ahall be depoalted in the resiiectlve 
placea provided by the occupier for auch purpoaea under rule 8 aa ameudoil. 

18. No peraon diall remain during meal timea in any place in which is carried 
on any proceaa included in Schedule A, or introduce, keep, preimre, or luirtako 
of any food or drink or tobacco therein at any time. 

19. No peraon ahall in any way interfere, without the knowledge and concnr- 
rence of the occupier or manager, with the meana and appliances provided by 
the employera for the ventilation of the workahopa and atovea, and for the 
removal of duat 

20. No peraon included in any proceaa included in Schedule A ahall leave the 
worlca or partake of meala without previoualy and carefully cleaning and waah- 
ing hia or her hands. 

No person employed shall remove or damage the washing basins or conveni- 
ences provided under rule 13. 

20a. The persons appointed by the occupiers shall cleanse the several iiarts of 
the factory regularly, as prescribed In rule 14. 

livery worker shall so conduct his or her work as to avoid, as far as practi- 
cable, making or scattering duat, dirt, or refuse, or causing accumulation of 
such. 

21. The boards naed in the dipping house, dippers' drying room, or gloat 
placing shop shall not be used in any other department, except after being 
cleansed, aa directed in rule 16. 

BXElCFTIOll yea PB00B8BE8 in WHIOH no lead OB OTHEE POISONOUS ICATKRIAL 

IB U8BD. 

22. If the occupier of a factory to which theae rulea apply gives with reference 
to any proceaa included in Schedule A, other than china acouring, an nndertak- 
ing that no lead or lead compound or other poiaonoua material ahall l>e used, 
the chief inspector may approve in writing of the suspension of the operation of 
rules 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, 16, 17, and 21, or any of them in such process; and there- 
upon such rules ahall be susiieiulod aa rt^garda the proceaa nanicti in the chief 
inapector'a approval, and In lieu thereof tlio following rule ahall take effiict, vU. 
No lead or lead compound or other iiolsoiioua material alia 11 t>e uaetl in any 
proceaa ao named. 

For the purpoae of thia rule materlala that contahi no more than 1 per cent of 
lead ahall be regarded aa free from lead. 

Note. — Theae rulea muat be kept posted up In conaplcuoua placea In the factory 
to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by i)eraona employml. 
Any peraon who la bound to obaerve theae rulea and &ila to do ao, or acts iu 
contravention to them, ia liable to a penalty, and in auch caaea the occupier 
alao la liable to a penalty unleaa he provea that he haa taken all reasoitable 
meana, by publiahing and to the t>eat of hia power enforcing the rulea, to prevent 
the contravention or non-compliance. 

Schedule A. 

Dipping or other proceaa carried on in the dipping houae. 

Olaxe blowing. 

Painting in majolica or other glaze. 
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Drying after dipping. 

Ware cleaning after the application of glase by dipping or other prooeHL 

China scouring. 

Gloat placing. 

Ground laying. 

Llfliopntpbic transfer making. 

Bfalcing or mixing of fnilta, glaxos, or colors containing lead. 

Any other process In which nmtorlnls contnlnliit; IoihI are ummI or handled In 
the dry state, or in the form of apray, or in susijenslon In liquid other than oil 
or similar medium. 

ScHDULS A. — Notice to toorkmcn emplotfcd in proce$» named in Behedmie A^ 

other than chhta tcouring, 

OOIIDITIOIIB or OOlfPBRSATIOIf. 

1. Wliore a workman la pns|«nded from working by a certifying aargeon of 
the district on the ground that he la of opinion that such person by continoed 
work In Inid will Incur siieclal danger from the effects of plumbiam* and the 
certifying surgeon sliall certify that In his opinion he is suffering from plumbism 
arising out of his employment, be shall, subject as hereinafter mentioned, be 
entlllcHl to compensation from his employer as hereinafter provided. 

(a) If any workman who has been su8|ien()o<l as aforesaid dies within nine 
cnlendnr months from the date of such cert I flea te of snspenslon, by reason of 
plumbism contracted before said date, there shall be paid to such of hla de- 
pendents as are wholly dependent upon his earnings at the time of his death 
or uiK>n the weekly comiiensatlon ptiynble under this scheme, a sum equal to the 
nmoniit he lins earned during a pertcnl of three years next preoo<llng the date of 
the snld certlflcate, auch sum not to be more than £300 (|l,4QiU)5) nor lesa than 
IKA) <$72!M)8) for an adult male, £100 ($480.05) for an adult female, and £70 
($304.00) for a young person. 

{h) If the workman does not leave any dependents wholly dependent aa 
aforesaid, but leaves any dci^endents In part dci)endent as aforesaid, a reason- 
obic iNirt of lluit sum. 

(c) If he leaves no de|>endents, the reasonable expenses of his medical at- 
tendance and burial, not exceeding £10. 

2. With res|)cct to such payments the following provisions shall apply — 

(a) All sums paid to the workmen as com pen wit Ion since the dnte of the said 
certlflcate shall be deducted from the sums payable to the dependenta 

(b) The iMiyment shall, In case of death, be made to the legal |iersonal repre- 
sentative of the worklngn)an, or. If he has no legal personal representative. U* 
or for the benefit of his dependents, or. If he leaves no dependents, to the person 
to whom the expeiisteM iire due: and If mnde to the legal personal represMMitntho. 
shall be iwld by him to or for the benefit of the dependtmts or other person 
entltle<l thereto. 

(e) Any qnentlon as to who Is a deiiendent, or aa to the amount payable to 
each deiNMidont, ahall, in default of agi*eement, l>o settled by arbitration as here- 
inafter proxldctl in clnnw 9. 

(rf) The sum allotte<1 as compensation to a dependent may he Invested or 
otherwise applied for the bem>flt of the i^rson entitled thereto^ as agreed, or as 
ordered by the arbitrator. 

(e) Any sum which Is agreed or is ordered by the arbitrator to be Invested 
may be Invested in wliole or In part In the iK»st-offlce savings bank. 

3. Where a workman has been sus|)ende<l and certified as provided In condi- 
tion 1, and while he Is totally or imrtially prevented from earning a living by 
reason of auch snsiienslon, he shall be entitled to a weekly payment not exceed* 
Ing 50 per cent of his avernge weekly earnings at the time of such suspension, 
such payment not to exceed £1 ($4.87). The average may t>e taken over such 
lieriod, not exceeding twelve months, as api>enrs fair or reasonable, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case. 

4. In fixing these weekly payments regard ahall be bad to the difference 
lietween the amount of the average weekly earnings of the workman at the time 
of hla suspension and the average amount if any, which it Is estimated that he 
will t>e able to earn afterwards in any occupation or employment, and to any 
paymetita (not t>elng wages) which he may have received f^m the employer In 
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respect of the Buspension, and to all the circninstiuiccs of tlio ease, Including his 
age and expectation of Ufa. 

5. If it shall appear that any workman has persistently disobeyed the special 
mles or the directions given for his protection by his employers, and that snch 
disobedience has conduced to his suspension, or has not presentetl himself fbr 
examination by the certifying surgeon, or has fulled to give full information 
and assistance as provided in condition 6, his conduct may be taken into con- 
sideration in assessing the amount of the weekly |)aynients. 

6. It shall be the duty of every workman at all times to submit to medical 
examination when required and to give full Information to the certifying sur- 
geon and to assist to the best of his power in the obtaining of all facts nei*eMmry 
to enable his .physical condition to be ascertained. 

7. Any weekly payment may be reviewed at the request either of the employer 
or of the workman, and on such review may be ended, diminished, or inci*ea8ed, 
subject to the maximum above provided, and the amount of payment shall, in 
default of agreement, be settled by arbitration. 

8. Any workman receiving weekly payments under this scheme shall submit 
himself, if required, for examination by a duly qualified medical practitioner 
provided and paid by the employer. 

If the workman refuses to submit himself to such examination or In any way 
obstructs the same, his right to such weekly i>ayments shall be susi^ended uutU 
such examination has taken place. 

9. If any dispute shall arise as to any certlflcate of the certifying surgeon or 
as to the amount of compensation payable as herein provided, or otherwise In 
relation to these provisions, the same shall be decided by an arbitrator to be 
appointed by the employer and workman, or in default of agreement by the 
secretary of state. The stild arbitrator shall have all the powers of an arbitra- 
tor under the arbitration act, and his decision shall be final. 

The fee of the arbitrator shall lie fixed by the secretary of state, and shall be 
paid as the arbitrator sliall direct. 

10. No compensation shall be payable under these provisions unless notice 
of claim In writing is made within six weeks of the date of the certlflcate of 
suspension, or of the death, provided that the want of such notice shall not bar 
the claim if in the opinion of the arbitrator there was reasonable excuse for the 
want of it 

A claim for compensation by any workman whose employment Is Intermittent, 
or casual, or who is regularly employed by more than one employer, shall only 
arise against the employers for whom he has worked in a process included in 
Schedule A within one month prior to his suspension. The said employers shall 
bear the compensation among them in such proix)rtion ns In default of agreement 
shall be determined by an arbitrator as herein provided. 

11. "Employer" includes an occupier, a corporation, and the legal repre- 
sentatives of a deceased employer. "Workman " includes every iiersoii. male or 
female, whether his agreement be one of service or apprenticeship or otherwise^ 
and is expressed or implied, orally, or In writing, and sliall include the iiersonal 
representatives of a deceased workman. " Dependents *' has the same meaning 
as in the workmen's compensation act, 1887. 

The terms contained in this notice sliall be deemed to be part of the contract 
of employment of all workmen in the above-named process* 

SiLBCTBIO ACCUMULATOBS. 

Whereas the manufacture of electric accumulators has been certified In pur- 
suance of section 70 of the factory and workshop act, 1001, to be dangerous; 

I hereby. In pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act, make the 
following regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories and work- 
shops or parts thereof in which electric accumulators are manufactured. 

In these regulations " lead process '* means pasting, casting, lead burning, or 
any work involving contact with dry comiwunds of lead. 

Any approval given by the chief insiicctor of factories In pursuance of tlimie 
regulations shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice 
in writing signed by him. 
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DUT1B8 or ooounn, 

1. Bvet7 room In which caatlnip, pasting, or lead bnmlng la carried on shall 
contfilu fit least 600 cubic feet of air space for each person employed therein, 
and in computing this air space, no height above 14 teet ahall be taken Into 
account 

Thoae rooms and tJiat In which the plates are formed shall be capable of 
thorough Tcntllntion. They shall be provided with windows made to open. 

2. F^ncli of the following procemicfi shall be carried on in such manner and 
under sncb conditions as to secure effectual separation f^ra one another and 
from any other process : 

(0) Mnnl|iiiljitlon of dry compounds of lead* 

(b) rnfftltig. 

(c) Fornintlon, and lend burning necessarily carried on therewith. 

(d) Melting down of old plates. 

Trovhlcd that manipulation of dry compounds of lead carried on aa In regula- 
tion 6(5) need not be seim rated from pasting. 

8. The floors of the rooms In which manipulation of dry compounds of lead or 
XNi sting Is carried on shall he of cement or almllar Impervious material, and 
shall be kept constnntly moist while work Is being done. 

The floors of these rooms shall be washed with a hose pipe daily. 

4. Every melting pot shall be covered with a hood and abaft so arranged 
as to remove the fumes and hot air from the workrooma. 

I..ead nshea and old plates shall be kept In receptaclea specially provided for 
the purpose. 

6. Alaiilpulntlon of dry comi)ounds of lend In the mixing of the paste or other 
processes shall not be done except (a) In any appnrntus so dosed, or so arranged 
with an exiinust draft, as to prevent the escniie of dust Into the workroom; or, 
(5) at a bench provided with (1) efficient exhaust draft and air guide so 
arranged as to draw the dust away from the worker, and (2) a grating on which 
ench receptacle of the coni|)otind of lend In use at the time shall stand. 

0. The benches at which pasting Is done shall be covered with aheet lead or 
other Impervious material, and shall have raised edges. 

7. No woman, young person, or child shall be employed In the manlpulatioo of 
dry compounds of lend or In pasting. ^ 

8. (a) A duly qualified medical practitioner (In these regulatlona. referred to 
as the "appointed surgeon'*), who may be the certifying surgeon, shall be ap- 
iminted by the occupier, such appointment unless held by the certifying sorgeon 
to be subject to the approval of the chief ins|>ector of fiictortea. 

(b) Rvery person employed In a lend process shall be examined once a month 
by the apiiointed surgeon, who shall have power to suspend ftom employment In 
any lead process. 

(c) No person after such suspension shall be employed In a lead proceas 
without written sanction entered In the health register by the appointed sur- 
geon. It shall be aufllclent conipllnnre with this regulation for a written cer- 
tificate to be given by the ap|K>lnted surgeon and attached to the health register, 
snch certificate to be rep1nce<l by a proper entry In the health register at the 
ap|H>lnted anrgeon*s next visit. 

(d) A health register In a form approved by the chief Inspector of factories 
ahall be kept, and shall contain a list of all persons employed In lead processes. 
The appointed surgeon will enter in the health register the dates and results 
of his examinations of the persons employed and imrtlculara of any directions 
given by him. He shall on a prescrllied form furnish to the chief Inspector of 
fsctorles on the 1st day of Jsnuary In each year a Hat of the persons suspended 
by him during the previous year, the cause and duration of such suspension, 
and the number of examinations made. 

The health register shall be produced at any time when required by Hia 
Majesty's insi>ectors of factorlea or by the certifying surgeon or by the ap- 
pointed surgeon. 

0. Overalls shall be provided for all persons employed in manipulating dry 
compounds of lead or in pasting. 

The overalls shall be wnnlied or renewed once every week. 

10. The occupier shall provide and maintain — 

(a) A cloakroom In which workers can depoalt clothing pot off during work- 
ing honra Separate and suitable arrangementa shall he made for the storage 
of the overalls required In regulation 9. 

(5) A dining room nnleas the fsctory le dosed daring meal bour& 
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11. No person shall be allowed to introduce, keep, prepare, or partake of any 
food, drink, or tobacco, In any room In which a lead process Is carried ou. 
Suitable provision shall be made for the deiiosit of food brought by the workers. 

This regulation shall not spply to any sanitary drink provided by the occupier 
and approved by the appointed surgeon. 

12. Tlie occupier shall provide and maintain for the use of the persons em- 
ployed in lead processes a lavatory, with soap, nailbrushes, towels, and at least 
one lavatory basin for every five such persons. Each such bashi sbnll be pro- 
vided with a waste pipe^ or the basins shall be placed on a trough fitted with a 
waste pipe. There shall be a constant supply of hot and cold water laid outo 
each basin. 

Or, in the place of basins the occupier shall provide and maintain troughs of 
enamel or similar smooth impervious material, in good repair, of a total length 
of 2 feet for every five persons employed, fitted with waste pipes, and without 
plugs, with a sufficient supply of warm water constantly available. 

The lavatory shall be kept thoroughly cleansed and shall be supplied with a 
sufficient quantity of clean towels once every day. 

18. Before each meal and before the end of the day's work, at least ten min- 
ntes, in addition to the regular meal times, shall be allowed for washing to eoch 
person who has been employed in the manipulation of dry compounds of lead 
or in pasting. 

Provided that if the lavatory accommodation specially reserved for such per- 
sons exceeds that required by regulation 12, the time allowance may be pro- 
portionately reduced, and that if there be one basin or 2 feet of trough for each 
such person this regulation shall not apply. 

14. Sufflcioit batii accommodation shall be provided for all persons engaged 
In the manipulation of dry compounds of lead or in pasting, with hot and cold 
water laid on, and a sufficient supply of soap and towels. 

This rule shall not apply if in consideration of the special circumstances of 
any particular case, the chief Insiicotor of factories approves the use of local 
public baths when conveniently near, under the conditions (if any) named in 
such approval. 

15. The floors and boiches of each workroom shall be thoroughly cleansed 
daily at a time when norther work is being carried on in the room. 

DUmS or PBB80NS BICPLOYSD. 

16. All persons employed in lead processes shall present themselves at the 
appointed times for examination by the appointed surgeon as provided in regu- 
lation 8. 

No person after suspension shall work in a lead process, in any factory or 
workshop in which electric accumulators are manufactured, without written 
sanction entered in the health register by the appointed surgeon. 

17. Bvery person employed in the manipulation of dry compounds of lead or 
in pasting shall wear the overalls provided under regulation 9. The overalls, 
when not being worn, and clothing put off during working hours, shall be de- 
posited in the places provided under regulation 10. 

18. No person shall introduce, keep, prepare, or partake of any food, drink 
(other than any sanitary drink provided by the occupier and approved by the 
appointed surgeon), or tobacco in any room In which a lead process is 
carried on. 

10. No person employed in a lead process shall leave the premises or partake 
of meals without previously and carefully cleaning and washing the hands. 

20. Bvery person employed in the manipulation of dry com|K>unds of lead or 
in pasting shall take a bath at least once a week. 

21. No person shall in any way interfere, without the concurrence of the 
occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for the remo\~al 
of the dust or fumes, and for the carrying out of these regulations. 

These regulations shall come into force on the 1st day of January, 1004. 

A. AKBKS-DOUni^H, 

One of Ui8 Majc8ty*8 Priticipal Hcvrctatict o/ litaie, 
HoMK Ovvioc, Whitehall, Bitt Hovember, 1903. 
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WOBRS OB PaBTS or WOBKB, IN WHIOB LkAO, ABBEltIO, OB ARTIMORT IS USBD IH 

TBB BNAMEURO or IBON Platbs. 

[Form 261 — Jannary, 1900.] 
Duties of oecujHer$. 

L They slmll provide waBliiiig conTenieiiccfi witb a Bofllclent aiipply of bot 
and cold water, Bonp, nnllbrasbea, and towela, and take meaatireB to secure 
that every worker wash face and hands before meals and before leaving the 
works. 

2. Tbey shall provide suitable respirators, overall suits, and head ooverlngs 
for all workers employed In the processes of grinding, dusting, and brashlng. 

8. They shall adopt nictisurofl on and after the 1st day of October, 1804, In 
the dusting and brushing processes for the ronioral of all superfluous dust, by 
the use of |)erforated benches or tables supplied with fans to carry the dunt 
down through the apertures of such benches or tablcn, the underpart of which 
must tie boxed In. 

4. They shall provide a sufficient supply of approved sanitary drink, and shall 
cause the work people to take it 

5. They shall arrange for a medical Inspection of all persons employed, at 
least once a month. 

They shall see that no female Is employed wlthont previous examination and 
a certificate of fltucM from the mrdtcal attendant of the works. 

Tlioy shall see that no fiermn who has lieon absent from work through Illness 
shall be recmploj'cti without a medical certlllcate to the effect that he or she 
has recovered. 

6. Upon any person employed In the workn complaining of being unwell, the 
occupier shall, with the least pomiible dolny. and at his own expense, give an 
order u|)on a doctor for profcRnioual attendance and me<1lclne. It Is to .be 
nnderstood that this rtile will not apply to persons suffering from complaints 
which have not been contracted In the process of manufacture. 

7. They shall provide a place or places free from dust and damp in which 
the operatives can hang np the clothes in which they do not work. 

(It is recommended that they shall provide for each female before the day*s 
work begins some light refreshment, such as a half pint of milk and a biscuit) 

DUTIES or PBBSOIIS BUMjOTCD. 

8. Every person to whom Is supplied a respirator or overall and bead cover- 
ing shall wear the same when at the work for which such are provided. 

0. Bvery iiorfton shall carefully clean and wssh hands and face before meals, 
and t>efore leaving the works. 

10. No food shall be eaten by any person in any part of the works except in 
the apartment s|ieclally provided for the pur|K)se. 

11. No person msy seek employment under an assumed name or under any 
false pretense. 

Rctpiratort. — A good respirator Is a cambric twg with or without a thin 
flexible wire made to flt over the nose. 

Banitary irink sN^^c<f rrf.^SuIphate of magnesia, 2 ounces: water, 1 gallon; 
essence of lemon, sufficient to flavor. 

Abthub Wbitblboob, 
Hi$ Uale9ty^9 Chief inspedor of Factorim. 

NoTB. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places In the ftic> 
tory to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the persons 
employed. Any iiersnn who Is t)onnd to observe these rules and falls to do ao 
or sets In contravention of them. Is liable to a penalty; and In such case the 
occupier also Is liable to a penalty unless he proves thnt he bss taken all 
reasonable means by publishing and, to the best of blB power, enforcing the 
roles to prevent the contravention or noncompliance. 
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WoBKs IN Whioh Lead ob Absenio la Usbd in the Tinning and Bnamklinq or 

Mktal Hollow Wabb and Ck>oKiNa Utbnsilb. 

(Form 8a6--M«rch, 1906.] 
DUTIEB OF 0CCUPIEB8. 

Tbey shall provide washing conveniences with a sufflctent supply of hot and 
cold water, soap, nailhrushes, and towels, and take lueasiires to secure that 
every worker wash face and hands before meals nud before leaving the works. 

They shall see that no food Is eaten in any room where the process of tinning 
or enameling is carried on. 

DirriBS OF FEB80N8 BICPLOTBD. 

Every worker shall wash face and hands before meals and before leaving 
the works. 

No worker shall eat food in any room where the process of tinning or en- 
ameling is carried on. 

ARTIIUB WlIITKLEOOB, 

HU Majvaty*9 Chief Inspector of Factariet, 

Note. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the fac- 
tory to which they apply, where tbey may be conveniently read by the persons 
employed. Any person who Is bound to observe these rules and falls to do so 
or acts in contravention of them, Is liable to a penalty, and in such case the 
occupier also Is liable to a i)ena1ty unless he proves that he Ims taken all 
reasonable means by publlRliIng and, to the best of his iK)wer, enforcing the 
rules to prevent the contravention or noncompliance. 

Pbocbssks in the Manufacture of Paints and Coix>bs and in the Bxtbaotion 

OF Absenic. 

[Form 240— June, 1904.] 
DUTIES OF OOCITPIERS. 

1. They shall provide washing conveniences, with a sufficient supply of hot 
and cold water, soap, nailbrushes, and towels, and take measures to secure that 
every worker wash face and hands before mculs and before leaving the works; 
and, in addition to the aliove, sufllclent bath accommodation for the use of all 
IMsrsons employed in the manufacturo of Milan red, vermlllonotto, or Persian red, 

2. They shall provide suitable respirators and overall suits, kept in a cleanly 
state, for all workers engaged in any deimrtment where dry white lead or ar> 
senic is used in either the manufacture or paint mixing, and overall suits for 
those engaged in grinding in water or oil, and for all workers in Milan red, 
vermillonette, or Persian red, wherever dust Is generated. 

3. They shall provide a suftlcient supply of approved sanitary drink, which 
shall be accessible to the workers at all times, and shall cause such approved 
sanitary drink to be taken daily by workers in any department wliere white 
lead or arsenic is used In the manufacture, and sliall provide a supply of 
aperient medicine, which sliall be given to the workers, when requlrcnl, free 
of charge. 

4. No food shall be eaten in any part of the works where white lead or arsenic 
la used in the manufacture. 

DUTIES OF PEBSONS EMPLOYED. 

5. Every person to whom Is supplied a respirator or overall suit shall wear 
the same when at the special work for which such are provided. 

6. Bvery person shall carefully clean and wash hands and face before meals 
and before leaving the works^ 

7. No food shall be eaten in any part of the works in which white lead or 
arsenic is used in the manufacture. 
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8. No peraoti flbnll imoke or use tobacco in noy part of the works In which 
white lead or nraenlc Is nsed in the ronnafactore. 

Abthub WHrrn^MOK, 
Hi$ Ma)e8ty'9 Ohief iMpeotwr of FactorieM. 

KOTF.^Thefie rules intifit be kept fioiitnl up in conspicuous places in the works 
to wliloh thoy apply, where they mny be conveniently rtad by the iiersons em- 
ployM. Any permn who 1r liound to olmerve tliefle rules and failn to do so or 
uct'fl in oontrnventton of them, is llnble to a pennlty; nnd In such esse the occu- 
pier niM) Is llnble to a pennlty nnlem he proves thnt he has taken all reasonable 
means by publishing and, to the bout of his |mwer, enforcing the rules to pre- 
vent the contravention or noncompliance. 

« 

Pa01Ti98l<:8 IN TIIR MlXINQ AND CaSTIIIO BrASS, Quil BfKTAL, BCtX BICTAL, WHITB 

Mbtal, Drlta Metal, Piiosphob Bronsb, and Manila Mixtub& 

[Form 271 — Febniarj, 1004.] 
ntrriRs of occuncss. 

1. They shall provide sdoqnnte n)onn8 for facilitating, as ftir as possible, the 
emission or escape from the shop of nny noxious fumes or dust arising from 
the nbove>nnmed proctMwes. Such means shall include the provision of traps or 
of louver gratings In the roof or celling of any shop in which such processes, 
or eitlier of them, Is or are cnrrlod on ; or In case of a mixing or casting shop 
which is situated under any other shop, there shall be provided an adofpiate flue 
or shaft (other than any fine or shaft In connection with a furnace or fireplace) 
to carry any fumes from the mixing or casting shop, by or through any siK*h 
shop that may be situated niMive It. 

2. They shall cause all such mixing or casting shops, whether defined aa fac- 
tories or workslio|is under the factory and workshop act, 1S78, to be cleaned 
down and llmewnslied once at least within every twelve months, or once within 
every six months is so required i)y notice In writing from His Mnjesty^s lns|)ec(or 
of factories and workshoiw, dating from the time when these were Isst thus 
cleaned down and llmewashed ; and they shall record the dates of soch cleaning 
down and llmewashing In a prescrllied form of register. 

:i. They shall provide a sufllclent supply of metal basins, water, and soap for 
the use of nil persons entploye<I in such mixing or casting shops. 

4. Tlioy shall not employ or allow within their factory or workshop the em- 
ployment of any woman or female young person, in any process whatever, in 
any such mixing or i*nstlng shop, or In sny portion thereof which is not entirely 
separated by a partition extending from the floor to the celling. 

DITTIES OF PRSSONS F.MrijOTB). • 

5. They shall not partake of or cook any food In any such mixing or casting 
shop within n |>eri4Hl of at least ten minutes sfter the conipletlmi of tlie last 
pouring of metal in that shop. 

AarnuB WniTRi.KiioR. 
Hit MttfrMtp*M Chief ln»pcrior of FactorieM. 

juLT 10, inoo. 

Women and young persons under 18 years of age must not be allowed to take 
a men I In any casting shop or to remain there during the time stated on tlie 
notice sfBxed In the works as being allowed for meals. 

These rules must be kept |)osted up In conspicuous places In the works to 
which they apply, where they may l%e conveniently read by the persons em- 
ployed. 

Any i^erson who Is bound to observe these rules and falls to do so or acts in 
contravention of them. Is liable to a penalty: and In such case the occupier also 
Is liable to a penalty unless he proves thnt he has taken ail reascniahle nimtin. 
by publishing and to the l>ost of his power enforcing the rules, to prevent the 
contravention or noncompliance. 
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Ohbmioal Works. 

[BV>riii 268 — Reprinted December, 1901.] 

1. In future every uncovered pot, pan, or other structure containing liquid 
of a dangerous character, shall be so constructed as to be at least 8 feet In 
height above the ground or platform. Those already In existence which are less 
than S feet In height, or In cases where it Is proved to the satisfaction of an 
Inspector that a height of 3 feet Is impracticable, shall be securely fenced. 

2. There shall be a clear space around such pots, pans, or other structures, or 
where any junction exists a barrier shall be so placed as to prevent passage. 

8. Caustic pots shall be of such construction that there shall be no footing on 
the top or sides of the brickwork, and dome-shaped lids shall be used where 

possible. 

4. No unfenced planks or gangways shall be placed across open pots, pans, or 
other structures containing liquid of a dangerous character. This rule shall 
not apply to black ash vats where the vats themselves are otherwise securely 

fastened. 

6. Suitable respirators shall be provided for the use of the workers In places 
where poisonous gases or injurious dust may be inhaled. 

6. The lighting of all dangerous places shall be made thoroughly efficient. 

7. Bvery place where caustic soda or caustic potash is manufactured shall 
be supplied with syringes or wash bottles, which shall be inclosed in covered 
boxes fixed In convenient places, in the proportion of one to every four caustic 
pots. They shall be of suitable form and size, and be kept full of clean water. 
Similar appliances shall be provided wherever. In the opinion of an Inspector, 
they may be desirable. 

8. Overalls, kept In a cleanly state, shall be provided for all workers in any 
room where chlorate of potash or other chlorate is ground. In every such room 
a bath shall be kept ready for Immediate use. 

In every chlorate mill, tallow or other suitable lubricant shall be used in- 
stead of oil. 

9. Respirators charged with moist oxide of Iron or other suitable substance, 
shall be kept in accessible places ready for use in cases of emergency arising 
from the sulphuretted hydrogen or other poisonous gases. 

10. In salt cake departments suitable measures shall be adopted by maintain* 
Ing a proper draft and by other means to obviate the escape of low-level gases. 

11. Weldon bleaching powder chambers, after the free gas has, as far as may 
be practicable^ been drawn off or absorbed by fresh lime^ shall, before being 
opened, be tested by the standard recognized under the alkali act Such testa 
shall be duly entered In a register kept for the puri)ose. 

All chambers shall be ventilated as far as possible^ when iwcking Is being 
carried on, by means of open doors on opposite sides and openings In the roof 
so as to allow of a free current of air. 

12. In cases where the cooiieration of the workers is required for carrying out 
the foregoing rules, and where such cooperation Is not given, the workers shall 
be held liable In accordance with the factory and workshop act, 1891, section 
9, which runs as follows : "If any person who is bound to observe any special 
rules, established for any factory or workshop under this act, acta in contra- 
vention of, or fails to comply with, any such special rule, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding £2 ($0.73)." 

ASTHUB WUITBLBQOB, 

His Majesty*9 Chief hitpector of Faoiorie$, 

Ambndsd Spkcial Rules vob Ohbmioai. Wobks in Which is Oabbisd oh thb 
Manutaotttbb or Biohbomatb ob Ohbomatb or Potassium ob Sodium* 

(Form 260 — Jtnnary, 1906.1 

In these rules '* persons employed in a chromo process " means a person who 
is employed in any work involving contact with chromate or bichromate of 
'potassium or sodium, or Involving exposure to dust or fumes arising from the 
manufacture thereof. 

Any approval given by the chief Inspector in pursuance of rule 10 shall be 
given In writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice In writing signed 
by him. 
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Dumi or oooupiKifl. 

• 

1. No nncoTored pot, pan, or other atnicture containing liquid of a dangeroas 
chnrnctcr sbnll be so constrncted aa to be lem than 8 feet In height aboTe the 
adjoining ground or platform. 

ThiB rule rtinll not apply to any pot, pan, or other structure constructed before 
January 1, 18JK). or In which a height of S feet la Impracticable by reason of the 
nature of the work to be carried on, provided In either case that the structure 
Is fiecurelv fenced 

2. There shall be a clear space rotnid all pots, pans, or other structures con- 
taining liquid of a dangerous chnracter, except where any Junction exists. In 
which cnse a barrier shall be so pinced as to prevent psssnge. 

3. No unfenced plank or gangwny shall be placed across any pot, pan, or 
other structure containing liquid of a dangerous character. 

4. Tlio lighting of all dangerous places shnll be made thoroughly eHlclent 

6. The grintling, soimrntlng, nnd mixing of tlie raw materlnis (Including 
chrfHue Ironstone, lime, nnd M)dlnni nnd imtnsslum carbonate) ahall not be done 
without such npi>lionoes as will prevent, as far aa possible, the entrnnce of dust 
Into the workrooms. 

6. " Batches,** when withdrawn from the furnaces, shall either be pinced In 
the kenves or vats while still warm, or be allowed to cool In barrows or other 
receptndcs. 

7. Eva |N>ra ting vessels shall be covered In, nnd shall be provided with ventilat- 
ing shnfts to cnrry the stenm Into the outside sir. 

8. Packing or crushing of bichromate of potassium or sodium shall not be 
done except under conditions which secure either the entire absence of dust or 
Its effect un I reniovnl by menus of a fan. 

0. No child or young itersoti shall be employed In a chrome process. 

10. The occupier slinl), subject to the npprovnl of the chief Insfiector, appoint 
a duly qunllfled nietlicol prnctitioner (In tlicse rules referred to as the appointed 
surgeon), wlio sbnll examine all persons employed In chrome processes st least 
once In every month, and shall undertake any necessary medical treatment of 
disease contrncted In consequence of such employment, and shall, after the 80th 
dny of April, 1000. have power to suspend any such person from work Id any 
plnce or process. 

(b) No person after such sus|ienslon shall l>e employed In any chrome process 
without the written sanction of the apiiolntetl surgeon. 

(c) A register shnll be kept in a form npproved by the chief Inspector, and 
shsll contain a list of nil |H»rsons employed In sny chrome process. The ap- 
pointed surgeons shall enter In the register the dates and results of his exami- 
nations of the persons employed and particulars of any treatment prescribed 
by him. The register shall be produced at any time when required by His 
Majesty*s Inspectors of factories or by the appointed surgeon. 

11. Rcqnisites (approved by the npiiolnted surgeon) for treating slight 
wounds nnd ulcers shall be kept at hand and be placed In charge of a re- 
siNmslble |)crson. 

12. The occupier shall provide sufllcicnt and suitable overall suits for the 
use of nil iMTsons cngngc<l In the processes of grinding the raw materials, and 
siifllclent nnd suitable overall suits or other adequate means of protection 
appro ve<l In writing by tlie appointed surgeon, for the use of all persons en- 
gnged In the crystal deimrtment or In packing. 

Respirators approved by the apfwlnted surgeon shall be provided for the 
use of nil persons employed In packing or crushing bichromate of sodium or 
potassium. 

At the end of every day*s work they shall be collected and kept In proi^er^ 
custcHly In a suitable place set apart for the purimse. 

The overalls and respirators shall be thoroughly washed or renewed every 
week. 

13. The occupier shall provide and nuilntain a cloakroom In which wi>rkers 
can dcfNislt clothing put off during working hours. 

14. The f)ccupler shall provide and maintain a lavatory for the use of tlie 
persons employed In chrome proiTsses ; with aoap, nailbrushes, and towels, and 
a constant supply of hot and cold water laid onto each basin. There shall be 
at least one Isvntory bnsln for every five persons employed In the crystal de- 
partment and In packing. Knch such basin shall be lilted with a waste plpe^ 
or shall be placed In a trough fitted with waste pipe. 
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16. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufficient hatha and dressing 
rooms for all persons employed in chrome processes, with hot and cold water 
laid on, and a sufficient supply of soap and towels; and shall cause each iieraon 
employed in the crystal department and in packing to take a hath once a 
week at the factory. 

A bath register shall be kept containing a list of all persons employed in the 
crystal department and in packing, and an entry of the date when each person 
takes a bath. 

The bath register shall be produced at any time when required by His 
Majesty's Inspectors of factories. 

10. The floors, stairs, and landings shall be cleaned dally. 

DtrriBS OF PEBSONS EMPLOYED. 

17. No person shall deiM<sit a "batch" when withdrawn from the furnace 
upon the floor nor transfer it to the keiives or vats otherwise than as prescrHieil 
in rule 6. 

18. No person shall pack or crush bichromate of potassium or sodium other- 
wise than as prescril)ed in rule 8. 

19. (a) Bvery iicrson employed in a chrome process shall present hiuisetf at 
the appointed times for examination by the aitiiolnted surgeon as provhletl In 
rule 10. 

(b) After the 80th day of April, 1000, no person suspended by the apiwhited 
surgeon shall work in a chrome process without his written sanction. 

20. Every person engaged in the processes of grinding the raw mater lain shall 
wear an overall suit, and every iiersou engaged in the crystal deimrtment or 
in packing shall wear an overall suit or other adequate means of protection 
approved by the ap|K)lnted surgeon. 

Every person employed in imcklng or crushing bichromate of sodium or 
potassium shall in addition wear a respirator while so occupied. 

21. Every person employed In the processes named In rule t20 shall livfore 
leaving the premises deinislt the overalls and respirators In the iilace ap|M>luted 
by the occupier for the purpose, and shall thoroughly wash face and hands In 
the lavatory. 

22. Every person employed in the crystal dei)artment and in the imcklug shall 
take a bath at the factory at least once a week ; and, having done so, shall at 
once sign his name In the bath register, with the date. 

2B. The foreman shall report to the manager any Instance coming under his 
notice of a workman neglecting to observe these rules. 

ASTllUR WHITKLBQCIK, 

^ Ohfef Inspector of facturtrt, 

M. W. Uim.KY, 
One of Her Majesty*$ Principal Sccrctarict of Slate 
Fbbruabt, 1000. 

Note. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places In the fac- 
tory to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the iieraons 
employed. Any person who is l)ound to observe these rules and falls to do mi 
or acta in contravention of them, is liable to i>enn]ty; and In such casen the 
occupier also Is liable to a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all rea- 
sonable means by publishing and, to the best of his ix)wer, enforcing the rules, 
to prevent the conti*aventlon or noncompliance. 

MANITrAOTUBE OV IQXPUMBIVCS IN WHICH Di-NiTKO-BENZOUS IS USED. 

[Form 267 — December, 1004.] 

1. No person to be employed without a mecllcal certificate, stating that he 
or she is physically flt for such employment. 

2. An examination of the workers at their work to be made at least onre a 
fortnight by a certifying surgeon, who shall have iMiwer to ordi^r tenuNu*ary mui»- 
pension or total change of work for any person allowing symptoms of suflTerlng 
from the poison, or if after a fair trial he Is of opinion that any iKM*son is by 
constitution unfit, he shall direct that such iierson shall cease to be employed. 

3. A supply of fresh milk, and of any drug that the medical officer may c<in- 
sider desirable, shall be kept where the workers in hhi opinion may require It 

4. No meals to be taken In the workrooms. 
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5. There shall he provided sepamto laTatorles for tDeo mnd women, with a 
irood siipiilj of hot wnter, aoap, nallhmahea, and towels, and whenever the akin 
hna oouie In contact with dl-nltro-beniole, the part shall be Immediately washed. 

0. Ovemll suits nnd hend coverings shall be supplied to all workers In shops 
where di-nltro-lirnKole Is used, these snita to be taken off or well brushed before 
nionls and before Irnvlng the works, and to be washed at least once a week. 

7. Bultnble respirators (cnimble of being washed), folds of linen, or woolen 
niatcrttil of open texture, or other suitable material, ahall be supplied to those 
workers liable to Inhale dust, and the wearing of each respirators shall be 
urged where the workers derive benefit from their use. 

8. Where dl-nltro-benxole has to be handled, the handa shall always be pro- 
tected from direct contact with it, either by the use of indla-rubt>er gloves (kept 
lierfectly clean, especially In the Inner side), or by means of rags which shall 
be destroyed immediately after use. 

9. Where dl-nltro-benzole Is broken by hand, the Instrument used shall be a 
ivooden bar, Sfinde, or tool with a handle long enough to prevent the worker's 
face fnmi coming Into contact, with the material. 

10. In all rooms or slicds In which the process, either of purifying, grinding, or 
mixing materials of which dl-ultro-bensole forms a part. Is carried on, etBcient 
'* cowls/' ventilating ahafts, and mechanical ventilating fans shall be provided 
to carry off the dust or fumes generated. 

11. Drying stoves sluill be efficiently ventilated, and, when possible, be 
charged and drawn at fixed times, and a free current of air shall t>e admitted 
for some time prior to the workers entering to draw either a iiart or the whole 
of the contents. 

12. In the process of filling cartridges, the material shall not l>e touched by 
hand, but suitable scoops shall be used, and where patent ventilated cartrldgo- 
(11 ling machines are not used, there shall be efllclent mechanical ventilation 
arranged in auch a manner that the suction shall draw the fumes or dust away 
from and not across or over the faces of the workers. 

13. A register. In a prescribed form, stiall be kept, and It sliall be the duty of 
a responsible person named by the firm to enter, at least once a week, a state- 
ment that he has iiersonally satisfied himself that each and all of the special 
rules have been observed, or If not, the reason for such nonobservance. The 
surgeon to enter In this register the datea of his visits, the restilts of such visits, 
and any requirements made by him. 

14. The " dipping " rooms to be eflldently ventilated. 

AaTtrom WHirsLnMni, 
HU Miaje9W$ Chief inspector of FactoHeM. 

NoTS. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places In the fac- 
tory to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the iiersons 
employed. Any iierson who Is bound to observe these rales and falls to do so or 
acts In contravention of them. Is liable to a penalty; and In such esse the octni- 
pier also Is liable to a penalty unless he proves tliat he has taken all misoiiable 
means by publishing and, to the best of his power, enforcing the rules, to pre- 
vent the contravention or noncomplianca 

VuLCANiziifo OF India Rubbeb bt Mbars or Bisijlpbidk of Cabbon. 

{Worm S74— OctobW'. 100«.] 
X. — DOTIBB of BHPLOrSBB. 

1. No child or young person sliall l>e employed in any room In which bisal- 
phide of carbon Is used. 

2. After May 1, 1S98» no person Bhall be employed for more than fire hours 
in any day In a room In which blsujphide of carbon Is used, nor for more than 
two and a half hours at a time without an Interval of at least an hour. 

3. In vulcanizing waterproof cloth by means of bisulphide of cartM>n — (a) the 
trough containing the bisulphide of cartK>n ahall be self-feeding and cineretl over; 
ib) the doth shall be conveyed to and from the drying chamber by nN>niifl of an 
automatic machine; (o) no person shall be allowed to enter the dryliiK i*li>niilier 
In the ordinary course of work; (d) the machine shall be covered over niul the 
fumes drawn away from the workers by means of a downward>su<'tl<Hi fan 
maintained in constant eflldeucy. 

4. PlppUig shall not be done except In boxes so arranged that a suction fan 
ahall draw tlie fumes away from the workers. 
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6. No food Shall be allowed to be eaten in any room In which bisulphide of 
carbon is used. 

0. A suitable place for meals shall be provided. 

7. All persons employed in rooms in which bisulphide of carbon is used shall 
be examined once a month by the certi^ring surgeon for the district, who shall, 
after May 1, 1898, have power to order temporary or total suspension from work. 

8. No person shall be employed in any room in which bisulphide of carbon is 
used contrary to the direction of the certifying surgeon given as above. 

9. A register in the form which has been prescribed by the secretary of state 
for use in india-rubber works shall be kept, and in it the certifying surgeon will 
enter the dates and result of his visits, with the number of persons examined, 
and particulars of any directions given by him. This register shall contain a 
list of all persons employed in rooms in which bisulphide of carbon is used, and 
shall be produced at any time when required by His Majesty's inspector of fao> 
tories or by the certifying surgeon. 

n. — ^DunKS or pebsons xmflotkd. 

10. No person shall enter the drying room in the ordinary course of work, or 
perform dipping except In boxes provided with a suction fan carrying the fumes 
away firom the workers. 

11. No person shall take any food in any room In which bisulphide of carbon 
is used. 

12. After May 1, 1898, no person shall, contrary to the direction of the certify- 
ing surgeon, given in pursuance of rule 7, work in any room in which bisulphide 
of carbon is used. 

13. All persons employed in rooms in which bisulphide of carbon is used shall 
present themselves for periodic examination by the certifying surgeon, as pro- 
vided in rule 7. 

14. It shall be the duty of all persons employed to report Immediately to the 
employer or foreman any defect which they may discover in the working of the 
f&n or in any appliance required by these rules. 

ABTHua Whiteleoge. 
Ei$ Majeaty^a Chief Inapecior of Factotiea, 

Note. — These rules are required to be posted up in conspicuous places in the 
factory or workshop to which they apply, where they, may be conveniently read 
by the persons employed. Any person who willfully injures or deftices them Is 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £5 ($24.83). Occupiers of factories and work- 
shops, and persons employed therein, who are bound to observe these rules, are 
liable to penalties in case of noncompliance. (Factory and workshop act, 1891, 
sec 9, and f&ctory and workshop act, 1901, sees. 85 and 80.) 

LuoiTEBrMATOB Faotobies zh Whioh Whitb oe Tellow Phosphorus is Usn>. 

(Form 884 — Jamuiry, 1904.1 

In these rules " phosphorous process " means mixing, dipping, drying, boxing, 
and any other work or process In which white or yellow phospliorus Is nsed ; and 
** person employed in a phosphorous process " means any person who Is employed 
in any room or part of the factory where such a process is carried on. 

"Double-dipped matches'* means wood splints, both ends of which have been 
dipped in the igniting composition*. 

*' Certifying surgeon " means a surgeon appointed under the factory and work- 
shop acts. 

Any approval or decision given by the chief inspector of factories in pursuance 
of these rules shall be given in writing, and may at any time be revoked by notice 
in writing signed by him. ^ 

Rules 5 (a), 6 (b),6, 8, and 19, so far as they affect the employment of adult 
workers, shall not come into force until the 1st day of October, 1900. 

DUTIES or EMPLOTBBS. 

1. No part of a lucifer-match factory shall be constructed, structurally altered, 
or newly used, for the carrying on of any phosphorous process, unless the plans 
have previously been submitted in duplicate to the chief Inspector of fiictorlea, 
and unless he shall have approved the plans in writing, or diall not within six 
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weeki from the sobmtaloii of the plans have exprened hit dtepproval In writing 
of the nnie. 

2. Every room In which mixing, dipping, drying, or boxing la carried on shall 
be efficiently rentllated by means of sufficient openings to the onter air, and also 
by means of fans, unless the use of fans Is dlqiensed with by order In writing of 
the chief Inspector ; shall contain at least 400 cnblc feet of air space for each 
person employed therein ; and In computing this air space no height above 14 
feet shall be taken Into account; shall be efficiently lighted; shall have a 
smooth and Impervious floor. A floor laid with flagstone or hard bricks In good 
repair shall be deemed to constitute a smooth snd Impervious floor. 

3. (a) The processes of mixing, dipping, and drying shall each be done In a 
seiiarate and distinct room. The process of boxing doubleHllpped matches or 
matches not thoroughly dry shall also be done In a separate and distinct room. 
These rooms shall not communicate with any other part of the fUctory unless 
there shall be a ventilated space Intervening; nor shall they communicate with 
one another, except by means of doorwnys with closely flttlng doors, which 
doors shall be kept shut except whfn some person Is passing through. 

{b) Mixing shall not be done except in an apparatus, or so arranged and 
ventilated by means of a fan as to prevent the entrance of fumes Into the air 
of the mixing room. 

(o) Dipping sholl not be done except on a slab provided with an efllclent 
exhaust fan, and with an air Inlet between the dipper and the slab, or with a 
hood so arranged as to draw the fumes away from the dipper and to prevent 
them from entering the air of the dipping room. 

(d) Matches that have been dipped and can not at once be removed to the 
drying room shall Immediately be placed under a hood provided with an effi- 
cient exhaust fan« so arranged as to prevent the fumes from entering the air 
of the room. 

(e) Matches shall not be taken to a boxing room not arranged in compllanot 
with subsection (/) of this rule until they are thoroughly dry, and matches shall 
not be taken to a boxing room that Is so arranged until they are dried so fUr 
us they can be before cutting down and boxing. 

(/) Cutting down of double-dipped matches and boxing of matches not thor- 
oughly dry shall not be done except at benches or tables provided with an effi- 
cient exhaust fan, so arranged as to draw the fumes away from the worker and 
prevent them from entering the air of the boxing room. 

Provided, tliat the foregoing rule shall not prevent the employment of any 
mechanical srrnngement for carrying on any of the atwve-mentloned processes 
if the same be approved by the chief Inspector as obviating the use of hand 
labor, and If It be used subject to the conditions (If any) spedfled In each 
spprovsL 

Provided further, that If the chief Inspector diall, on consideration of the 
special circumstances of sny particular case, so approve In writing, all or any 
of the provisions of the foregoing rule may be suspended for the time named 
In such approval In writing. 

4. Vessels containing phosphorous paste shall, when not actually In ns«^ be 
kept constsntly covered, and closely flttlng covers or damp flannels diall be 
provided for the purpose. 

6. (a) For the puriMise of these rules the occupier shall appoint, subject to 
the approval of the chief Inspector, a dnly qualifled and registered dentist* 
herein termed the "apiiolnted dentist" 

It shall be the duty of the appointed dentist to suspend from empl^^yment In 
sny phosphorous process any person whom he flnds to Incur danger of pboa- 
phorous necrosis by reason of defective conditions of teeth or exposure of 
the Jaw. 

{b) No person shall l>e newly eipployed In a dipping room for more than 
twenty-eight days, whether such days are consecutive or not, without being 
examined by the appointed dentist 

(0) Every person employed In phosphorous process, except persons employed 
only as boxers of wax vestas or other thoroughly dry matches, shall be exam- 
Ined by the appointed dentist at least once in every three months. 

id) Any person employed in the factory complaining of tootadie, or a pain 
or swelling of the Jaw, shall at once be examined by the appointed dentist 

(e) When the appointed dentist has reason to believe that any peraon em- 
ployed in the factory Is suffering from Inflammation or necrosis of the Jaw, or 
Is In such a state of health as to incur danger of phoephorous necrosis, he shall 

a Doc. 644, 60-2 
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at once direct the attention of the certifying surgeon and occupier to the caaa 
Thereupon such peraon ahall at once be examined by the certifying surgeon. 

6. No peraon shall be employed in a phosphorous process after suspension by 
the appointment dentist, or alter the extraction of a tooth, or after any opera- 
tion Involving exposure of the jawbone, or after inflammation or necrosis of 
the Jaw, or after examination by the appointed dentist in pursuance of rule 6 
(d), or after reference to the certifying surgeon in pursuance of rule S (e), 
unless a cortiflcate of fitness has been given, after examination, by signed ent^ 
in the health register, by the appointed dentist or by the certifying surgeon in 
cases referred to him under rule 6 (e). 

7. A health register, in a form approved by the chief inspector of factories, 
shall be kept by the occupier, and shall contain a complete list of all persons 
employed in each phosphorous process, specifying with regard to each such per- 
son the full name, address, age when first employed, and date of first em- 
ployment 

The certifying surgeon will enter in the health register the dates and results 
of his examinations of persons employed in phosphorous processes, and particu- 
lars of any directions given by him. 

The appointed dentist will enter in the health register the dates and results 
of his examinations of the teeth of persons employed in phosphorous processes, 
and particulars of any directions given by him, and a note of any case referred 
hj him to the certifying surgeon. 

The health register shall be produced at any time when required by His 
Majesty's inspectors of factories, or by the certifying surgeon, or by the ap- 
pointed dentist 

8. Except persons whose names are on the health register mentioned in rule 
7, and in respect of whom certificates of fitness shall have been granted, no 
person shall be newly employed in any phosphorous process for more than 
twenty-eight days, whether such days are consecutive or not, without certificate 
of fitness, granted after examination by the certifying surgeon, by signed entry 
In the health register. 

This rule shall not apply to persons employed only as boxers of wax vestas 
or other thoroughly dry matches. 

9. The occupier shall provide and maintain sufllcient and suitable overalls for 
all persons employed in phosphorous processes, except for persons employed only 
as boxes of wax vestas or other thoroughly dry matches, and shall cause them 
to be worn as directed in rule 20. 

At the end of every day's work they shall be collected and kept in proper 
custody In a suitable place set apart for the purpose. 

They shall be thoroughly washed every week, and suitable arrangements for 
this purpose shall be made by the occupier. 

10. The occupier shall provide and maintain (a) a dining room, and (5) a 
cloakroom in which workers can deposit clothing put off during working hours. 

11. No person shall be allowed to preiiare or partake of any food or drink in 
any room in which phosphorous process is carried on, nor to bring any food or 
drink into such room. 

12. The occupier shall provide and maintain for the use of the workers a 
lavatory, with soap, nailbrushes, towels, and at least one lavatory baain for 
every five persons employed In any phosphorous proce8& 

Bach such basin shall be fitted with waste pipe. There shall be a constant 
supply of hot and cold water laid onto each basin. 

Or, in the place of basins, the occupier shall provide and maintain enamel or 
galvanised-iron troughs, in good repair, of a total length of 2 feet for every five 
persons employed, fitted with waste pipes and without plugs, with a sufllcient 
supply of warm water constantly available. 

The lavatory shall be kept thoroughly cleansed, and shall be supplied with a 
sufllcient quantity of clean towela twice In each day. 

There diall, in addition, be means of washing in close proximity to the 
workers in any department, if so required in writing by the Inspector in charge 
of the district. 

18. The occupier shall provide for the use of every person employed In a 
phosphorous process an antiseptic mouth wash approved by the appointed 
dentist, and a suiBcient supply of glasses or cups. 

14. The floor of each room In which a phosphorous procees Is carried on shall 
be cleared of waste at least once a day, and washed at least once a week. 

15. A printed copy of these rules shall be given to each person on entering 
upon employment in a phosphorous process, 
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DUTIES or PBUOHS BMPLOTBX. 

18. No person shall work In a mixing, dipping, drying, or boding room under 
other conditions than those prescribed in rule 8. 

17. No person shall allow a vessel containing phosphorous pasts to remain 
tmcoTsred except when actually In use. 

18b All persons employed In a phosphorous process shall present themsdves 
at the appointed times for examination by the certli^lng surgeon and appointed 
dentist, as provided In rules S, 8, and 8. 

19. Every person employed In a phosphorous process and suffering from 
toothache or swelling of the Jaw, or having had a tooth extracted or having 
undergone any other operation Involving exposure of tbs Jaw, shall at once 
Inform the occupier, and shall not resume employment In a phosphorous process 
without a certificate of fitness from the appointed dentist, ss provided In rule 8. 

No person sfter suspension by the appointed dentist, or after reference to the 
certifying surgeon, shall resume empyolment In a phosphorous proosM with- 
out a certificate of fitness, as provided In rule 8. 

20. Every iierson employed In a phosphorous process for whom the occupier 
Is required by rule 9 to provide overalls shall wear while at work the overalls 
so provided. 

21. Every person employed In a phosphorous process shall, before psrti^tng 
of meals or leaving the premises, deposit the overalls In the place appolntsd by 
the occupier for the purpose, and shall thoroughly wash In the lavatory. 

22. No person shall prepare or partake of food or drink In any room In which 
a phosphorous process Is carried on, or bring any food or drink Into such room. 

23. No person shall In nny way Interfere, without the knowledge and concur* 
rence of the occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provMed for 
the removal of dust and fumes. 

24. Foremen and forewomen shall report to the manager any Instance coming 
under their notice of a worker neglecting to observe these rules. 

Asrexja Whitblbooi; 
Chief infpeotar of Fsdortea: 
Afbil, 1000. 

Nora. — ^These rules must be kept posted up In consplcuons places In the fno- 
tory to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the, person 
employed. Any person who Is bound to observe these rules and falls to do so 
or acts In contravention of them Is liable to a penalty; and In such esses the 
occupier also Is liable to a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all rea- 
sonsble means by publishing snd, to the best of his power, enforcing the rules to 
prevent the contravention or noncompliance. 

Fklt Hats. 

Whereas the manufscturer of felt hats with the aid of Inflammable solvent 
has been certified In pursuance of section 70 of the factory and workshop act, 
1901, to be dangerous, I hereby. In pursuance of the power conferred on me by 
that act, make the following regulatiotis, and direct that they shall apply to all 
factories and workshops In which any Infiammable solvent Is used In the manu- 
facture of felt hats: 

1. Every proofing room and every stove or drying room In which an Inflam- 
mable solvent is evoporated shall be thoroughly ventilated to the satlsfictloii of 
the inspector for the district, so as to carry off as far as possible the Inflamma- 
ble vapor. 

2. The number of wet splrlt-proofed hat bodies allowed to be In a proofing 
room nt any one time shall not exceed the proportion of one hat for each 16 
cubic feet of air space; and In no stove, while the first drying of any splrlt- 
proofed hats Is being carried on, shall the number of hat bodies of any kind 
exceed a proportion of one bat for each 12 cubic feet of air space. 

A notice stating the dimensions of each such room or stove In cubic feet snd 
the number of spirit-proofed hats allowed to be therein at any one time shall be 
kept constantly affixed In a conspicuous position. 

8. Spirit-proofed hsts shall be opened out singly snd exposed for one hour 
before being placed In the stove. This requirement shall not apply In the case 
of a stove which contains no fire or artificial light capable of Igniting Inflsninm- 
ble vapor, and which Is so constructed and arranged as. In the opinion nt the 
Inspector for the district to present no risk of such Ignition from external fire 
or light 
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4. The above rules, in ao far aa thej affect drying atovea, ahall not apply to 
the process of drying hat bodies where the solvent is recovered in a closed oven 
or chamber fltte(| with safe and suitable apparatus for the condensation of the 
solvent 

5. No person shall smoke in any room or place In which inflammable solvent 
is exposed to the air. 

These regulationa shall come into force on the 1st day of October^ 1902. 

A. Akbbs-Douglas, 
One of Hi$ Maie9iy*$ Prinoipal BecretarieM of Btaie. 

Whitbhaxx., August It, 190t, 

Spboial Rules vob the Handling or Dbt and Dbtsalted Hides and Skins 
IicroBTBD rBOM China ob wbom the West Coast or India. 

[Fdrm 486 — February, 1906.] 

DUTIES or OOOUPIEBa. 

1. Proper provision to the reasonable satisfaction of the inspector in charge of 
the district shall be made for the keeping of the workmen's food and clothing 
ontaide any room or shed in which any of the above-described hides or sklus are 
unpacked, sorted, packed, or stored. 

2. Proper and suflScient appliances for washing, comprising sonp, basins, with 
water laid on nailbrushes, and towels shall be provided and maintained for the 
use of the workmen, to the reasonable satisfaction of the Inspector in charge of 
the dlatrlct. 

5. Sticking plaster and other requisites for treating scratches and alight 
wounds shall be kept at hand, availoble for the use of the persons employed. 

4. A copy of the appended notea shall be kept affixed with the rules. 

DUTIES or FEBSONS BICPIXIYED. 

6. No workman shall keep any food, or any article of clothing other than 
those he is wearing, in any room or shed in which any of the above-described 
hides or skins are handled. 

He ahall not take any food in any such room or shed. 
6. Bvery workman having any open cut or scratch or raw surface, however 
trifling, upon his fiice, head, neck, arm, or hand shall immediately report the 
fact to the foreman, and shall not work on the premises until the wound is 
healed or is completely covered by a proper dreaslng after being thoroughly 
waahed. 

Abthub Whitelbgoe, 
Vhiet Inapeotor of Factories* 

Cbas. T. Ritchie, 
One of Bis Mafesiy's Principal Secretaries of State. 
August, 1901. 

Note 1. — ^These rules must be kept posted up in conspicuous places in the fac- 
tory to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the persons 
employed. Any person who is bound to observe these rules and falla to do so, or 
acts in contravention of them, la liable to a penalty ; and in such cases the occu- 
pier also is liable to a penalty unless he proves that he has taken all reasonable 
meana by publlahing and, to the best of his power, enforcing the rules to present 
the contravention or noncompliance. 

Note 2.— The danger against which these rules are directed Is that of an* 
thrax — a fatal disease affecting certain animals, which may be conveyed ttom 
them to man by the handling of hides of animals which have died of the disease. 
The germa of the disease (anthrax sores) are found in the dust and In the sub- 
stance of the hide, and may remain active for years. In this country anthrax is 
rare, and precautions are taken to prevent infected hides from coming Into the 
market, consequently there is little danger in handling the hides of anlmsls 
slaughtered in the United Kingdom ; but in Russia, China, and the Bast Indies 
and In many other parte of the work! the disease is common, and infected hides 
(which do not differ from others in appearance) are often shipped to British 
|K>rts. Hence, in handling foreign dry hides the above rules should be careftilly 
observed. Wet salted hides are free from dust and less risk Is lucurred lu lian* 
dling them. . 
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The diaeflse it communicated to man tometlmee by breathlof or •wallowlnff 
tlie dust from an Infected hide^ bat much more usuaUy by the polaoo lodftng In 
aome point where the akin la broken — auch aa a freah acratch or cot or a 
Bcratched pimple, or even chapped handa. Thla bappena moat readily on the 
uncovered parta of the body, the hand, arm, face, and moat frequently of all on 
the neck— owing either to an Infected hide rubbing agalnat the bare akin, or to 
duat from anch hide alighting on the raw aurface But a raw aarface oorered 
by clothing ia not free from riak, for duat lodging upon the clothea may aooneror 
later work Ita way to the akin beneath. Infection may alao Im brought about by 
rubbing or acratchlng a pimple with hand or nail carrying the anthrax polaoo* 

The flrat ^ymptoma of anthrax ia uaually a amall inflamed awelling like a 
pimple or boll, often quite painleaa, which extenda and in a few daya l>ecomaa 
black at the center and aurrounded by other "plmplea." The poiaon la now 
liable to be abaorbed Into the ayatem and will cauae riak of life, which can be 
aroUled only by prompt and eltectlre medical treatment in the early atago 
while the |)olaon la atlll couflned to the pimple. Hence It la of the utmoat Im- 
porta lice tluit a doctor should at once be conaolted if there la any aoapidoo of 
infection. 

NoTR. — Suitable OTeralla, protecting the neck and arma, aa well aa ordinary 
clothing, add materially to the aafety of the workmen, and aboold Im provided 
and worn, where practicable, if dangeroua hidee are handled. They ahonld bo 
discarded oo cessation of work. Similarly, for the protection of the hand% 
glovea ahonld be provided and worn where the character of the work pannita. 

Wool aro Haui Soanno. 

Whereaa, the proceasea of aortlng, wlllying, washing, and combing and card* 
Ing wool, goat hair, and dhmel hair and proceaaea incidental thereto have been 
certified, in pursuance of aectlon 79 of the factory and workabop act* lOOlt to 
be daiigeroua: 

I hereby, In pursuance of the powera conferred on ma by that act, make tba 
following regulationa, and direct that they ahall apply to all factorlea and work- 
ahopa In which the aald processea are carried on and In which the materlala 
named In the achedulea are uaed. 

It ahall be the duty of the occupier to comply with regulationa 1 to IS. It 
shall t>e the duty of all peraona employed to comply with regolatlooa 17 to 2S. 

These regulationa ahall come into force oo the lat of January, IIXM, except 
that regulationa 2 and 8 ahall not come into force ontU the lat of April, lOCNi 

nsnRinoH. 

For the purpoae of regulationa 2, 8, and 18, opening of wool or hair meana 
the opening of the fleece, Including the untying or cutting of the knota, or, If 
the material ia not In fleece^ the opening out for looking over or claaitog 
purpoaea. 

nums OF ooouFigao. 

1. No bale of wool or hnir of the klnda named In the achedulea diall t>e opened 
for the purpose of being aorted or manufactured, except by men akilled In Jodg* 
log the condition of the material. 

No bale of wool or hair of the klnda named in Schedole A diall be opeoed 
except after thorough ateeplng In water. 

2. No wool or hair of the klnda named in Schedole B ahall be opened except 
(a) after ateeplng in water, or (6) over an efflcient opening acrecn, with me- 
chanical exliauat draft. In a room aet apart for the porpoae^ In which no other 
work than opening la carried on. 

For the purpose of thla regulation, no opening acreen diall be deemed to be 
elilclent nnleas It compiles with the following condltlona: 

(a) The area of the acreen ahall in the caaa of ezlatlng a cr ee n a be not Icaa 
than 11 aquare feet, and in the caae of screens hereafter erected be not Icaa 
than 12 aquare feet, nor ahall Its length or breadth be leaa than 81 feet. 

(6) At no point of the acreen within 18 inches from tba center ahall the 
velocity of the exhauat draft be leaa than 100 linear feet per minute. 

8. All damaged wool or hair or fallen fleecea or akin wool or hair. If of tba 
klnda named in the achedulea, ahall when opened be damped with a dlalnfeetant 
and waahed without being wlllowed. 
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4. No wool or balr of the klnda named In BChedules B or shall be sorted 
except over an efficient sorting board, with mechanical exhaust draft, and in a 
room set apart for the purpose, In which no work is carried on other than sort- 
ing and the packing of the wool or hair therein. 

No wool or hair of the kinds numbered (1) and (2) In Schedule A diall be 
sorted except In the damp state and after being washed. 

No damaged wool or hair <ff the kinds named in schedules shall be sorted 
except after behig washed. 

For the purpose of this regulation, no sorting board shall be deemed to be 
efficient unless it complies with the following conditions : 

The sorting board shall comprise a screen of open wlrework. and beneath it 
at all parts a clear space not less than 8 inches in depth. Below the center of 
the screen there shall be a funnel, measuring not less than 10 inches across the 
top^ leading to an extraction shaft, and the arrangements shall be such that all 
dust falling through the screen and not carried away by the exhaust can be 
swept directly into the funnel. The draft shall be maintained in constant effi- 
ciency whilst the sorters are at work, and shall be such that not less than 76 
cubic feet of air per minute are drawn by the fan from beneath each sorting 
board. 

6. No wool or hair of the kinds named In the schedules shall be wlllowed 
except In an efficient willowlng machine, in a room set apart for the purpose^ 
In which no work other than willowlng is carried on. 

For the purpose of this regulation no willowlng machine shall be deemed to 
be efficient unless It is provided with mechanical exhaust draft so arranged as 
to draw the dust away from the workmen and prevent it from entering the air 
of the room. 

0. No bale of wool or hair shall be stored in a sorting room; nor any wool 
or hair except in a space effectually screened off frAm the sorting room. 

No wool or hair shall be stored in a wlHowing room. 

7. In each sorting room, and exclusive of any portion screened off, there shall 
be allowed an air space of at least 1,000 cubic feet for each person eiuployed 
therein. 

8. In each room in which sorting, willowlng, or combing Is carried on suitable 
Inlets from the open air, or other suitable source, shall be provided and arranged 
In such a way that no person employed shall be exix)sed to a direct draft fkom 
any air Inlet or to any draft at a temperature of less than GO* F. 

The temperature of the room shall not during working hours fall below 
W F. 

0. All bags in which wool or hair of the kinds named In the schedules has 
been imported shall be picked clean and not brushed. 

10. All pieces of skin, scab, and clippings or shearings shall be removed daily 
from the sorting room, and shall be disinfected or destroyed. 

11. The dust carried by the exhaust draft from opening screens, sorting 
boards, willowlng or other dust-extracting machines and shafts shall be dis- 
charged Into properly constructed receptacles and not into the open air. 

Bach extracting shaft and the space beneath the sorting bCNftrds and opening 
screens shall be cleaned out at least once In every week. 

The dust collected as above, together with the sweepings from the opening^ 
sorting, and willowlng rooms, shall be removed at least twice a week and 
burned. 

The occupier shall provide and maintain snitable overalls and respirators 
to be worn by the persons engaged in collecting and removing the dust. 

Such overalls shall not be taken out of the works or warehouse, either fbr 
washing, repairs^ or any other purpose, unless they have been steeiied overnight 
in boiling water or a disinfectant 

12. The floor of every room in which opening, sorting, or willowlng is carried 
on shall be thoroughly sprinkled daily with a disinfectant solution after work 
has ceased for the day, and shall be swept immediately after sprinkling. 

18. The walls and ceilings of every room in which oi)enlng, sorting, or willow* 
Ing Is carried on shall be limewashed at least once a year, and cleansed at least 
once within every six months, to date from the time when they were last 
cleansed. 

14. The following requiremoits shall apply to every room In which unwaibed 
wool or hair of the kinds named in the schedules, after being opened for sort- 
ing, manufacturing, or washing purposes, is handled or stored. 

(o) Sufficient and suitable wsshing accommodation shall be provided outside 
the rooms and maintained for the use of all persons employed in such rooma. 
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The washing convenlencea shall comprise soap, nallbnishes. towels, and at 
least one bnsin for every flre persons employed as above, each haaln balDg 
fitted with a waste pipe and having a constant supply of water laid on. 

(6) Suitable places shall be proTlded outside the rooms In which persons 
employed In such rooms can deposit food snd clothing put off during working 
hours. 

(o) No person shall be allowed to.prepnre or partake of food In any such 
room. 

Suitable and sufficient meal room accommodation shall Im proTlded for 
workers employed in such rooms. 

(d) No person having any open cut or sore shall Im employed In any ^aneh 
room. 

The requirements In paragraph (o) shsll apply also to every room In which 
any wool or hair of the kinds nnmcMl In the schedules Is carded or stored. 

16. Requisites for treating scratclios and slight wounds shall be kept at band. 
10. The ncciipler shall allow any If. M. Inspectors of factories to take at -any 

time, for the purpose of examination, sufficient samples of any wool or hair 
used on the premises. 

nuTus or pbbsors sMnjoTOk. 

17. No bale of wool or hair of the kinds named In the schedules ehall be 
opened otherwise than as permitted by paragraph 1 or regulation 1, and no bale 
of wool or hair of the kinda named In Schedule A ahall be opened except after 
thorough steeping In water. 

If on opening a bale any damaged wool or hair of the kinds nsmed In the 
schedules is discovered, the person opening the bale shall Immediately report 
the discovery to the foreman. 

18. No wool or hair of the kinds nsmed In Schedule B shall be opened otber> 
wise than as permitted by regulation 2. 

19. No wool or hair of the kinds named In the schedules ehall be sorted other- 
wiss than as permitted by regulation 4. 

20. No wool or hair of the kinds named In the schedules shall be wlllowed 
except aa permitted by regulation 6. 

21. Every person employed in a room In which unwashed wool or hair of the 
kinds named In the adedulea Is stored or handled ehall observe the following 
requirements : 

(a) He shall waah his hsnds before partaking of food, or leaving the premlssa. 

(b) He shall not depoalt In any 'such room any article of clothing put off dur- 
ing working hour^ 

He shall wear suitable overalls while at work, and shall remove then before 
partaking of food or leaTlng the premises. 

(o) If he has any open cut or sore, he ehall report the fact at once to the 
foreman, and shall not work In such a room. 

No person employed In any such room or In any room In which wool or hair 
of the kinds nsmed In the schedule Is either carded or stored ehall prepare or 
partake of any food therein, or bring any food therein. 

22. Persons engaged In collecting or removing dust shall wear the OToralls as 
required by regulation 11. 

Such overalls shall not be taken out of the works or warehouse either for 
wsshing, repaira, or any other purpose, unless they have been steeped overnight 
In boiling water or a disinfectant. 

28. If any fon, or any other appliance for the carrying out of these regn- 
latlons. Is out of order, any workman becoming aware of the defect ahall Imme- 
diately report the fact to the foreman. 

H. J. Gladstoiik, 
One of Her UafesW$ PHiicipal Beoreieriee of Bute. 

Bourn OwncK, WhitekdU^ IBth December, 190S. 

Bchedule !• 

(Wool or hair required to be opened either after steeping or over an efficient 
opening screen.) 

1. Van mohair. 

2. Persian locke. 

8. Persian or so-called Persian (Including KaradI and Bagdad)' If not sub- 
jected to the process of sorting or wlllowlng. 
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Bchedule B, 

(Wool or bair required to be opened either after steeping or over an efficient 
opening screen.) 

Alpaca. 

Pelltan. 

Bast Indian casbmero. 

Russian camel balr. 

Pekln camel balr. 

Persian or so-called Persian (Including KaradI and Bagdad) If subjected Co 
tbe process of sorting or wlltowlng. 

Bohedule (/• 

(Wool or balr not needing to be opened over an opening screen, but required 
to be sorted over a board provided wltb downward draft) 

All mobair otber than van mohair. 

Note. — ^The danger against which these regulations are directed la that of 
anthrax — ^a fatal disease affecting certain animals, which my be conveyed from 
them to man by the handling of wools or ha Ira from animals which have died 
of tbe disease. The germs of tbe disease (anthrax spores) are found In tbe dust 
attaching to the wool, or In tbe excrement, and In tbe substance of tbe pieces 
of skin, and may remain active for years. In this country and Australia anthrax 
is rare, consequently there Is little danger In handling wools from tbe sheep of 
these two countries, but In China, Persia, Turkey, Russia, the East Indies, and 
In many otiier parts of tbe world, the disease la.common, and Infected fleeces or 
locks (which may not differ from others In appearance) are often shipped to 
Great BrItaUi. Hence, In handling foreign dry wools and balr, the above regu- 
lations should be carefully observed. Greasy wools are comparatively free 
from dust and therefore little risk Is Incurred In hsndling them. Tbe disease Is 
communicated to man sometimes by breathing or swallowing tlie dust from these 
wools or balr, and sometimes by the poison lodging In some point where tbe 
skin is broken, such as a fresh scratch or cut, or a scratched pimple, or even 
chapped hands. This happens more readily on tbe uncovered parts of tbe body, 
the hand, arm, face, and most frequently of all, on the neck, owing either to 
Infected wool rubbing against the bare skin, or to dust from such wool alight- 
ing on the raw surface. But a raw surface covered by dotblng Is not free 
from risk, for the dust lodging upon the clothes may sooner or later work Its 
way to tbe skin beneath. Infection may also be brought about by rubbing or 
scratching a pimple with band or nail carrying the anthrax poison. Use of the 
nailbrush, and frequent washing and bathing of the whole body, esiieclally of 
the arms, neck, and head, will lessen the chance of contracting anthrax. 

The first symptom of anthrax Is usually a small Inflamed swelling like a 
pimple or boll — often quite painless — ^whlch extends, and In a few days becomes 
black at tbe center, and surrounded by other "pimples." Tbe poison Is now 
liable to be absorbed Into the system, and will cause risk of life, which can be 
avoided only by prompt and effective medical treatment In the early stage, while 
the poison Is still confined to the pimple. Hence, It Is of the utmost Importsnce 
that a doctor should be at once consulted If there is sny suspicion of infection. 

Flax ahd Tow Spinning and WEAvnra. 

Whereas tbe processes of spinning and weaving flax and tow and tbe proe* 
esses incidental thereto have been certified In pursuance of section 70 of the 
factory ftnd workshop act, 1001, to be dangerous : 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act, make tbe 
following regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all fnctorles in which 
the processes named above are carried on, and to all workshoiis in which tbe 
processes of roughing, sorting, and hand-backling of flax or tow are oirrleil on. 

These regulations shall come Into force on the 1st day of Febnuiry, 1007. 

Provided that in case of all rooms In which roughing or Imnd-hackllug is 
now carried on^ and in which there Is respectively (a) no system of local 
mechanical exhaust ventilation, or (b) no artificial means of regulating tbe 
temperature, Regulations 2 and 8, respectively, shall not come Into force until 
the 1st day of February, 1008. 
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MVnilTIORI. 

Ill tbese regiiIntlon»-- 

** Degrees ** meiins degree! on the Fttbrenhelt actle. 

" Roughing, sorting, hand-backllng, machine-hack ling, carding^ and {veparlng** 
BBean tliom proceaaea In the manufactnre of flax or tow. 

It aim 11 be the duty of the occupier to obaenro Part I of thaaa regulatloDa. 

It shall be the duty of all peraona employed to obaerre Part II of thaaa 
regulatlona. 

TAxt 1.— ourm or ooourama. 

"L In erery room In which peraona are employed the arrangementa ahall b% 
such that during working hours the proportion of carbonic acid In the air of the 
room ahall not exceed 20 Tolumea per 10,000 Tolumes of air at any time when 
gas or oil la need for lighting (or within one hour thereafter) or 12 TOlumea 
per 10,000 when electric light la used (or within one hour thereafter) or 9 
Yolumea per 10,000 at any other time. 

Prorlded that It ahall be a auAclent compliance with thia regulation If the 
proportion of carbonic acid In the air of the room doea not exceed that of the 
open air outside by more tbnn 6 Tolumea per 10,000 Tolumee of air. 

2. In every tt>om in which roughing, aortlng, or hand-hackling la carried on, 
and In every room In which machlne-hackllng. carding, or preparing la carried 
on« and In which duat la generated and Inhaled to an extent likely to cauae 
Injury to the health of the workera, efficient exhauat and Inlet ventilation ahall 
be provided to secure that the dust Is drawn away from the workera at, or aa 
near aa reaaonably possible to, tlie point at which it la generated. 

For the purposea of this regulation the exhauat ventilation In the case of 
hnnd'hackling, roughing, or aortlng ihall not be deemed to be efficient If the 
exhauat opening at the back of the hackling pina measures less than 4 Inchea 
across In any direction, or baa a aectlonal area of leaa than 60 aquare Inches, 
or If the linear vdocity of the draft passing through It la leaa than 400 feet 
per minute at any point within a aectlonal area of 60 aquare Inchea. 

8. In every room In which hand-hackling, roughing, sorting, machlne-hack- 
llng, carding, or preparing la carried on, an accurate thermometer ahall be kept 
affixed; and the arrangementa shall be such that the temperature of the room 
ahall not at any time during working houre where hand-hackling, roughing, or 
machlne-hackllng la carried on fall l>elow 60*, or where aortlng, carding, or 
preparing la carried on below 66* ; and that no peraon employed ahall be ex- 
posed to a direct draft from any air Inlet, or to any draft at a temperament 
of less than 60*. 

Provided that It ahall be a aufflclent compliance with thla regulation If the 
heating apiwratua be put Into operation at the commencement of work, and If 
the required temperature t>e maintained after the expiration of one hour firom 
the commencement of work. 

4. In every room In which wet aplnnlng la carried on, or In which artlfldal 
humidity of air la produced In aid of manufacture, a aat of atandardlacd wet 
and dry bulb themiometera ahall be kept affixed In the center of the room or 
In such other poaltlon aa may be directed by the Inspector of the diatrlct by 
notice in writing, and ahall be maintained In correct working order. 

Each of the above thermometera ahall be read between 10 and 11 a. bil on 
every day that any person Is employed In the room, and again b e tween 8 and 
4 p. m. on every day that any peraon la employed in the room after 1 p. ul, 
and each reading ahall be at once entered on the prcecrtbed form. 

The form shall be hung up near the thermometera to which It relatea, and 
ahall be forwarded, duly filled In, at the end of each calendar month to tlie 
Inspector of the diatrlct. Provided, that thla iiart of thla regulation ahall not 
apply to any room In which the difference of reading between the wet and dry 
bulb thermometera la never less than 4*, if notice of Intention to work on that 
aystem haa been given In the preacrlbed form to the inapectora for the diatrlct; 
and a copy of the notice la kept affixed In the room to which It appllea. 

6. The humidity of the atmoaphere of any room to which regulation 4 appllea 
ahall not at any time he auch tlut the difference between the readlnga of the 
wet and dry bulb thermometera la leaa ttian 2*. 

<L No water atiall t>e uaed for producing humidity of the air, or In wet- 
aplnnlng trongha, which la liable to cauae Injury to Uie health of the peraona 
employed or to yield effluvia; And for the purpose of thia regulation any watar 
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which absorba from add aolutlon of permanganate of potaah In four hours at 
60* more than 0.6 gralna of oxyaen per gallon of water shall be deemed to be 
liable to cause Injury to the heaUh of the persons employed. 

7. Efficient means shall be adopted to prevent the escape of steam firom wet- 
eplnnlng troughs. 

8. The pipes used for the Introduction of steam into any room in which the 
temperature exceeds 70*, or for heating the water in any wet-splnnlng trough, 
shall so far as they are within the room and not covered by water be as small 
in diameter and as limited in length as is reasonably practicable, and shall be 
effectively covered with nonconducting material. 

9. Bfflcient splash guards shall be provided and maintained on all wet-spin- 
ning frames of 2|4nch pitch and over, and on all other wet-si)inning frames 
unless waterproof skirts and bibs of suitable material are provided by the 
occupier and worn by the vrorkers. 

Provided, that if the chief inspector is satisfied with regard to premises in 
use prior to SOth June, 1905, that the structural conditions are such that splash 
guards can not conveniently be used, he may suspend the requirements as to 
splash guards. Such suspension shall only be allowed by certificate in writing, 
signed by the chief inspector, and shall be subject to such conditions as may be 
stated in the certificate. 

10. The fioor of every wet-spinning room shall be kept in sound condition, 
and drained so as to prevent retention or accumulation of water. 

11. There shall be provided for all persons employed in any room in which 
wet spinning is carried on, or in which artificial humidity of air is produced 
in air of manufacture, suitable and convenient accommodaton in which to keep 
the clothing taken off before starting work, and in the case of building erected 
after SOth June, 1906, in which the difference between the readings of the wet 
and dry bulb thermometers is at any time less than 4*, such accommodation 
shall be provided in cloak rooms, ventilated, and kept at a suitable temperature 
and situated in or near the workrooms In question. 

12. Suitable and efficient respirators shall be provided for the use of the 
persons employed in machine-hkckllng, preparing,, and carding. 

PAST n. — ^DUTIES or PEBSONS BICFLOTID. 

13. All persons employed on wet-spinning frames without efficient splash 
guards shall wear the skirts and bibs provided by the occupier in pursuance of 
regulation 9. 

14. No person shall in any way interfere, without the concurrence of the 
occupier or manager, with the means and appliances provided for ventilation, 
or for the removal of dust, or for the other purposes of these regulations. 

H. J. Gladstohb, 
One of HU Maie9ty*$ Prinaipai 8eoretarie9 of Btaie. 

Horn OmOB, Whiiehatt, tOih Februaty, 1906. 

VlLK OUTTINQ BT HAND. 

Whereas the process of file cutting by hand has been certified in pursuance 
of section 79 of the factory and workshop act, 1901, to be dangerous : 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act, make the 
following regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories and 
workshops (including tenement factories and tenement workshops) or parts 
thereof in which the process of file cutting by hand is carried on; provided 
that the chief inspector of factories may by certificate in writing exempt fn>m 
all or any of these regulations any factory or workshop in which he is satisfied 
that the beds used are of such composition as not to entail danger to the health 
of the persons employed. 

1. The number of stocks In any room shall not be more than one stock for 
every 860 cubic feet of air MQAce in the room ; and in calculating air space for 
the purpose of this regulation any space more than 10 feet above the floor of 
the room shall not be reckoned. 

2. After the 1st day of January, 1904, the distance between the stocks meas- 
ured from the center of one stock to the center of the next shall not be less 
than 2 feet 6 inches, and after the 1st day of January, 1906, the said distance 
Shan not be less than 8 feet 
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8. Krery room shall bare a sabetantlal floor, the whole of which shall be 
eorered with a washable material, saTO that it shall be optfoual to leave a 
space not exceeding 6 inches in width romid the base of each stodL 

The floor of every room shall be kept in good repair. 

4. Efficient inlet and outlet ventilators shall be provided In every room. The 
inlet ventilators shall be so arranged and placed as not to cause a direct draft 
of incoming air to fiill on the workmen employed at the stocks. 

The ventlhitors shall be kept in good repair and in working order. 

5. No person shall interfere with or impede the working of the ventilators. 

6. Sufficient and suitable washing conveniences shall be provided and main- 
talned for the use of the file cutters. The washing conveniences shall be under 
cover and shall comprise at least one fixed basin for every ten or less stocks. 
Every basin shall be fitted with a waste pipe discharging over a drain or Into 
some receptacle of a capacity at least equal to 1 gallon for every file cutter 
using the basin. Water shall be laid onto every basin either from the main or 
from a tank of a capacity of not less than 1) gallons to every worker supplied 
from such tank. A supply of dean water shall be kept In the said tank while 
work is going on at least sufficient to enable every worker supplied from such 
tank to wash. 

7. The walls and celling of every room, except such parts as are painted or 
Tarnished or made of glased brick, shall be llmewashed once in every six 
months ending the 80th of June and once in every six months ending the 81st of 
December. 

8. The floor and such parts of the walls and celling as are not llmewashed 
and the benches shall be cleansed once a week. 

0. If the factory or workshop is situated in a dwelling house the work of flle 
cutting shall not be carried on In any room which is used as a sleeping place 
or for cooking or eating meals. 

10. Every file cutter shall when at work wear a long apron reaching from 
the shoulders and neck to below the knees. The apron ahall be kept in a 
cleanly state. 

11. A copy of these regulations and an abstract of the provisions of the fac- 
tory and workshop act, 1901« shall be kn>t affixed in the factory or workshop 
in a conspicuous place. 

IZ It shall be the duty of the occupier to carry out regulations 1, 2, 8, 4, 8, 
7, and 11 ; except that, in any room in a tenement factory or tenement work- 
shop which is let to more than one occupier, it shall be the doty of the owner to 
carry out these regulations, except the last clause of regulation 6L which sliall 
be carried out by the occupiers. 

It shall be the duty of the occupier or occupiers to carry out regulation 8. 

It shall be the duty of the occupier or occnpiers and of every workman to 
observe regulations 5, 0, and 10. 

These regulations shaU come into force on the 1st day of September, 1908. 

A. Akkss-Douolas, 
One of HU Jf a/etf y'« Prineipai 8ecreiarie$ o/ 8M«. 

HoMS Omoi, WhiiehMf 19ih •ftme, 190$. 

Sfboial Rules fos thk Botturo or AxaAnn Wato. 

[f^rm 27a-A 1-S-Ol.) 
DunxB or oooupiaaa. 

1. They shall provide all bottlers with fiioe guards, masks, or veils of wire 

gause. 
They shall provide all wirers, slghters, and labelers with Csoe guards nuiska, 

or veils of wire gause, or gogglee. 

8. They shall provide all bottlers with flilMength gauntlets for both arms. 

They shall provide all wirers, slghters, and labelers with gauntlets for both 
arms, protecting at least half of the palm and the space between the thumb 
and forefinger. 

& They shall cause all machines for bottling to be constructed, so placed, or 
so fenced, as to prevent as far as possible, during the operation of filling or 
corking, a fragment of a bursting bottle from striking any bottler, wirer, 
sighter, labeler, or washer. 
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DUnxS Of PEB80NS EMVUOYMD. 

4. All bottlers shall, while at work, wear fiice guards, masks, or yells of wire 
'gauze. 

All wlrers, slghters, and labelers shall, while at work, wear on both arms 
gauntlets protecting at least half of the palm and the space between the thumb 
and forefinger; except labelers when Isbeling bottles standing In cases. 

ABTHUB WUITKLBaOB, 

Hi$ Mafesty'a Impector of Factorie$. 
August, 1807. 

These rules are required to be posted up In conspicuous places In the factory 
or workshdp to which they apply, where they may be conveniently read by the 
persons employed therein, who are bound to observe any special rules, are liable 
to a penalty of £6 (|24.88). Occupiers of factories and workshops and persons 
employed therein who are bound to observe any special rules are liable to 
penalties for noncompliance (fiictory and workshop act, 1801. sections 9 
and 11). 

The employer Is required to provide the articles mentioned In the rules, and 
to take all reasonable precautions to the best of his power to enforce their 
use, but the responsibility for the actual wearing of them rests with the person 
employed. 

Spinning bt Sklt-Aoting Mulbs. 

Whereas certain machinery used in the process of spinning in textile fae* 
tories, and known as self-acting mules, has been certified in pursuance of sec- 
tion 70 of the factory and workshop act, 1001, to be dangerous to life and 
limb : 

I hereby. In pursuance of the powers conferred on me by that act, make the 
following regulations, and direct that they shall apply to all factories or parts 
thereof In which the process of spinning by means of self-acting mules Is 
carried on: 

1. In these regulations the term " minder " means the person In charge of a 
self-acting mule for the time being. 

2. Save as Jiereinafter provided. It shall be the duty of the occupier of a 
factory to observe Part I of these regulations; provided that It shall be the 
duty of the owner (whether or not he is one of the occupiers) of a tenement 
factory to observe Part I of these regulations, except so far as relates to such 
parts of the machinery as are supplied by the occupier. 

It shall be the du^ of the iiersons employed to observe Part II of these 
regulations, but It shall be the duty of the occupier, for the purpose of en- 
fotcing their observance, to keep a copy of the regulations In legible characters 
afllxed in every mule room. In a conspicuous position, where they may be 
conveniently read. 

PABT I.— ^UmS OF OOOUPIBBS. 

8. After January 1, 1006, the following parts of every self-acting mule shall 
be securely fenced as far as reasonably practicable, unless it can be shown that 
by their position or construction they are equally safe to every person employed 
as they would be if securely fenced : 

(a) Back shaft scrolls and carrier pulleys and draw band pulleys, 

(h) Front and back carriage wheels. 

(o) Failer-stops. 

(d) Quadrant pinions. 

(e) Back of headstocks, including rim pulleys and taklng-in scroBs. 

(/) Rim band tightening pulleys, other than plate wheels^ oonnected with a 
self-acting mule erected after January 1, 1006. 

PABT n. — ^duties or pnsoNS kmplotbi. 

4. It shall be the duty of the minder of every self-acting mule to take aU 
reasonable care to Insure: 

(a) That no child cleans any part or under any part thereof whilst the mole 
is in motion by the aid of mechanical power. 
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(d) That no wonuin, young penon, or child work between the fixed and 
tfareralng parts thereof whilst the mule la In motion by the aid of mechanical 
power. 

(c) That no person Is In the space tietweeo the fixed and tniTeralnt parta 
thereof nnle^s the mule Is stopped on the outward mn. 

6. No self-nctlng mule shall be started or restarted except bj the minder or 
at his express orders, nor until he has ascertained that no person Is In the space 
betweeen the fixed and traversing parta thereof. 

A« Axna-DouoLAS, 
One of HU Maie$iy*$ Princip9i aecreiarie$ 0/ iBIofe. 

Horn Omoi, WhitehaUf 17$h October, 1905, 

LoAOiRo Goods or Docsa aro Wbab?I8. 

Whereaa the proc e sses of loading, unloading, morlng, and handling gooda In, 
on, "or at any dock, wharf, or quay, and the processes of loading, unloading, and 
coaling any ship In nny dock, harbor, or canal hare been certified In pursuance 
of section 79 of the factory and workahop act, 1001, to be dangerous: 

I hereby. In pursuance of the |K>wers conferred on me by that act make the 
following regulations for the protection of persons employed In the processes or 
In any of them, and direct Uiat they ahall apply to all docka, whanrea, quaya, 
and ships as aforesaid. 

Theae regulations shall come Into force on the lat of January, 1900, except 
that so much of regulations 6 and 8 as require structural alterationa ahall come 
Into force on the iPt of January, 1008. 

Nothing In Parts II to VI, Inclusive, of these regulatlona ahall apply to the 
unloading of fish from a veesel employed In the catching of fiah. 

The secretary of state may by order In writing exempt from all or any of the 
regulatlona and for such time and subject to such conditions aa he may prescribe 
any docks, wharves, or quays in respect of which application for such exemption 
shall have bren made to him by the department of agriculture and technical 
Instruction for Ireland or by the congealed districts board for Ireland* 

DmiUTiORa* 

''Processes'* meana the proc e ed s above mentioned, or any of them* 

" Persons employed ** means a person employed In the alwve processea» or any 
of them. 

" Shallow canal " Includes any of the following parta of a canal, canalised 
river, nontldal river, or Inland navigation : 

(a) Any part having no meana of acceaa to tidal waters except throngh a 
lock not exceeding 00 feet In length; (&) any part not In frequent uae for the 
proceeaea; and (c) any part at which the depth of water within 16 feet of the 
edge does not ordinarily exceed feet 

DVTiaa. 

It shsn be the duty of the person having the general management and control 
of a dock, wharf, or quay to comply with Part I of these regulations; provided 
that If any other person has the exclusive right to occupation of any part of the 
dock, whart or quay, and has the general management and control of such part 
the duty In respect of that part ahall devolve upon that other person; and 
further provided that thia part of theae regulations shall not apply to any 
ahallow canal. 

It ahall be the duty of the owner or ofllcer In charge of a ahip to comply with 
Part II of theae regulations. 

It shall be the duty of the owner of machinery or plant need In the pro c e ascs , 
and In the caae of machinery or plant carried on board a ahIp not tielng a ship 
registered In the United Kingdom It shall alao be the duty of the master of 
Boch sliip, to comply with Part III of these regulations. 

It shall be the duty of every person who by himself, his agenta, or workmen 
carries on the processes, and of all agenta, workmen, and persons employed by 
him In the processes, to comply with Part IV of theae regulatlona. 

It shall be the duty of all persons, whether ownera» occupier^ or persons em- 
ployed, to comply with Part V of these regulations. 

Part VI of these regulations shall be complied with by the persons 00 whom 
the duty Is pisced In that part 
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PAST I. 

• 

1« Tbe following parts of every dock, whart or gaay, as far as Is practicable^ 
luiTing regard to the traffic and working, be securely fenced so that the height 
of the fence shall be in no place leas than 2 feet 6 inches, and the fencing ahall 
be maintained in good condition ready for use. 

(a) All breaks, dangerous comers, and other dangerous parts of edges of ft 
dock, wharf, or Quay. 

(&) Both sides of such footways orer bridges, caissons^ and dock gates as are 
in general use by persons employed, and each side of the entrance at each end 
of such footway for a sufficient distance noi exceeding 6 yards. 

2. Provision for the rescue from drowning of persons employed shall be made 
and maintained, and shall Include: 

(a) A supply of life-saving appliances, kept in readlnesa on the wharf or 
quay, which shall be reasonably adequate, having regard to all the dream- 
stances. 

8. All places in which persons employed are employed at night, and any dan- 
gerous parts of the regular road or way over a dock, wharf; or quay, forming 
the approach to any such place from the nearest highway, shall be eflklently 
lighted. 

Provided that the towing path of a canal or canalised river shall not be 
deemed to be " an approach " for the purpose of this regulation. 

PAST n. 

4. If a ship is lying at a wharf or quay for the purpose of loading or onload- 
Ing or coaling there shall be means of access for the use of persons employed 
at such times as they have to pass from the ship to the shore or from tbe shore 
to the ship, as follows: 

(a) Where a gangway Is reasonably practicable a gangway not less than 22 
inches wide, properly secured, and fenced throughout on each side to a dear 
height of 2 feet 9 inches by means of upper and lower rails, taut ropss, or diains» 
or by other equally safe means. 

(&) In other cases a secure ladder of adequate length. 

Provided that nothing in this regulation shall be hdd to apply to cargo stages 
or cargo gangways, if other proper means of access is provided in eonfbrmi^ 
with these regulations. 

Provided that as regards any sailing vessd not exceeding 260 tons net reg- 
istered tonnage and any steam vessel not exceeding IfiO tons gross registered 
tonnage this regulation shall not apply if and while the conditions sre such 
that it is possible, without undue risk, to pass to and from the ship without tbe 
aid of any special appliances. 

6. If a ship is alongside any other ship, vessd, or boat, and persons employed 
have to pass from one to the other, safe means of access shall be provided for 
their use, unless the conditions are such that It is impossible to pass from one to 
the other without undue risk without the aid of any special appliance. 

If one of such ships, vessels, or boats is a sailing barge, flat, keel, lighter, or 
other similar vessel of relatively low freeboard, the means of access shell be 
provided by the ship which has the higher fred>oard. 

0. If the depth from the top of the coamings to the bottom of the hold exceeds 
6 teeU there shall be maintained safe means of access by ladder or steps from 
the deck to the hold in which work is being carried on, with secure handhdd 
and foothold continued to the top of the coamings. 

In particular such access shall not be deemed to be safe : 

(a) Unlesa the ladders between the lower decks are in the same line as the 
ladder from the main^deck, if the same is practicable having regard to the 
position of the lower hatchway or hatchways. 

(5) Dnless the cargo Is stowed sufflcleutly far from the ladder to leave at 
each rung of the ladder sufficient room for a man*s feet 

(o) If there is not room to pass between a winch and the coamings ftt the 
place where the ladder leaves the deck. 

id) If the ladder is recessed under the deck more than is reasonably Dsces- 
sary to keep the ladder clear of the hatchway. 

7. When the processes are being carried on between one hoar after sonset 
and one hour before sunrise, (o) the places in the hold and on the decks where 
w^rk is being carried on and (h) the means of access provided In pursuance of 
regulations 4 and 6 shall be efficiently lighted, due regard being had to tbe 
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Mfety of the ship and cargo, of all peraona employedt and of Uie naTtgatlon of 
other Tcaseli^ and to the dulj approTOd hj-laws or regnlatlona of any anthortty 
harlng power bj atatnte to make hy-lawa or regnlationa aobject to annoval by 
aome other authority. 

8. All iron fore-and-aft beoma and thwart-ahlp beama naed for hatchway 
coTerlng ahal! hare aultable gear for lifting them on and off without It iMlng 
neceaanry for any verma to go upon them to adjuat anch gear. 

PAST in. 

9. All machinery and chalna and other gear naed In holatlng or lowering In 
connection with the proc cooe a ahall have been teated, and aball t>e periodically 
examined. All aoch chaina ahall be effectually aoftened by annealing or firing 
when neceaeary, and all halMnch or amaller ciu:iiia In general uae ahall be ao 
annealed or fired once In OTory alx montha. 

If the chalna are part of the outfit carried by a aeagolng ahlpt It ahall be a 
anfllclent compliance with thia regulation aa regnrda aoftening by annealing or 
firing of balMnch or amaller chalna that no auch chalna ahall be uaed unleaa 
th^ have been ao annealed or fired within alz montha preceding. 

Aa regarda chalna, the aafe loada Indicated by the teat, the date of laat anneal- 
ing, and any other parilculara preacrlbed by the aecretary of atate, ahall be 
entered In a regiater which ahall be kept on the premlaea^ unleaa aome other 
' place haa been approred in writing by the chief Inapector. 

10. All motora, cogwheela, chalna and friction gearing, ahaftlng, and lire elec- 
tric conductora uaed In the proc c a aea ahall (unleaa It can be ahown that by their 
poaltlon and conatructloo* they ftre equally aafe to every peraoo employed aa 
they would be If aecurely fenced) be aecurely fenced ao far aa la practicable 
without Impeding the safe working of the ahlp without Infringing any require- 
ment of the board of trade. 

11. The lever controlling the link motion reveratng gear of a crane or winch 
uaed In the proceaaea ahall be provided with a aultable apring or other losing 
arrang^nent. 

12. Every ahore crane uaed In the proc c aaea aball have the aalb load plainly 
marked upon it, and If ao conatmcted that the jib may be ralaed or lowered 
either ahall have attached to It an automatle Indicator of aafe loada or ahall 
have marked upon It a table ahowlng the aafe loada at the correapondlng IncUna- 
tlonaof thejib. 

13. The driver'a platform on every crane or tip driven by medianlcal power 
and naed In the proceaaea ahall be aecurely fanoed, and ahall be provided with 
aafe menna of acceaa. 

14. Adequate meaaurea ahall be taken to prevent exhauat steam fhmi any 
crane or winch obacurlng any part of the deck% gangwayi^ whar^ or quay, 
whertf any person la employed. 

PAST IT. 

16. No machinery or gear uaed In the pro ccaaea , other than a crane^ ahall be 
loaded b^ond the anfe load: nor a cranes unleaa aecured with the written 
permlaalon of the owner by platea or chaina or otherwiae. 

No load shall be left atiapeuded from a crane, winch, or other machine unleaa 
there la a competent peraon actually In charge of the machine while the load Is 
80 left. 

Id. A boy under 16 ahall not be employed aa driver of a crane or wlndi, or 
to give algnala to a driver, or to attend to cargo fkUa on winch enda or winch 
bodiee. 

17. Where In connection with the processes goods ars placed on a wharf or 
quay other than a wharf or qnay on a shallow csnsl : («) A clear passsge lead- 
ing to the means of acceaa to the ship required by regulation 4 shall be main- 
tained on the wharf or quoy ; and (5) If any space la left along the edge of the 
wharf or quay, It ahall be at least 8 feet wide and clear of all obstructions other 
than fixed structures, plant, and appliances In use. 

18. No deck stage or cargo stage ahaU be used In the processes unless It Is 
substantially and firmly constructed and adequately supported, and, where 
necessary, securely fsstened. 

No truck shall ht used for carrying cargo tw t ween ship and sbors on a stage 
so steep as to ht unsafe. 
Any stage which Is slippery shall be msde safe by the use of sand or otherwise. 
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19. Where there la more than one hatchway, if the hatchway of a bold exceed- 
ing 7 feet 6 Inches In depth, measured firom the top of the coamings to the 
bottom of the hold, is not in use and the coamings are less than 2 feet 6 Inches 
in height, it shall either be fenced to a height of 3 feet or l>e securely covered. 

Provided, That this regulation shall not apply during meal times or other 
temporary interruptions of work during the period of employment 

And protHded, That until the let of January, 1908, the fending may be the best 
the circumstances will allow without making structural alteration. 

Hatch coverings shall not be used in connection with the processes in the 
construction of deck or cargo stages, or for any other purpose which may 
expose them to damage. 

20. No cargo shall be loaded by a fall or sling at any intermediate deck unless 
a secure landing platform has been placed across the hatchway at that deck. 

PAST ▼. 

21. No person shall, unless duly authorised, or In case of necessity, remove or 
Interfere with any fencing, gangway, gear, ladder, life-saving means or appli- 
ances, lights, marks, stages, or other things wliatsoever, required by these 
regulations to be provided. 

22. The fencing required by regulation 1 shall not be removed except to the 
extent and for the period reasonably necessary for carrying on the work of the 
dock or ship, or for repairing any fencing. If removed It shall be restored 
forthwith at the end of that period by the persons engaged in the work that 
necessitated its removaL 

PAST VI, 

28. No employer or persons in the processes shall allow machinery or gear 
to be used by such persons in the processes that does not comply with Part III 
of these regulations. 

24. If the persons whose duty it is to comply with regulations 4, 6, and 7 fail 
so to do, then it shall also be the duty of the employers of the i)ersons employed 
for whose use the means of access and the lights are required to comply with 
the wld regulation within the shortest time reasonably practicable after such 
fniK re. 

25. The certificate of the ship's register and any other certificate or raster 
referred to in these regulations shall be produced by the person In charge 
thereof on the application of any of His Majesty's Inspectors of Hactorles. 

A. Akbbb-Douolas, 
One of Hi$ Mafeity's Principal Beoreiariet of Btait. 

HoHs Orrici, WhUehaU, B4th October, J904. 

Faotobt BnoiiTKa and Oabs. 

Whereas the use of locomotives, wagons^ and other rolling stock on tinea of 
rail or sidings In any factory or workshop or any place to which the provisions 
of section 79 of the factory and workshop act, 1901, are applied by that act, or 
on lines of rail or sidings used in connection with any factory or workshop or 
any place as aforesaid, and not being part of a railway within the meaning of 
the railway employment (preventions of accidents) acts, 1900, has been certified 
in pursuance of the said section to be dangerous: 

I hereby, in pursuance of the powers conferred upon me by that act, make 
the following regulations and direct that they shall apidy to all places before 
mentioned. 

These regulations shall come Into force on the 1st day of January, 1907. 
except regulations 1^ 2, and 22, which shall come into force on the lat day of 
January, 1908. 

' Subject to the exemptions below, it shall be the duty of-^(l) The occupier of 
any factory or workshop and any place to which any of the provisions of the 
factory and workshop act, 1001, are applied, and (ii) the occupier of any line 
of rails or sidings used in connection with a factory or workshop, or with any 
place to which any of the provisions of the factory and workshop act, 1901, are 
applied, to comply with Part I of these regulations. 

And it shall be the duty of every person who by himself, his agents or work* 
men, carries on Afiy of the operations to which these regulations apply, and of 
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ftll agents, workmen, and penons emifloyed to comply with Part II of theae 
reaolatlona. 

And It shall be the doty of erery person who by himstf f, his agents, or work- 
men, carries on any of the operations to which these regulations apply* to com- 
ply with Part III of thess regnlatlona. 

In these regnlatlona: 

Line of ralla means a line of raUs or aldlngs fbr the nse of locomotlTes or 
wagons excepting such lines as are nsed ezdnslTely for («) a gantry crane or 
trnvellng crane^ or (d) any charging machine or other apparatna or Tehlde nsed 
exclnslvety In or about any actual process or manufacture. 

Wagon Includes any wheeled Tehlde or nonself-moTlng crane on a Una of 
rails. 

Locomotlre Includes any wheeled motor on a Una of rails used for the mo?e- 
ment of wagona and any aelf-movlng crane. 

Gantry means an elevated structure of wood, maaonry, or metal, exceeding 6 
feet In height and used for loading or unloading, which carrlea a line of ralls^ 
whereon wagona are worked by mechanical power* 

Nothing In theae regnlatlona shall apply to: 

(0) A line of rails of less than 8 feet gauge, and locomotlTea and wagons 
used thereon. 

(h) A line of rails not worked by mechanical power. 

(c) A line of ralla Inside a railway goods warehouse. 

(d) A line of ralla forming part of a mine within the meaning of the coal 
minea regulation act, 1887, or of a quarry within the meaning of the qnarrlea 
act, 1894, not being a line of ralla within or used solely In connection with any 
factory or workshop not Incidental to the maintenance or working of the mine 
or quarry or to the carrying on of the bualneaa thereof. 

(e) Pit banks or mines to which the metallferooa mInea regulatton act, 1872; 
applies, and private lines of rails used In connection therewltL 

</) Lines of ralla used In connection with factories or workshops, so far as 
they are outside the factory or workshop premises, and need fdr running pur- 
poses only. 

(g) Wagona not mored by mechanical power. 

(h) Buildlnga In conrae of construction. 

(1) Bzplosl?e factorleo or woriubopa within the meaning of the sxploslTes 
act, 1876. 

(/) All lines and sidings on or used In connection with docks; whanrea, and 
quays not forming part of a flictory or workahop aa defined In aectlon 148 of the 
factory and workshop act, 1001. 

(k) Wagon or locomotive building or repairing ahopa, and all lines and aldlngs 
used In connection with such shops If such shops are in the occupation of a raU- 
way company within the meaning of the regulation of rallwaya act, 187L 

(I) Depota or car aheds tieing parts of tramwaya or light railway undertak- 
Inga authorised by Parliament, and used for the storage^ Mff[nl**gt InapectloOv 
or repair of tramway cars or light railway cara 

TMXt L 

1. Point rods and algnal wires In such a position aa to be a source of danger 
to peraons employed ahall be sufficiently covered or oth«rwlae guarded. 

2. Ground levera working polnta ahall be so placed that men working .them 
are dear of adjacent lines, and shall be placed In a position paralld to the adja- 
cent llnea, or In such other position, and t>e of such fbrm aa to cause aa Uttle 
obstruction as possible to persons employed. • 

8. Lines of rslls snd points shall be periodically examined and kept In sAdent 
order, having regard to the nature of the traffic. 

4. Bvery gantry shall be properly constructed and kept to proper repair. It 
Shan have a properly fixed atructure to act as a atophlock at any tarmlnal 
point: and at every part wha« persons employed have to work or paae on foot 
there tfball be a aultable footway, and If such footway la provided between a line 
of ralla and the edge of the gantry the aame shall, ao Ikr aa Is ressonably 
practicable, having regard to the traffic and worktog. be aecurely fenced at soch 
s distance from the line of rails ss to afford a reasonably suflldeot space for 
such persons to psss In safety between the fence and a locomotlTSb wagon, or 
load oo the line of ralla. 

& Doc 644. 0&-2 25 
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B. Oonpllng polM or oHm iultable mecbanlcal aRpUtocei cbaU be oroflded 
where required for the parpose of regulation IL 

e. Proper ipraga and acrotchee, when required, tfiaU be proTided for the nae 
of peraona Ux charge of the moTement of wagooa. 

7« Where* during the period between ona hour alter auaael and one hour ba* 
fore aunriae, or In foggy weather, ahunting or any operatlona llkelj to cauaa 
danger to persona employed are frequently carried on« eOicient lighting ahall be 
provided either by hand lampa or atationary lights aa the caae may require^ at 
ajl pointa where neceaaary for the aafety of auch peraona, 

8. The mechaniam of a capatan worked by power and uaed for the purpoee of 
tiaction of wagona on a line of raila ahall be maintained In efficient condition, 
and if operated by a treadle^ auch treadle ahall be tested daily before uae; 

PAiT n. 

•. When materlala are placed within 8 feet of a line of ralla and peraona eiii> 
ployed are expoaed to riak or injury from traffic by haTing to pasa on foot over 
them or between them and the line, auch material ahall, aa &r aa reaaonably 
practicable, be lo placed aa not to endanger auch persona, and there ahaU be 
adequate receases at intervale of not more than 20 yards where the materlala 
exceed that length. 

10. No person shall croaa a line of rails by crawling or passing undemeatli a 
train or wagona thereon where there may be a risk of danger from traffic 

11. liOcomotivea or wagons shall wherever it la reasonably practicable without 
structural alterations be coupled or uncoupled only by meana of a coupling pole 
or other suitable mechanical appliance, except where the conatruction of loco- 
motivea or wagons is such that coupling or uncoupling can be aafely and edor 
veuiently performed without any part of a man's body being wiQiin the space 
between the ends or buffers of one locomotive or wagon nod another. 

12. Spraga and scrotchea shall be used as and when they are required. 

18. Wagona ahall not be moved or be allowed to be moved on a line of ralla 
by meana of a prop or pole^ or by means of towing by a rope or chain attached 
to a locomotive or wagon moving on an adjacent line of raila when other rea* 
aonably practicable means can be adopted; provided that thia abaU not aM>ly 
to the movement of ladlea containing hot material on a line of raila In front of 
and adjacent to a furnace. 

In no caae ahall propa be uaed for the above purpoee unleai made of Iron, 
ateel, or strong timber,, hooped with iron to prevent splitting, 

14. Where a locomotive pushes more than one wagon, and riak of Injury may 
thereby be cauaed to persons employedf a man ahall, wherever It la aafe and rea- 
aonably practicableb accompany or precede the front wagon or other efficient 
meang ahall be taken to obviate auch riak. 

Provided that thia regulation ahall not apply to the following: 

(a) Fly ahunting. 

ih) Movement of wagona uaed for conveyance of molten or hot matedal or 
other dangeroua aubstance. 

16. No peraon ahall be upon the buffer of a locomotive or wagon in aMtloa 
. nnleaa there la a aecure handhold, and ahall not atand thereon unless there la 

also a aecnie foot place; nor shall any person ride on a locomotive or wagon by 
meana of a coupling pole or other like appliance. 

* 10. No locomotive or wagon ahall be moved on a line of raila nntU warning 
haa been given by the peraon in charge to persona employed whose aafsty la 

likely to be endangered* 

Provided that thia regulation ahaU not apply to a aelf-moving crane within a 
boUdlag or to a charging machine or other vehicle so long aa It la oaed In or 
about any actual proceaa of manufktcture. 

17. Where peraona employed have to paaa on foot or work, nn locomotive or 
wagon abaU be moved on a line of raila during the period between one hour 
after aunaet and one hour before aunrise, or in foggy weather, unleaa the ap- 
proaching end, wherever It la aafe and reaaonably practicableb la dlatlogulahed 
by a aultable light or accompanied by a man with a lamp. 

Provided that thia regulation ahall not apply to the movement of locomotives 
or wagona within any area which la efficiently lighted by atationary llglil% 

18. Tb% driver In charge of a locomotlvcb or a man preceding It on foot, akaU 
give an efficient aound aignal aa a warning on approaching any level croaalng 
over a line of raila regularly uaed by peraona employed, or any curve where 
eight la Intercepted, or any other point of danger to peraona employed. 
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10. A danger signal ihall be exhibited at or near tbe enda of maf wagon or 
train of wagons undergoing repair wbereTor persona employed are liable to ba 
endangered by an approaching looomotire or wagon. ^ 

20. (a) The space Immediately around such capstan aa mentioned In regula- 
tion 8 shall be kept clear of all obstruction. 

(d) Such capstan shall not be set In motion until slgnala haTS been exchanged 
between the man In charge of the capetsn and the man working the rope of 
chain attached to It. 

(o) No person under 18 years of age shall work such capstan. 

21. No person under the age of 18 shall be employed as a locomotlre drlTer. 
and Ao person under the age of 16 shall be employed as a shunter. 



22. All glass tubes or water gauges on locomotlTes or stationary hollers need 
for the movement of wagona shall be adequately protected by a eoverlnff or 
guanL 

H. J. Glaostorb, 
One of Hi$ ifo/ef ly*« Principal Beoreiarie$ of Biuie, 

Bourn OmoE. WhUehaU^ t4ih Augmi. 190$. 



Arenoiz 0. 

The following Is a letter receded ttom Prof. H. W. Wiley, Bureau of Obcni* 
Istry, United States D^wrtmeot of Agriculture: 

Wasbihotor, D. (X* Vovemher 4, 1908. 
Ur. GeoaoK M. Koaxa, 

988 H Btreet NW., Wa$hinoUmt D. 0. 

DxAB 8ia: Tour fkTor of October it at hand* and In reply desire to state that 
the question of drug habit has received considerable attention by tbe dlvlalon 
of drugs, and could place at your disposal much valuable Information. We are 
collecting this Information as rapidly as possible and expect In the near future 
to submit to the Secretary for approval and publication a bulletin dealing with 
acetanllld, antlpyrln, and phenacetln. 

We also are In poss e s s ion of Information aa to the Instltutlona and their meth* 
ods of treating unfortunate drug habltueSt particularly thoae addicted to the 
use of opium, morphine^ cocaine, etc 

I am Inclosing copies of two bills which were Introduced at the last session of 
Congress. The object of these bills Is to regulate and minlmlae the evil at prea> 
ent resulting from the Indiscriminate sale and use of the agents enumerated 
therein. If you could make It convenient to visit the drug laboratory of this 
bureau we would be In a position to place at your disposal moeh Informatloii 
which would be of great assistance to you In your work* 
Reqiectfully. 

H. W« WkLST» Chief. 

The following Is a letter received firora I>r. Lyman F. Kebler» dilaC dlvUtoa 
of drugs^ United States Department of Agriculture: 

WASHUfOTOir, IX OL, y osiw t sr 8i« iPML 
Dr. Gnoios M. Kobeb, 

1819 Q Bireet, Woihln^tws D. 0. 

Dbab Sia: I am herewith transmitting data on tha fbllowing subjects: Tba 
harmful effects of acetanllld, antlpyrln, and acetphenetldin (phenacetln) ; can- 
cer cures; femalo pills; soft drinks containing caffeine^ etc; the dope question; 
consumption cures; habit cures, and preocrlptlon nostmma. I did not Include 
the list of headache remedlea, for the reason that they are not aa yet complete. 
We have found approximately 865 which have a fairly large sale— that 1^ more 
than the local saleofadrugstora— but not mors than one-half of same have been 
Investigated In the division of drugs. I shall be pleased to forward you tha 
entire list, with the understanding that there might be one or two which are 
not actually headache remedlesi but are believed to be such from tha trading 

BespectfuUy, L. i*. Kbsueb, 

Chief, DivieUm of I>nif a. 
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son DUNKS OONTAININO OAITEINK AND IXTBAOTS OF OOOA LBAV AlID KOLA Kim 

(Bj Ltkam F. KMMLn^ IC. IX, Pli. D., Chlet DlTlalon of Drusii U. 8. DepartaMit of 

A^CQlture.] 

During the past decade aoda-fonntain speclaltlee containing caffeine^ extract 
of kola nut and extract of coca leaf; the actlTe principle of which it cocalni^ 
haTe been offered In considerable quantities and, dae to extensive and attractlTe 
advertising, both as beverages and as headache remedies and nerve tonics^ 
their sale has assomed large proportions. 

The first appearance of preparations of this type was in the Sonth In the 
eighties, their introduction following the success which Moxie had attained in 
the Bast, though this particular drink was of an entirely different character* 
From the South the demand spread to other sections and the number of products 
has Increased until at the present time there are probably over one hundred of 
them bottled and sold all over the United States. The greatest demand is still 
in the South, however, and almost every drug store, confectionery shop, and 
fruit stand has its favorite product on sale. The carbonated goods In bottled 
form are offered on the trains. People of all classes, young and old, delicate 
women, and even little children consume these beverages indiscrlminat^y and 
no warning is ever given of the baneful effect of the powerful habit-f6rmlng 
drugs concealed therein. It is therefore small wonder that the prevalence of 
the so-called ** coca cola fiend " is becoming a matter of great importance and 
(^ncem. 

It is well known that some of these products are mixed under the moat un- 
sanitary conditiona. The sugar, water, and drug material will be dumped into 
a pot standing in the cellar of some low building, or even a stable, where the 
ceiling is covered with dust, cobwebs^ and dirt of all descriptions and the floor 
littered with filth. The steam from the boiling kettle, condensing on the celling, 
collects the dirt In the drops of water and this soon falls back into the mixture 
Again,' the sirup will boil over onto the fioor and a sticky mass remains which 
soon collects straw and filth of all descriptions and becomes a rendesvous tor 
flies and other vermin, for usually no attempt is made to clean It np. 

Judging from the names of most of these products It would appear that ex- 
tract of kola nut is one of the chief ingredients, and, while in certain instances 
this drug is undoubtedly present, in most cases the caffeine has been added as 
the alkaloid caffeine obtained from refuse tea sweepings or made artiflclaly 
from uric acid occurring in the Guano deposits of South America, or in the 
cltrated form, and the sirup colored with caramel. The cocaine found Is usually 
added in the form of extract of coca leaf. Some of the manufscturers claim 
that the extract used Is prepared from a decocainlsed coca leaf; the refuse prod- 
uct discarded in the manufacture of cocaine. 

An investigation of these products was undertaken about a year ago and It 
was found that the following products contained both caffeine and extract el 
coca leaf: 

AfH Oola, The AfH Oola Go., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ala Gola, Ala Bottling Works, Bessemer, Ala. 

Cafe Ooos, Athens Bottling Works, Athens^ Ga. 

Carre Cola, B. Carre Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Celery Cola, The Celery Cola Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Dallas^ Tex.; Naab* 
Yillei, Tenn., and St Louis, Mo. 

Chan Ola, L. M. Channell, New Orleans^ La. 

Chera Cola, Union Bottling WorkB, Columbus, Ga. 

Coca Beta, the Coca Beta Co., New York City. 

Coca Beta, Southern California Supply Co^ Los Angeles, Cal. 

Coca Cola, Coca Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Pilsbnry's Coke, A. L. Pilsbury, jr., Co., New Orleans^ La. 

Cola Coke, Lehman-Bosenfeld Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (This pr^paiatlflB 
was formerly sold under the name of Bocco Cola.) 

Cream Cola, J^ieles ft Calias Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Dope, Rainbow Bottling Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Four Kola, Big Four Bottling Works, Waco, Tex, 

Hayo Kola, Hayo Kola Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Heck's Cola, Heck ft Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Kaye Ola, A. W. Kaye, Meridian, Miss. 

Koca Nola, Koca Nola Co., Altanta, Gs. 

Eoke, Coleman ft McKeever, Frankfort, Ky. 
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KolA Ade» Wiley MAnnfactnrlng Oo^ Atlantftt Ga. 

Kola Kola, W. J. Stange Oo^ Chicago, III. 

Kola Pboa, John Wyeth ft Bro., Philadelphia, Pa* 

Koloko, Halberg Bottling Worka, Mobllai, Ala. 

Koa Kola, Sethneaa Go., Chicago, III. 

Lime Cola, Alabama Grocery Co^ Birmingham, Ala* 

Lima Ola, Wine Brew Co., Macon, Ga. 

Mellow Nip, Rainbow Bottling Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Nerv Ola, Henry K. Wampole ft Co., PbiJadelphla, Pa. 

Rerive Ola, O. L. Gregory Vlnegnr Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Rocola, American Manufacturing Co., SaTannah, Ga. 

Rye Ola, Rye Ola Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Standard Cola, The Standard Bottling Co., Denver, Colo. 

Toka Tona, California Commercial Co., Loa Angelea, OaL 

Tokola, Samael Smith ft Co., Chicago, 111. 

Vani Kola, Vanl Kola Company, Canton, Ohio. 

yim-O, Vim-O Company, Eagle Lakei, Tex. 

French Wine of Coca, Wine of Coca Co., Boston, Maaa. 

Wise Ola, The Wise Ola Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
The following preparations were found to contain caffeine^ but there was no 
evidence to the elfect that coca leaf In any form bad been used In their mano- 
facture : 

Calyclne^ Calyclne Co., Norfolk, Ta. 

Celery Cocoa, Celery Cocoa Co., Loa Angelea, OaL 

Citro Cola, Miners Fruit Nectar Co., Boaton, Maaa. 

Deep Rock Ginger Ale, Abney Broa., Athena, Ga. 

Fosko, B. Carre Co., Mobile, Ahi. 

Heck'a Star Pepsin, Mrs. Ida Heck, NashTllle, Tenn. 

Koke, Coan ft Harbin, Bluff City Bottling Co., Memphia, TeoiL 

Koke Ola, Bagle Bottling Co., Frankfort, tCy. 

Kalafra, Mead Johnson Co^ Jersey City, N. J. 

Knmfort, The Kumfort Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Lime Juice and Kola, Parke DaTls ft Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lon Kola, Lon Kola Co., DauTllle^ Ky. 

Meg-O, Parr Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Mezlcola, Celiko Bottling Worka, Raleigh, N. a 

Pan Pan Cola, Pan Pan Cola Co<^ Detroit, Mich. 

PedrOb N. J. Parker ft Co^ Waahington, D. C. 

Pepsi Cola, C. D. Bradham, New Bern,' N C. 

Speed Ball, E. Pllaer, Speed Ball Co. (Inc.), Washington, D. OL 

To-Ko, The To-Ko Company, Hagerstown, Md. 

Vrll, Brand Bros., Chicago, 111. 
Besldea the above preparations which have been analysed a nomber were 
reported from different parte of the county but no aamplea were aubmltted. 
From their names, and from what evidence there was submitted, thciy contain 
either caffeine of coca leaf extract, or both : 

Charcola, H. 0. Metsger, Meridian, Mlaa. 

Cherry Kola, Wllllamsport, Pa. 

Cola Soda, Jacob Houae ft Bona, Buffalo, N. T. 

Coca Ginger, National Beverage Co., Atlanta and Cbattanooca. 

Field*a Cola, H. a Field, High Point, N. a 

Imported French Cola, Alabama Grocery Oo^ Birmingham, Ala. 
(Claimed to be carbonated Wlaeola.) 

Jacob'a Kola, Tampa, Fla. 

Koko Ale, Salt Lake aty Soda Water Co., Salt Lake aty. 

Kola Cream, The Henaerling Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Kola Pepsin Celery Wine Tonic, W. J. Miller, Clsveland, Ohlow 

Kola Vena. 

lioco Kola, Norton, Ta. 

Mlntola, Davia Kelley Co., Lonlavllle, Ky. 

Mate, Miasisslppi Ice Co., Clarkadale, Mlaa. 

PIkmcup, Scalea, Wllaon Co., Greenville^ 8. O. 

Ro-Cola, Savannah, Ga. 

Schelhoma Cola, Bvanavllle Bottling Co., Bvansvllle, Ind. 

Vine Cola, California Commercial Go^ Los Angeles, Cal. 

Vis, Alabama Grooeiy (>>., Birmingham, Ala. (Chilmed to be esrtKm- 
ated Wlaeola.) 
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HABIT 0UBB8. 

(Bj Ltman F. KmmimMs M. D.» Ph. D., Chief, DlTlalon of Drugi, U. 8. DopartmAt of 

Agrlcaltare.] 

Nostrums for the cure of the drug and llQuor habits are widely advertised 
throughout the country In the public press. A request for further information 
with regard to the subject of one of the advertisements Is followed by the receipt 
of printed matter setting forth the virtues of the remedy, and a "4ymptom 
blank " whereon the inquirer is expected to state over his signature the kind 
of drug he Is using and the dose which he Is accustomed to take daily. Upon 
returning this blank, filled out, the Inquirer is informed as to the price at which 
the remedy In queslon can be procured. This is usually at a specified price i)er 
bottle, or treatment, treatment being reckoned by the month. Some concerns 
do not employ the symptom blank, but sell their products to all who apply, 
without question. In almost every case the remedy contains a generous pro- 
portion of jan opiate, usually In the form of morphine. Ostensibly the treat- 
ment Is based upon the reduction plan ; the patient is advised to give up tlie 
use of the drug which he was formerly taking and to depend entirely upon tlie 
remedy, and to reduce the dally dose of this at regular intervals until he flnaily 
does away with Its use entirely. This, as a matter of fact, he never does, 
because he finds It just as dlfllcult to break away from the morphlne-contnlulng 
" support " as from the straight morphine which he formerly took. Meantime 
the concern which furnishes Uie nostrum reaps pecuniary benefit. 

Most of the nostrums for the cure of the liquor habit dei;>end fdr their efllcacy 
upon the nauseating qualities of the ingredients which they contain. • • • 
The remedy can be taken voluntarily by the patient himself^ or administered 
secretly by Introducing it surreptitiously into his food or drink. Promises of a 
most alluring character are held out with regard to the latter method of admin- 
istration, and the wives and mothers of drunkards have been known to go great 
lengths to procure the money wherewith to purchase these nostrums. The 
result of both methods of administration is the same— the patient's stomach 
and digestion are injured, perhaiM permanently, and no real good la accom- 
plished. A list of the " cures " for the drug and alcohol habit is given below. 

HABITS. 

Drug oure$. 

W. J. Oamey, 667 Lebanon street, Melrose, Mass. (Opium.) 

St Paul Association, 46-48 Van Bnren street, Chicago. (Drugs.) 

Purdy Sanitarium, 614) Fannin street, Houston, Tex. 

Harris Institute^ 400 West Twenty-third street. New York. (Drugs.) 

O. P. Ooates Oo., 017-019 New York Life Building, Kansas City. 

(Drugs.) Habltlna. 
Dr. Stewart-Hord Sanitarium, 860 Franklin avenue^ Shelbyville^ Ind. 

(Drugs.) 
Waterman Institute, 14-18 Lexington avenue. New York. (Druga.) 
Cedarcroft Sanitarium, Lebanon, Tenn. 
New Malay Opium Cure, Rev. J. C. Ives, 184 Bast Twenty-fifth street; 

New York. 
••00" Morphine ft Opium Cure, Krouskeep, Clark and Tan Boren 

streets, Chicago. 
St James Society, Suite 246, 1181 Broadway, New York. (Drugs.) 
Manine Medical Co., 8201 Locust street, St Louis. (Drugs.) 
B. M. Wolley Co., Atlanta, Oa., Box 887. (Opium, whisky, etc.) 
Alexander Cooperative Sanitarium Co., Fulton, Ky. 
Dr. W. A. Steams, Atlanta, Oa. 
Dr. W. J. Tucker, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. L. F. Myers, Columbus, Ga. 
Dr. G. W. D. Patterson, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Acme Opium Cure, Klrkwood, Ga. 
James Sanitarium, Memphis^ Tenn. 
Drug Crave Crusade^ 41 Union Square, New York, 
Dr. J. L. Stevens Co., Lebanon, Ohio. Hyosdn. 
Comstock Bemedy Co., I^fayette, Ind. (Fluid Bxtract Coca.) 
NaUonal Aid Society, 184 Bast Twenty-fifth street. New York* 
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Windsor Laboratories, IM Bast TweDtj-flfth street, Tew York, ifalsf 

Opium Oo. 
Richie Oo^ 106 8t James Places Brookljn, N. T. 
Ifackaj Treatment Oo^ 61 Maiden Lane^ New York, 
Bdentiflc Bcmedy Od^ 46 West Thlrty-fonrth street, New York. 
Oppenhelmer Instltote, 169 West Thlrty-fourtli street, New York. 
Mrs. Carney, 607 Lebanon street, Melrose, Mass, 
World Remedj Oo., BTracnse, N, T. 
H. C Keith, Losantrllle^ Ind. 

The Dr. Koonse Onre, 812 Calbenn street. Ft Wayne^ Ind. 
Compound Ozygoa Association, 126 Dooglas STenneb Ft Waynei, Ind. 
Awaln^s Antidote Sanitarium, Cleveland, Ohio, 8781 Cedar aTcnue. 
Dr. Butledge Medical Institute^ 477 Blllcott Bauarsb BuflUo^ N. X. 
Lanolz Cure Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dr. W. J. McKanna, BeidSTine, N. CI 
Delta Chemical Co.. 8t Louis. Mo. 

AloohoL 

Orrlne. (AleohoL) 

White Ribbon Remedy Co., 218 Tremont street, Boston. 

Dr. J. W. Haines, 1616 Gleen Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Dr. Brannaman Cure, 210 Chaman Building, Kansas City. 

Aur-Mon-0, 110 West Thirty-fourth street. New York. 

James Sanltorium, Memxihia, T^nn. 

Mra Margaret Anderson, 612 Home ayenue^ HUIbum, N. T« 

Physicians Co^peratiTe Association, Chicago. 

Parker WUlls, 16 State Life building. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kansas Antl-IJQUor Society, 001 Gray Buildings, Kansas City. 

Trunk Bros. Drug Co., 400-402 Sixteenth sUe et, Denver, Colo.(Clga* 

rette habit) 
Rogers Drug ft Chemical Co^ " Baiy to Quit,** 1982 Filth and Baee 

streets^ dndnnatt 

*S UST or BBADAOBU 



A. B. C Headache Powders. 

Acetafeln (O. a k Son). 

Aeetallz. 

Acetanllide Comp. U. S. P. 

Acetanot. Headache Powders. 

Ache-Head. 

Acme Headache Wafers. 

A. D. 8. Headache Wafers. 

Dr. Agnew*s Headache Tablets. 

Ake-in-the-Head-Tablets. 

Alex Harmless Headache Powders. 

Allen's Headache Powdera 

Alpha Headache Wafers. 

Ammonol. 

Analgia (MerreU*s) Tablets. 

Analgine. 

Anti-headache (DaTls). 

Anti-Headache Moroneys. 

Antlkamnia. 

Anthony's Headache Powders. 

AnU-Paltt PIUSL 

Armstrong's Headache Powder. 

Atkinson's " 00." 

Babcock's Headache Pills. 

** Bar-Bsn ** Formula A, fbr headache. 

Barton's Headache Powdersi 

Beck's Little Wonder Headache Pow- 

dersL 
Beck's TTnlTeraal Headache Tablets. 
Iteeiiiisii Headache Walters. 
Belfs Oorysa TUileta 



Benson's Headache Powders. 

Benter's Headache Powders. 

Bergwairs Acme Headache Watea 

Big 4 Headache Powders. 

BUllngtoo's Headache Powder. 

Bl-Lo-Zone. 

Bird's Headache Tablets. 

Block's Headache Cure. 

Dr. Bob's Headache Powder. 

Dr. Bonker's Headache Powder. 

Bouchard's Capsulesi 

Boulanger's Headache Cure. 

BoTlne Headache Powder. 

Brain Food. (Harper^s.) 

Brangelne. 

Brant's Headache Tablets. 

BraxlUan Compound Antt-Headacfce 

Tablets. 
Broa's Headache Powder s . 
Bromo Caffetaie. (K. k M.) 
Bromo-Cdery. (Arnold.) 
Bromo Compound. (Amold'a.) 
Bromodlne for Headacha 
Bromo-kamnia. 
Bromoline. 
Bromo LIthla. 
Bromonla. 

Bromo-Qulnlne-LazatlTS^ 
Bromo-Seltaer. 
Bromo-Soda. (WamsKs.) 
Bromo-TanlUd. 
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Bromo Yicbjr. 

Bromo Yin. 

Brook's Headache Powder. 

Bro-tanllld. 

Brow-eaae. 

Bull's Headache Specific. 

Caf-Aceton. (Wjeth'a.) 

Caffeine Gompoand. 

Campaign Headache Tabletai 

Capudlne. 

Carej'8 Heart Tonic Headache Wafers. 

Cascara Bromide Qalnlne. (Hlll'a.) 

Catarrh ft Headache Snofl. (Mar- 
shall's.) 

Celery-Caffeine. (Chelfs.) 

Celery ft Caffeine Bromldei (French's.) 

Celery Fomo. 

Celery Tea. 

Celery Yesce. 

Cencura. For headache. 

Cephalgine. 

Cephallne. 

Cerralgine. 

Chinese Headache CSnre. 

Dr. Clay's Headache Powders. 

CloTsr Headache Powders. 

Coffee-no. 

Cold Capaules. (Stotfs.) 

Cole's Headache Cure. 

Cole's Headache Powder. 

Coppal's Headache Cure. 

Coronet Headache Cure. (Bacon.) 

Coumey's Headache 16 minutes. 

Cran-O-Tone. 

Craemer's Headache Powders. 

Crown Headache Powder. 

Curalgla. 

Daggett ft Bamsdeirs Headache Pow- 
der. 

Dal^y Headache Powder. 

Dal^y Headache Wafer. 

Dale, Hart ft 0>.'s Headache Powder. 

Darling's Cold Cure. 

Darlington's Headache Powder. 

Davidson's Headache Powders. 

DsTls's Headache Cure. 

De Kalb's Anti-Headache Powders. 

De Kay's Headache Wafers. 

De Loste's Headache Powders. 

Dick's Laxative 0>ld Cure. 

DlUlard's Headache Powder. 

Doris's Headache Buttona. 

Dutton Headache Powders. 

DulTs Headache Specific. 

Barnes's Tonic Headache Wafers. 

Ebb's Kolo Caffeine Headache Tableta. 

Eddy's Headache Specific. 

Eeaee's Headache Cure. 

Electric Headache Powder. 

Empire Headache Wafers. 

Eureka Headache Powder. 

Eureka Headache Cure 

Fabra's Headache Cure. 

Failing's Headache Powder. 

Falck's One Minute Headache Cure. 

Father Schubert's Little Headache 
Tablets. 



Fisher's Headache CapeuleiL 

Fisher's Quick Headache CurSi 

Five Minute Headache Powder. 

Flag Salt 

Flower's Sure Headache Cure. 

Dr. Foote's Headache Powder. 

Fowler's Magic Headache Powder. 

Garfield Headache Powders. 

Geneseo Headache ft Neuralgia Bem- 
edy 

G. B. S. S. Headache Tablets. 

Qessler's Headache Wafers. 

Getman's Headache Powder. 

Gibson's Instant Headache Cure. 

Gipey Headache Wafers. 

Goldsmith's Headache Wafera. 

Goll's Dollar Headache Cure. 

Good's Headache Cure. 

Gregory's Headache Powder. 

Grosser's Headache Cure. 

Guarana Compound. 

Guy's Headache Powder. 

Hageman's Headache Wafers. 

Halter's Headache ft Neuralgia Cure. 

Heller's Belief Headache Powder. 

Hall's One-Minute Headache Cura 

Hants's Headache Tablets. 

Harmless Headache Powder. 

Dr. Hart's Headache Powder. 

Hartwig's Headache Tablets. 

Hawley's Celery Headache Capsules^ 

Ilead-A-Cure. 

Headache Antidote. (Edward'a.) 

Headache Chocolates. 

Headache Konseals. 

Headache Powders. (Kellogg ft Car- 
rier.) 

Headachine. 

Headache Stop. 

Head-Base. (Bethea's Liquid.) 

I lead-Base. (Cumming's.) 

Head - Base. ( Peter - Heat - Richard- 
son's.) 

Head-Base. (White's.) 

Head-Ba^y. (Stedman'a.) 

Headline. 

Headache Kolone. 

Headache Kuro. 

Headoria. (Pearson's.) 

Hed-ake. (Preston's.) 

Hedaknr. (Hasson's.) 

Hed-Kure. (Saenger's.) 

I. N. Hegeniau & Co., Headache Pow« 
der. 

Henry's (Dr.) Headache Powder. 

Hick's Capudlne. 

Hobson's Headache Cure. 

Hoffman's Harmless Headache Pow- 
der. 

Hogan's Headache Powder. 

Holland's Headache ft Neuralgia Pow- 
der. 

Holloway's Headache Powder. 

Howe's Headache Cure. (P. M. Co.) 

Hufeland's Sure Headache Cure. 

Hutchin's Headache Pills. 

L a B. Cold ft CaUrrh Belief. 
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Imperial Headache Powder. 

Instant Headache Wafers. (Brown ft 
Hoff.) 

I. 8. M. A. Oaffanllid. 

James's Headache ft Liver PlUa. 

Dr. J. W. James's Miniature Headache 
Powder. 

Japanese Bapld Headache Powder. 

Johnson's Headache Powder. 

Johnson's Utah Headache Salt 

Jones's Cold ft Qrlpps Core. 

Josljn's Instant Headache Tablets. 

Kahle's Headache Powder. 

Kall-Caffeln. (Claimed to be a salt^) 

Kalluorine. Headache Powder. 

Kapttol Headache Wafersi 

Kef. 

Kelly's Headache Core. 

Kennedy's Headache Powder. 

Kennedy's Headache Tablets. 

King's Headache Tablets. 

Knox-a-Cold Tablets. . 

Kttlirs Orange Headache PiUsi 

Kohler's Headache Powders. 

Koladlne. 

Kolo-Caffein. 

Kolone. (Lakin's Hedake.) 

Koos' Nervine Headache Powder. 

Kopfallne. 

Kramer's Headache Capsules. 

KraNol. 

Krause's Headache Oapanles. 

La Belle Headache Tablets. 

Lake's Headache Powder. . 

Lamprey's Headache Ctirei 

Lane's Headache Capsules. 

Lants's Gold Coin Headache Cure^ 

Lawrence's Headache Powder. 

Laxacold. 

Lasatlve Bromo Quinine. (Paris 
Med. Co.) 

Lemon Seltser. 

Lemke's Headache Powder. 

Lesage's Headache Speclflc. 

Leslie's Headache Prescription. 

Dr. Little's Headache Specific. 

Little Wonder Headache Powder. 

Dr. Lord's Headache Powder. 

Dr. Lung's Headache Powder. 

Magnet Hendache Cure. 

Marqoet's Headache Wafers. 

Martin's Headache Oire. 

Man's Headache Powder. 

McGale's Headache Cure. 

McGrath's Headache ft Neuralgia Tab- 
lets. 

Malydor Injection. 

Megrlmlne. ( Whitehall'a. ) 

MetKger's Headache Tablets. 

Meyer's Headache ft Neuralgia Cure. 

MIcrotlne. (Lepper'a.) 

MIgrainln. (Baker's.) 

Migralnoes. (DIgestlne Co.) 

MIgratn Tablets for Headache. 

MIgraIn Tablets. (SauibbsT.) 

MIgrane Tablets. 



Mlles's Antt-Paln PUIsl 

Momad's Headache Capsules. 

Moore's Harmless Headache Powder. 

Morgan's Headache Wafers. 

Morin's (Dr. Ed.) Headache Wafers. 

Morrison's Headache Cure. 

Meyer's Headache Tablets. 

Mueller's (German Headache Powder. 

Mnnyon's Headache Remedy* 

Naroo Headache Remedy. 

Narco Cold Tablets. 

Natronllld. (Peck.) 

Nature's Headache TabletB. 

Nenrease Powdersi 

Neuralgolyne. 

Neuralgia Capsules. 

Neuralglne. 

Neuralgyllne. 

New Bra Headache Cure. 

" 099 " Headache Powder. 

{<low or Nerer Headadie Powder. (H 

M. Co.) 
Nyal'a Headache Cure. 
Oa Oa Headache Powder. 
O. K. Headache Cure. (Houston Drug 

Co.) 
Olosa Headache Powders. 
Omega Headadie Powders. (Bab- 

cock'a.) 
Orangelne. 

Orlen's Headache Cure. 
Otto's " Such A ** Headache Powder. 
Pain In Tour Head. (Owper'a.) 
Pain King. (John'a.) 
Pain King. (Shaker's) 
Pain Paint ((Soll'a.) 
Pain Paint (Wolcott'si) 
Paragon Headache Remedy. 
Parker's Headache Powder. 
Pasteur's Stop a Pain Tableta. 
Peck's Headache Powder. 
Peek's Headache Powder. 
Peerless Headache Powder. 
Perfection Headache Wafersi 
Perrlne's Qul^ Rrilet Headache 

Powder. 
Perry'a Headache Powder. 
Perry's Headache Wafersi 
Phenalgine. 

Phenlne. Headache Powder. 
Phenokola. Headache Powder. (B. ft 

S.) 
Phenolgln. 
Phenyo-(3airein. 
Phospho-Caff^lne Compound. 
Platt^a Headache Wafers. 
PosltlTos Headache Tablets. 
Poythreas Cold ft Grippe (^re. 
Preston's Hed-Ake Core. 
Princess Headache Powder. 
Puaheck's CoM Tablets. 
Quaker Headache Capautes. 
Quick Cure. (Dr. Wood'a.) 
Quick Relief Headache (^irea. 
Quickstep. ( MattlNon'a. ) 
Ramee's Sick Headache Remedy. 
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BamtQT's Heftdache Bllxir. 
Baphael't Headache Wafenu 
Ba^leii^'a Quinine 15 Minute Tableta. 
Bed Dragon Beltier. 
Rennard'a Headache Bemedjr. 
Bequa'a Headache Powder. 
Rezall Headache PUla. 
Bezall ^eadache Powder. 
Rexall Tahleta. 

Blchardaon'a Headache Powder. 
Blch*8 Headache Powder. 
Boui^ on Headache Tahleta. 
Boyal Headache Powder. 
Boyal Headache Tahleta. 
Salvltae Headache Tahleta. 
Sanderson'a Headache Cure. 
Sand MQuntaln Headache Tableta ' 
Sanltatla Headache Tahleta. 
Sano Headache Oure. 
Sawyer'a Headache Powder. 
Schmldt'a Headache Oure. 
Schrader'a Headache Powder. 
ShllUng'a Bromo Headache Tnhleta 
Shoop'a ao-Mlnute Headache Tableta. 
Shrader'a 10-Mlnute Headache Powder. 
Solan'a Headache Wafera. 
Soda Oaffo Headache Tableta. 
So-Doc Headache Oure. 
Sp^i'a Headache Tableta. 
Stanton'a Harmleaa Headache Powder. 
Schwalb'a Blectdc Headache Powder. 
S. k D.*a Headache Salt 
Severa'a Headache ft Neuralgia Wafers. 
S. k H.'8 Headache Salt 
Shac-Steam'a Headache Cure. 
Sherlou'a .Headache Powder. 
Sherman'a Headache Cure. 
Stark'a Headache Powder. 
Steam'a Headache Cure.' 
Stewarfa (Dr.) Headache Powder. 
Scott'a Cold k Qrlppe Tableta. 
Sunshine Headache Powder. 
Swiff a (Dr.) Heodache Cure. 
Talbof a Headache Wafera. 



Taylor'a Headache Powder. 

Ten Thousand Dollar Headache Tab> 

leta, 
Thleman'a Headache Powdera. 
Thurston's Headache Powder. • 
Toualey'a Catarrh Powder. 
Truc'a Headache Tableta 
Tubb'a Cold k Qrlppe Tableta 
Tucker'a Fever k Headache Powder. 
Turkish Headache Powder. 
Unde Sam'a Kola Headache Powder. 
Van Marter'a Headache Powder. 
Vegelene Headache Tableta 
Vegeta Headache Powder. 
Ylck'a ** Kadok " Headache Powder. 
y-O Headache Belief. 
Walker'a Headache Wafera 
Waira (Dr.) Headache Powder. 
Ward's Headache Powder. 
Watkln'a Headache Tableta 
Wayne'a Headache Powder. 
Webster's Headache Powder. 
Weeks' Break Up a Cold Tableta 
Welllng'a Headache Cure. 
Wheat'a Headache Powders. 
White Seal .Headache Powder. 
White k White Headache Powder. 
Wlng'a Headache Specific. 
Wlscherth k Dogler's Headache Pow- 
der. 
Wright'a Paragon Tableta 
Woira Headache Cure. 
Wood'a Headache Tableta 
Wonder Oire Headache Powdera 
X li Headache Wafera 
Yager's Handy Headache Tableta 
Yameira Columbian Headache Oura 
Young'a Headache Powder. 
Yu Kan Headache Powder. 
Zeman'a Headache Powdera 
Zogat'a Headache Powder. 
Zerbst's Little Qlant Headache Bemedf. 
Zerae's Poaltifo Headadie Cure. 



VBiiALB pnxa 

[By Ltmah F. Kebub, M. D., Ph. D., Chief, Dlylslon of Dniga^ U. 8. Department 

of Agriculture.] 

The publication of advertlalng matter Inyltlng attention to means whereby 
conception can be prevented or abortion produced la apeclflcally prohibited by 
law. Hence the manufbcturera of drug producta which are Intmded to t>e uaed 
for these purposes are careful not to atate openly In their advertlalng literature 
the purpoeea for which their preparatlona are Intended. They managOb how* 
ever, to convey this Information in such a way that those who are Interested 
can readily understand. This Is effected largely through the character of the 
name employed for the preparation, and through the agency of more or leaa 
guarded atatementa which appear upon the label or In the advertlalng llteratnra 
The name of most of these preparations are In themselves characteristic. Thnf 
often contain the names of drugs which have come to be more or leaa widdy 
known as emmenagoguea or abortlfiadenta. for example^ "Pennyroyal PUla 
"Tanay Pllla," "Cotton-root PlUa** Othera are ao worded aa to be eQuaQy 
characterisUc : " Female Begulatlng PUla," " Female Begulator," " Frendi Pllla** 
''Female Pllla," ate. Bach of theae terms Indicate more or leas clearly the 
purpoae for which the preparation la Intended. In addition more or leas 
guarded atatementa appear in the advertlalng llteratura These preparatlona 
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an imrel7 recommended for the purpose mentioned above only, bnt are In meet 
caees recommended for the cnre of abont all of the dleeaaee to which the 
pecnliar female organlam Is liable. Ajnong theee eonditlou^ " SoppreMed Men- 
stmation '* la glveo eqwdal prominence. The following; taken from the adrer- 
tlsina llteratnre of eome of the products In qnettlon, are given In Ulnatration : 
"French Pilla Safe and Positively Infallible. BeUeves PainfQl and Sup- 
pressed Menstmatlon," etc * * * 

Female Beani^ Lion Drag Co., Bnffalo. ' 

Feminine, Mansfield Dmg €k>., Memphis. 

Dr. Troossean's Oelebrated Female Onre^ Dr. Tronssean COMinlcAl Oo.» 
New Tork. 

•Fttnale Pills, Arch Pharmacal €k>.. Ban Frandsoo. 

Dr. Arthur's Pennyroyal It Tanqr Pills, Palestine Drug Co., Bt Lools. 

Dr. Bane's Female Pllli^ A. Y. Bane Medical Go.* 8t Joseph, Mo. 

Dr. Ohecseman's Female Begnlattng Pill% Gbeeseman Medldne Go., New 
Tork. 

Ohlchester Pennyroyal Pllli^ Ohlchester Chemical Co., FhlladtiphUu 

FIske Clarke's Female Pills, Williams Mf|g. Co., devdand. 

Sir Clarke's Female Pills, Job Moses, 160 Nassau street. New Tork. 

Dr. Constan's Female Pins, Fred'k K. Ingram It Co., Detroit 

Dr. Conte^s Female Pills, Dr. Felix Conte, Paris. 

Madam Dean's Female Pins, United Medical Co^ Lancaster, Pa. 

De Koven's Comp. Pennyroyal Pills, Crescent Chemical Co.* lOmlra, N. T. 

DnbotiT Female Pllla 

Dn Choln's Female Pins. 

Ducro's Femsle Pills, Dr. L. Ducro, Paris. 

Duponco's Golden Female Pills. 

Duqnoi's Female Pills, Dr. Du Quel, Paris. 

Dnquoln's Pennyroyal PUls. 

Golden Female Pills. 

Female Pills, Hillside Chemical Co., Newburgh, N. T. 

John Ho<»per's Female Pilla 

Hooper's Green Seal Female Pflls. 

Job Moses^ Female Pills, 10 Bpmce street, and 160 Nassau street. New 
Tork. 

King's m» Female Pills, King Medicine Co., Boston. 

La Franco Female PUli^ La Fnmoo Medical Co., 146 North Bighth street^ 
Philsdelphla. 

La Rues French Tabloids. 

linne's Female Pills, Allan Pfeilfer Chemical Co., St Louis. 

Leslie's Pennyroyal Pills, Arthur Chemical Co., 8t Louis. 

Lyon's Tansy Pills, Rmpire State Drug Co., Butblo. 

Mangogo Female Pills, New Tork ft London Drug Co., New Tork. 

MoneU's B^emale Pills, a ID. Mondl, New Tork. 

Mott's Pennyroyal Pills, Williams Mfjg. Co., Cleveland. 

Olive Branch Female Pills, Olive Branch Remedy Co., Bouth Bend. 

Piso's Fttnale Pills, The Plso Co., Warren. Ya. 

Red Cross Tanqr PUli^ Norman Llehty Mtg. Co., Des MotaieSL 

Dr. Sanderson's Female Pills. 

Female PUli^ S. B. Medicine Mfg. Co^ Portland, Oreg. 

Seguro Compound, Seguro Mljg. Co., 681 K street, Sacramento. 

Dr. J. Blmms's Female Pills, J. R. Slmms, Wilmington, DeL 

Steam's Tansy Pills, New Tork ft London Drug Co^ New Tork. 

Dr. St Jean'a Female Pills, St Jean Medical Co., 2004 Lexington avenu% 
New Tork. 

Tttn^ Cotton Boot Female Plllsy New Tork ft Loodoo Drug Co., New 
ToriL 

Dr. Thomas's Pennyroysl PIUs, Arthur Oiemlcal Co., Bt LooIsl 

Dr. Larue's Female Regulator. 

Severa's Female Regulator, W. F. Severe Co, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Watklni^ Fttnale Remedy, J. R. Watklns Medical Co., Winona, Minn. 

French, Antyseptln Female Remedy, Antyseptln Co., Gouvemeur, N. T. 

MagnoUa Blossoms, Female Suppositories, South Bend ReoMdy Of^ South 
Bend, Ind. 

Orange Blossom Female Suppositories, Dr. J. A* McGIU On« Chlcsfo. 
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WABHUfOTOir, June IS, 1908» . 
Dr. GiOBGi H. KoBEB, 

OKairman Oommiiiee on Social Betiermeni 

of the PreiidmVt Homei OommiaHon* 

DsAB Db. Kobd: While you verbally told me to "take my time," premure 
of official doty has very much delayed formal reply to your letter, that the 
committee on social betterment of the President's Homes Oommlsslou Is very 
anxious to determine as far as possible the causes of lurenlle delinquency, 
wife desertion, and nonsupport, with special reference to standards of living, 
intemperance, and other fanlty environments, and should be very flad to re- 
ceive from me the results of my observation and experience. 

Since there are many canses back of every act voluntarily elicited by the 
human will, it will be difficult to enumerate them all, even though the inquiry 
be limited, as you suggest, by special reference to standards of living. Yet 
certain broad conditions, rather than causes, may be indicated, improvement of 
which may be brought about by the exercise of the police powers of the states 
in the Interest of the general good of society, and consequently of the individual 
also; for, as the President has often reminded as» in the long run we are all 
going up or going 4own together. 

Over twenty years' service as a volunteer helper of the unfortunate has, of 
course, given me some ideas relative to what the state might do to alleviate 
conditions, without destroying individual initiative. First, I was early im- 
pressed that homes in alleys foster vice and crime. Many citizens fear to 
enter the alleys even in daylight, the alleys are away or aside from the beaten 
lines of travel, and their isolation and comparative privacy encourage drunken- 
ness and vagrancy and kindred evils, not only on the part of denizens, but 
on the part of outsiders glad to avail themselves of the cover of the alleys 
in their licentiousness. No more efficient work could be performed for social 
betterment in Washington than to absolutely abolish all human habitations In 
alleya It Is a service of such transcendent importonce to the whole city that 
it would even be worth while for the whole city to bear the burden of pur> 
chasing these alley properties and changing these properties Into interior parka 

Rents in the alleys range from |7.60 to |9 per month for four-room houses, 
without water In the house, though there may be water In the yard. The 
renters are drivers receiving from |5 to |7.60 per week as wages, or day 
laborers, receiving from |1 to $1.50 per day, or hod-carriers^ who^ when members 
of the union, receive $2.25 per day, otherwise less. Of course^ these work 
people lose wet weather and are subject to other losses of time firom different 
vicissitudes, such as waiting for building material. Sometimes the renter Is a 
foreigner who is a skilled artisan or stone mason, drawing $4 per day, whose 
earnings suggest a better environment. When his children are brought into 
court, charged with shooting crap or other disorderly conduct, with the com- 
panions made in the alleys, he is brought to a realization that the child Is 
more than the dollar, and readily agrees to get out of the alley into a home 
more suitable for an aspirant to American citizenship. 

We have building regulations designed to secure the proper amount of air 
space for sleepers; yet several femilies will sometimes crowd into these small 
alley houses, and this is not the limit, for a lodger at 50 cents a week will often 
be accommodated upon the Hoor of the kitchen in addition. The fiimlly Income 
is almost invariably increased by the laundry work done in these overcrowded 
tenements by the women occupants. Think of them, therefore^ as nuclei for 
the spread of contagion. ODhese alley women prefer to do laundry work at their 
homes In the alleys^ where there is the least constraint and the most gossip. 

Another serious evil is the commingling of the sexes. Ohildren beyond the 
age of puberty are in the same room, often sleeping in the same bed. Sad are 
the results. 

I ttideavor In a fkmlllar way to make these people appreciate the situation. 
In cases of overcrowding, they are reminded that they would not quarter cattle 
In such cramped shelter, for fear of breeding fever In the animals, and yet 
the human is infinitely more valuable. Where both sexes are occupying the 
same sleeping room, the mother or the father Is asked If she or he would place 
in that room a lighted match near a can of gunpowder. Of course not, and 
they are shown the greater danger from mingling the sexea thus when the 
passions are strong and there is much Ignorance^. and they are reminded that 
under such conditions common decency becomes Impossible. It Is not unusual 
for married couples to have well-grown children sleeping In the same room 
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with tliem loiDetliiies In the laiiie bed. If tbe poTertj be greet, eodi ere re- 
quired to nee at least cheap acreens aa an aid to deceocj. Bometliiiee a careful 
anrrej of the Joint Income of the mernbem of the family demonatratee tbe 
ability to get additional room, or house apace^ eq;>eclall7 If eapendltnree for 
▼Icions Indulgencea are cut out And It la poaalble to get •▼«& for the rente 
paid for alley honees. hoosee of similar else upon the etreeta of certain 
local itiea. 

The facta herein referred to are brought out In the court hearlnga; but I 
early admonished the probation olllccra to make tactful Inqulrlea along the 
eame lines in their InTestigatlona, being careful, howeTer, not to work at thsee 
people^ but with them. In an endeavor to awaken tdeala within the teach of 
the occupants of the houees In these hlrea of humanity. 

The home conditions animadverted on give rise to drunkenueai^ bieadiea of 
the peace, wife desertion, and much of tlie Juvenile delinquency. Out of the 
habitations of the drunkard or the father who doee not provide for thdee of 
his own household, go children not with the innocence or the buoyancy of 
childhood, but children suflTerlng the cravinga of hunker and familiar with 
acenea of debauchery. To aatisljr hunger, they must either beg or steaL Often, 
too, theee children find in the tumult of the street, where no one nage them, 
surcease from the bickeringa of the home. The street becomes their most 
prised rendesvoui^ to be preferred to the discipline of the eehool, and, ther^ 
fore, herein ariaea much truancy, and hence arises moeh of the so-called 
wanderlust, to be pretied to the quarrelsome home. 

The nonsopport law la used to remedy theee evils aa far as practicable. Tbe 
delinquent husband Is made to go^ on Saturday night, while he has hla we^ly 
wage In his pocket, to the neareet police atatlon and pay there a atlpulated 
amount to be turned over through the clerk of this court for the support of 
his wife or children, or both. Either drunkennees or Infidelity Is an Incident 
In theee nonsupport cases, and so a pledge la also exacted to refrain tnm the 
use of liquor for the space of a year, and to cut out entirely the illegal In- 
timacy, a abort Instruction being given upon the venereal diaeaase fbllowlng 
upon such wrongful Indulgences. 

During the first year of the operatlona of thia court tS»000J9 were thua dla> 
buraed to needy famlllee. In the eleven months of thIa fiscal year the amount 
waa $19,286^ In email sums weekly, from 91M up. There are now 280 
temlliea upon the relief roll at the court ThIa baa aaved a burden to ttie tax- 
payers^ minimised drunkennesi^ and made lasy men work to aupport themaelvea 
and families. Some of theee men have Improved ao In an economic eenae that 
they have stated they were glad to have been brought Into the court 

I may add that I wish you every success In your noble work for the better- 
ment of conditions in the capttnl of our countir, whldi I am proud to aay la 
my own native city. President Roosevelt will ever be remembered aa the 
President who sought to make thla city tha embodiment of the higheat Ideala 
of American life. 

Slncertfy, your% Wm. H. Dm L^or, Jmdgt. 
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